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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

Let  every  peace-loving  person  who  has  picked  up  this 
book  with  the  hope  of  having  only  his  rest-cravings  ca- 
tered to,  lay  it  aside  with  his  customary  orderliness  and 
finality  because  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  in  the  pages 
that  follow  it  has  never  been  my  intention  to  distribute 
sedatives  to  invalids.  With  the  knowledge  of  life  that 
comes  from  intimate  contact  with  very  young,  young 
adult,  middle-aged  and  senile  persons,  I  am,  as  a  person, 
convinced  of  the  need  for  dispensing  stimulants  as  well 
as  sedatives.  Therefore,  if  the  chapters  to  follow  seem  to 
preach  the  advantages  of  the  Golden  Mean  over  the 
Golden  Extreme,  may  the  well-balanced  reader  lay  this 
error  to  its  proper  cause,  namely,  to  the  fact  that  Death 
rather  than  Life  has  the  stronger  grip  upon  the  author. 

Human  satisfactions  cannot  spring  from  repose  alone. 
All  scholars  are  impelled  by  the  desire  to  advance,  to 
project  themselves,  to  create,  whatever  odds  oppose. 
Any  producer  will  tell  you  that  he  feels  more  stimulated 
when  things  are  going  against  him.  Financial  loss,  a 
death  in  the  family,  illness,  and  innumerable  other  life 
dissatisfactions  release  hidden  personal  powers,  discover 
latent  individual  resources.  It  is  strife  that  makes  us 
ingenious.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;  con- 
tentment does  smother  creativity ;  unbroken  peace  does 
oppose  progress. 

In  writing  this  textbook  I  have  tried  to  concoct  a 
potent  mixture  for  maintaining  personal  health.    Because 
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they  represent  the  most  enlivening  ingredients,  I  have 
added  to  the  calmatives  of  peace  and  quiet  the  stimulants 
of  stress  and  strain.  In  a  word,  I  have  striven  to  inspire 
as  well  as  teach  the  student. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Editor,  Doctor  Fred- 
eric B.  Knight,  who  gave  freely  to  this  text  of  his  deep 
constitutional  strength  and  wide  experiential  power. 

For  basic  personality  identifications  influencing  my 
psychiatric  growth,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Doctor 
Albert  M.  Barrett  and  to  Doctor  Samuel  T.  Orton.  To 
the  latter,  my  first  teacher  of  psychiatry,  whose  long 
reach  of  wise  thought  finds  concern  in  the  enlargement 
of  his  pupils'  minds,  I  acknowledge  due  thanks.  To 
Doctor  Barrett,  my  present  teacher,  whose  wholesome 
perspective  has  been  an  invaluable  guide,  I  cannot  be 
too  grateful. 

Although  their  contributions  to  this  textbook  have  not 
been  direct,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  to  Doctor 
Lee  Edward  Travis  as  my  helpful  antagonist  in  the  Lab- 
oratory and  to  Doctor  George  S.  Sprague  as  my  sup- 
porting opponent  in  the  Clinic. 

To  Miss  Sylvia  E.  Goodman,  for  her  alert  and  tireless 
efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  Miss 
Evelyn  H.  White,  for  her  straightening  criticisms  and 
suggestions ;  to  the  brilliant  personal  representatives  of 
the  Self  and  to  the  equally  brilliant  representatives  of 
the  Group,  whose  inspired  utterances  are  the  very  sus- 
tenance of  this  text,  the  author  is  immeasurably  in- 
debted. 

I  save  final  acknowledgment  for  my  wife,  who  exem- 
plifies to  a  marked  degree  the  happily  balanced  person- 
ality. 

John  M.  Dorsey 


EDITOR'S  FOREWORD 

For  many  years,  following  rigorous  scientific  training, 
Dr.  Dorsey  has  wrestled  daily  with  the  problems  of  the 
person.  Every  week  he  lives  with  youngsters  who  have 
not  yet  become  psychiatric  cases  but  who  seem  to  be  on 
their  way,  youngsters  who  are  very  like  some  in  your 
classes  and  mine.  Every  week  he  counsels  with  college 
students  not  yet  smashed  from  without  or  sickened 
from  within  but  who  are  weakening  just  a  bit  under  the 
dangers  to  which  we  all  are  prey.  Every  week  in  a 
great  hospital  he  studies  patients  whose  stomach  aches 
and  heartaches  and  frustrated  energy  directions  seem 
inextricably  spun  together. 

Dr.  Dorsey  was  invited  to  write  this  book  because  he 
has  met  the  problems  of  the  personality  in  conflict  with 
its  world  with  the  responsibility  of  the  physician  rather 
than  with  word-play  from  the  lecture  platform.  The 
Editor  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  fact  that 
children,  real  children,  and  their  parents,  actual  parents, 
the  adolescent  and  the  college  student  as  well  as  the 
hospital  patient  have  found  in  Dr.  Dorsey  a  veritable 
friend  in  need. 

This  book  will  not  make  light  reading.  The  person 
is  not  a  subject  for  anything  less  than  deliberate  and 
patient  study.  For  the  reader  whose  notions  about 
mental  hygiene  lead  him  to  wish  for  rules,  tricks  and 
nostrums  this  book  is  not  intended.  But  for  the  student 
who  brings  to  its  pages  an  open  mind  and  a  willingness 
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to  deliberate,  an  illuminating,  deepening  and  enriching 
study  lies  in  store. 

Educators  and  other  social  workers  need  to  know 
more  about  the  person.  Many  books  in  education  we 
bid  teachers  read  in  the  hope  that  what  they  glean  will 
improve  their  teaching  technique  and  hence  do  their 
pupils  good.  To  this  hope  Dr.  Dorsey's  Foundations  of 
Human  Nature  is  no  exception.  It  is  set  apart,  however, 
from  the  mass  of  educational  literature  by  this  distinc- 
tion: its  mastery  can  hardly  fail  to  give  the  teacher  a 
firmer  grasp  on  his  own  world  and  himself. 

F.  B.  Knight 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE 


CHAPTER  I 

It  is  strange  that  men  should  see  sublime  inspiration  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  and  see  none  in  the  ruins  of  a  man. 

—  Chesterton 

THE  STRUCTURE   UNDERLYING   THE 
FORMATION  OF  PERSONALITY  DISORDERS 

I.     THE    SPRINGS    OF    HUMAN    BEHAVIOR 

Nothing  "just  happens."  We  may  proceed  without 
delay  to  a  first  idea  fundamental  to  the  understanding 
and  enlightened  management  of  human  nature.  Too 
many  people  take  for  granted  that  something  can  "just 
happen"  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue ;  that  situations  can 
spring  up  out  of  the  spray,  out  of  nowhere.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  "accident."  Nothing  merely  happens ;  everything 
has  its  causes  —  causes  traceable  beyond  the  cradle,  even 
if  we  regard  that  cradle  as  the  sea  waves  that  rocked  and 
roughed  us  all.  Little  is  known  about  the  real  springs 
of  personality  reactions  but  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  everything  in  our  past  contributes  to  our  present 
performances.  From  the  very  start  we  must  keep  well 
in  mind  that  a  thousand  yesterdays,  a  thousand  yester- 
years, and  almost  timeless  biological  history  constitute 
the  living  present  of  each  one  of  us. 
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During  the  last  several  decades,  scientists  have  gained 
an  increased  understanding  of  causes.  But,  although  this 
understanding  has  been  very  helpful,  it  has  not  com- 
pletely solved  our  problems.  We  may  be  in  a  better 
position  to  know  the  causes  underlying  human  behavior, 
but  we  often  are  quite  unable  to  decide  what  to  do  about 
them.  In  a  world  where  a  simple,  uncivil,  even  mis- 
interpreted word,  a  sidelong  glance  or  a  knowing  look, 
can  alter  a  whole  life's  course  and  change  the  destinies 
of  many  people,  it  is  prudent  to  deal  with  causes  with  a 
certain  timidity. 

Let  us  choose  one  of  many  possible  examples :  the 
sterilization  problem.  Even  though  we  are  better  in- 
formed in  regard  to  methods  of  sterilization ;  even 
though  we  have  developed  a  relatively  simple  technique 
for  seeing  to  it  that  mentally  deficient  people  do  not 
reproduce  their  kind,  we  are  still  confronted  with  myriad 
attending  complications.  In  the  first  place,  the  mentally 
deficient  often  do  produce  offspring  of  average  intelli- 
gence. Furthermore,  mutilation  of  the  personality  can 
easily  result  from  such  unnatural  interference.  It  has 
also  been  argued  that  increased  sexual  delinquency  and 
venereal  disease  may  follow  the  freedom  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  pregnancy.  Then,  too,  religious  convictions, 
for  the  most  part,  militate  against  the  operation.  Often 
two  physicians  will  submit  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  relative  to  whether  or  not  a  person  should  be 
sterilized.  This  divergence  may  be  traceable  in  part  to 
such  an  irrelevant  fact  as  that  one  of  the  disputants  is  a 
middle-aged  man  who,  himself,  wants  no  more  children, 
while  the  other  is  a  young  husband  desiring  a  family. 
In  a  world  where  extremely  personal,  unscientific  con- 
siderations can  never  be  eliminated,  much  may  be  said 
for  the  person  who  from  time  to  time  admits  that  he 
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cannot  formulate  a  happy  solution  for  every  human 
problem. 

Thus,  relationships,  complicating  causes,  cumulative 
effects,  remote  consequences,  ever-varying  circumstances 
and  the  like  all  serve  to  render  a  clear  view  of  the  future 
effects  of  our  present  acts  impossible.  When  touching 
any  problem  of  personality,  we  may  easily  overrate  our 
wisdom.  Only  the  novice  speaks  with  egotistic  cer- 
tainty. 

This  mental  hygiene  text  deals  with  the  most  important 
springs  of  human  behavior,  the  remote  causes  of  a  present 
bit  of  conduct.  We  are  interested  in  happenings,  "some- 
thing doing,"  conduct.  Thus,  we  must  trace  backwards 
to  the  motivation  behind  a  man's  going  to  the  zoo,  jilting 
his  sweetheart,  wooing  a  mate,  buying  a  house,  under- 
bidding a  competitor,  or  going  to  church.  The  search 
for  motives  is  often  difficult,  at  times,  embarrassing.  It 
is  regarded  as  impolite  to  let  one's  gaze  pass  around  the 
dinner  party  and  study  at  any  length  the  face  upon 
which  it  falls.  For  instance,  what  would  Mr.  Fitch,  the 
attorney,  think  if  he  saw  you  watching  his  cheek  twitch  ! 
What  would  vivacious  Ruth  think  if  she  saw  you  study- 
ing her  excitability  !  What  would  the  young  and  pretty 
hostess  think  if  she  saw  you  watching  her  hands  tremble  ! 

Fallacy  in  "looking  over  the  ■fence.''''  We  do  love  per- 
sonal problems,  though.  We  accept  case  reports  de- 
scribing intimate  personal  difficulties  occurring  even  in 
the  best  of  families.  That  is  not  so  close  to  home,  we 
say,  and  believe  it  quite  foreign  to  our  own  nature. 
There  is  no  harm  done  if  we  indulge  in  the  discussion  of 
strangers'  dissatisfactions,  worries,  and  conflicts.  That 
is  simply  "looking  over  the  fence,"  we  conclude.  But  is 
it  ?     Are  the  patients  of  case  reports  "over  there"  while 
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we  are  "here"  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves :  Why  are  we 
intrigued  by  their  problems  ?  Why  ?  Because  they  are 
so  intimate,  of  course.  Because  they  are  so  personal. 
Because  our  identifications  with  all  of  the  real  problems 
of  the  world,  once  we  attain  maturity,  are  so  rich  and 
intense.  You  may  think  there  is  a  different  reason 
mental  hygienists  know  of  no  better  one.  A  study  of 
clean-cut  personality  disorders  is  useful  in  our  study  of 
ourselves  and  other  "normal"  people.  Case  reports  are 
simply  photographs  of  everyday  life,  enlarged  and  in- 
tensified. Only  the  untrained,  the  uninformed,  look  at 
the  mentally  sick  as  though  they  were  "over  the  fence." 
Because  we  can  learn  best  and  most  quickly  where  our 
interest  lies  and  because  we  are  so  much  interested  in 
concrete  cases,  there  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  text  thirteen  personality  problems  of  the  types 
most  frequently  met  by  the  psychiatrist.  Accompany- 
ing each  case  report  are  remarks  meant  to  stimulate  the 
reader  to  get  down  to  the  more  serious  and  self-giving 
task  of  studying  the  whys  and  wherefores  underlying  the 
common  problems  cited.  Read  them,  if  you  will.  Meet 
"other"  people.    Grow ! 

II.    ILLUSTRATIVE    PERSONALITIES 

In  keeping  with  the  sequence  of  the  textbook,  the  fol- 
lowing cases  are  presented  roughly  in  order,  as  repre- 
senting examples  of  personality  deviation  occurring  on 
the  biological,  racial,  familiar  (familial),  constitutional 
and  life-situational  levels. 

The  Facts:  Flora  Y.,  a  sixteen-year-old,  white,  American 
girl  of  average  intelligence,  born  of  German-Austrian  par- 
ents, was  admitted  to  the  hospital  because  she  denied  her 
parentage  and  claimed  to  be  a  princess.     Her  mother  was  of 
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a  tender,*  timid  nature.  Her  oldest  sibling  (i.e.,  brother  or 
sister)  died  of  convulsions  at  the  age  of  eight  months.  Her 
younger  sister  was  healthy.  Her  home  environment  was  a 
good  one.  Study  of  her  personality  revealed  that  she  was 
frequently  given  to  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  reality 
towards  abnormal  concern  with  the  self. 

According  to  her  mother's  statement,  Flora  was  a  normal 
child  until  she  was  ten  years  old,  at  which  time  she  suffered 
a  severe  attack  of  "sleeping  sickness."  Since  then,  there 
occurred  a  complete  change  in  her  personality.  She  be- 
came extremely  difficult  to  manage,  abnormally  impulsive, 
excitable,  irritable,  viciously  uncooperative,  and  generally 
dishonest.  She  displayed  violent  temper  storms  and  stole 
incessantly.  All  the  doctors  who  examined  her  were  agreed 
that  her  difficulty  was  a  not  uncommon  sequel  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  particularly  the  mid-brain,  the  seat  of 
much  biological  functioning  on  the  animal  level.  Her  par- 
ents, highly  respectable  people,  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence, regarded  her  welfare  as  paramount  and,  following  all 
instructions  given  them  in  their  unceasing  efforts  to  help 
the  child,  finally  agreed  to  place  her  in  the  state  training 
school  for  girls.  While  there,  she  constantly  quarreled,  re- 
sisted, and  demanded  exceptional  attentions.  She  claimed 
that  she  fought  because  the  other  children  in  the  school 
teased  her  and  did  not  understand  her.  The  notes  on  her 
behavior  described  her  as  "behaving  like  an  animal,  unsafe 
with  other  children,  mean,  violently  impulsive,  irresponsible, 
quickly  changeable  in  moods,  untruthful,  and  a  small  thief." 

Finally,  the  school  authorities,  at  their  wits'  ends,  placed 
her  in  seclusion.  Here,  alone  with  her  thoughts,  free  to 
let  her  fancy  play,  she  gave  full  rein  to  her  imagination  and 
wove  a  broad,  systematized,  delusional  fabric  to  the  effect 

*  The  term  "tender"  is  used  to  describe  a  quality  of  temperament 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  its  owner  to  meet  trying  life -situations 
without  a  marked  play  of  emotion.  The  tender  person's  feelings 
make  him  acutely  aware  of  commonly  embraced  realities.  His  feel- 
ings anchor  him  in  the  world,  so  that  he  cannot  withdraw  into  him- 
self as  can  the  sensitive  person. 
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that  she  was  a  princess  stolen  from  her  ancestral  castle. 
She  declared  that  her  father,  the  king,  founded  El  Dorado. 
She  recalled  the  golden  chest,  the  crown  jewels,  the  royal 
birth  certificate,  and  much  else  to  bolster  her  accounts.  She 
insisted  that  gold,  not  blood,  coursed  through  her  veins,  that 
a  diamond  scepter  was  inside  of  her  body  and  that  her  real 
hair  consisted  of  flaxen  curls. 

As  she  developed  this  delusional  system,  she  underwent  a 
complete  change  of  character.  She  became  a  model  of 
good  deportment,  was  properly  self-contained  and  prac- 
ticed a  ladvlike  restraint.  In  a  word,  she  conducted  herself 
as  if  she  were  a  princess.  As  she  put  it,  "Princesses  don't 
lie,  use  slang,  or  act  up."  Her  past  behavior  she  regarded 
as  unworthy  of  royalty.  This  "good"  conduct  continued 
as  long  as  she  could  retain  her  delusional  system.  Only 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  her  delusional 
beliefs  did  her  former  animal  behavior  erupt  through  her 
superficial  culture.  Unable  to  leave  a  helpful  substitute  in 
its  place,  the  psychiatrist  realized  it  was  dangerous  to  take 
from  her  her  living  philosophy. 

On  account  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  special  set  of  beliefs 
she  had  developed  to  make  life  more  bearable,  she  was  con- 
tinually getting  into  trouble  with  the  other  children.  The 
final  outcome  was  her  transference  from  the  state  school 
to  the  state  hospital.  There  the  treatment  of  her  case  was 
carefully  followed  with  two  ideas  kept  clearly  in  mind : 
First,  that  growing  older  is  often  accompanied  by  a  cooling 
of  the  emotional  life.  This  permits  a  socialization  of  the 
person  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  Second,  that 
the  replacement  of  Flora's  unusual  beliefs  with  beliefs  not 
necessarily  more  true  but  more  standardized  by  (common 
to)  society  must  be  a  slow,  gradual  process. 

Analysis:  To  understand  this  child  is  to  make  long  strides 
toward  understanding  the  numerous  personality  disorders 
occurring  in  children,  especially  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  thirteen  years,  following  "sleeping  sickness."     Affected 
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by  a  brain  disease  just  at  the  age  when  they  are  building 
their  social  habits,  children  who  were  formerly  tractable, 
cheerful,  and  truthful  become  disobedient,  irritable,  and  dis- 
honest. In  their  restless,  aggressive  reactions  they  are  often 
described  as  being  brutal  and  savage.  How  important  it 
is  to  know  that  this  brain  disease  is  not  the  kind  that  over- 
stimulates  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  controls 
human  social  and  moral  behavior,  but  rather  a  deeper  part 
of  the  nervous  system  having  to  do  with  the  expression  of 
the  more  animal,  instinctive,  and  emotional  reactions ! 

What  light  this  brief  review  of  one  case  sheds  upon  the 
importance  for  the  individual  of  the  belief,  the  idea !  Just 
as  one  turns  to  religious  beliefs  for  their  steadying  and  con- 
soling effects,  so  Flora,  in  her  beliefs,  found  a  similar  sort 
of  peace  and  harbor  from  her  over-reacting  instinctively  in 
ways  of  impulsiveness,  excitability  and  irritability.  In  iso- 
lation, i.e.,  away  from  realities,  she  was  prey  to  thinking 
undisciplined  by  reality  demands.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us 
to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  fact  that  when  one  deprived 
Flora  of  the  biological  (survival)  value  her  ideas  had  for 
her,  she  would  again  revert  to  primitive,  hostile,  combative 
behavior  ? 

One  significant  aspect  of  the  structure  of  the  personality 
reveals  the  direction  that  personality  control  takes  when 
the  mind  is  damaged.  When  the  reality  of  his  beliefs  and 
ideas  is  taken  from  a  person  so  that  reality  no  longer  serves 
as  a  control  over  his  conduct,  this  control  is  not  taken  over 
by  relatively  higher-grade  mental  activities.  None  exists. 
Rather,  do  lower-grade  and  more  animal-like  features  of 
the  personality  assert  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  natural  for 
anyone  less  than  a  saint  to  react  to  treachery  (faith  taken 
away)  not  by  philosophic  calm  and  judicial  action  (high- 
grade  mental  control)  but  rather  by  fighting  and  destroying 
in  rage  and  anger  (animalistic  level  of  control). 

The  Facts:  Ernest  M.,  a  white,  adult  male,  aged  fifty-one 
years,  German-Irish  descent,  came  to  the  hospital  following 
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his  arrest  for  incestuous  advances  towards  his  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter.  His  family  history  showed  a  notable  amount 
of  deviation  in  the  direction  of  organic  nervous  diseases 
and  general  impulsiveness.  As  his  father  before  him  had 
grown  older,  his  personality,  too,  had  changed.  He,  also, 
had  become  excessively  interested  in  sexual  matters  and  it 
is  reported,  took  indecent  liberties  with  his  granddaughter 
and  other  little  girls.  Because  of  his  father's  described 
weakness  and  the  unusually  strict,  rigid  moral  code  of  his 
mother,  Ernest's  early  years  were  punctuated  by  domestic 
quarrels.  He  continued  to  be  a  bed-wetter  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old. 

Ernest  married  a  woman  he  had  known  ever  since  he  was 
a  child  and  their  married  life  was  a  very  happy  one.  He 
won  the  respect  of  the  community,  at  one  time  being 
elected  mayor  of  his  little  town.  As  they  grew  older,  his 
children  were  not  properly  respectful  of  him  and  carried 
on  in  impulsive,  thoughtless  ways.  He  was  caught  in  the 
financial  depression  and  was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations. 
About  this  time  he  became  sad  in  his  outlook  and  com- 
plained of  being  confused  in  his  comprehension.  He  made 
mistakes  in  judgment  and  began  to  change  in  undesirable 
ways  in  his  sexual  life.  His  fifteen-year-old,  attractive 
daughter  did  not  repel  his  advances  towards  her,  but  rather, 
acted  as  though  flattered  and  intrigued  by  them,  using  them 
as  a  club  to  hold  over  him  in  order  to  get  what  she  wanted. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  would  not  accede  to  her  wishes 
to  let  her  attend  a  party,  she  divulged  their  secret. 

The  examinations  in  the  hospital  indicated  that  Ernest 
was  suffering  from  hardening  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain 
causing  insufficient  brain  nourishment  and  consequent  men- 
tal deterioration.  Characteristically  such  a  brain  disease 
shows  itself  first  in  the  blunting  of  the  moral  values,  a  dull- 
ing of  the  intellect  for  higher  and  more  complicated  con- 
siderations and  some  impairment  of  the  memory. 
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Analysis:  How  often  do  we  find  physical  diseases  making 
disintegrating  inroads  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  personality ! 
Here,  we  learn  that  actual  physical  changes  in  Ernest's  body 
served  to  destroy  an  almost  lifelong,  harmonious  personality 
balance  and  made  possible  his  becoming  a  behavior  problem 
practically  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  science  of 
physiology  points  out  to  us  that  in  disease,  when  the  less 
human  and  more  primitive  lower  nervous  centers  are  re- 
leased from  the  control  normally  exerted  over  them  by  the 
higher  intellectual  nervous  centers,  they  find  it  possible 
to  thrust  themselves  forward  in  aggressive  ways  previously 
denied  them.  We  see  this  man  with  his  instinctive  drives 
yet  strong  within  him  freed  from  the  inhibitions,  resistances, 
and  prohibitions  of  a  lifelong  growth.  Because  of  the  ac- 
tual destruction  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  whose  function 
it  is  to  direct  their  raw  energies  into  useful  human  channels, 
we  see  the  impulses  and  instincts  of  a  grown  man  running 
wild.  It  is  as  though  he  were  made  again  more  an  animal 
creature  of  unsocialized  impulses,  this  time  a  greater  social 
threat  because  he  has  more  than  the  limited  powers  of  the 
animal  or  infant. 

The  Facts:  Rose  W.,  an  American-born,  fifteen-year-old 
girl  of  Slavic-Gypsy  parentage,  was  referred  to  the  juvenile 
clinic  because  she  was  retarded  in  school  and  constantly 
truant  from  home.  Her  family  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 
gypsies  living  in  a  colony  within  a  large  city.  They  lived 
a  colorful  life  with  plenty  of  music,  dancing,  and  drinking, 
but  little  work  and  no  discipline  for  the  children  so  long 
as  they  went  with  their  tribe  and  blood.  A  study  of  Rose's 
constitutional  make-up  helps  one  to  understand  the  im- 
maturity of  her  general  behavior.  Her  personality  study 
showed  her  to  be  slightly  dull  in  intellect  and  a  rather 
simple-minded,  impulsive,  somewhat  wild,  pleasure-loving 
individual. 
During  the  examination  she  cried  freely,  begging,  cajol- 
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ing,  and  threatening  in  her  attempts  to  go  home.  Because 
of  her  truancy  from  home  and  school  she  was  placed  in 
a  girls'  training  home.  There  she  adjusted  poorly  and 
showed  little  promise  of  adjusting  more  satisfactorily.  She 
was  exceedingly  unhappy  because  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  her.  It  was  felt  that  the  training  she  received 
there  would  not  have  very  lasting  effects  after  her  return 
home.  Her  dull  intelligence,  relative  irresponsibility,  and 
love  of  freedom  offered  unpromising  material  for  domestic 
training.  Yet  she  was  not  a  delinquent  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  For  instance,  in  discussing  sex  she  remarked  with 
a  race  consciousness  that  characterized  many  of  her  re- 
marks :  "I  have  been  decent.  Mv  race  is  very  particular 
about  this." 

Analysis:  In  Rose's  case  the  physical  examination  failed  to 
reveal  the  cause  in  organic  deviation  that  it  did  reveal  in 
the  cases  of  Flora  Y.  and  Ernest  M.  What  racial  contribu- 
tions were  this  girl's  ?  What  ruthless,  primitive  drives 
pushed  her  on?  How  much  a  part  of  the  riotous  culture 
in  which  she  grew  up  were  her  getting  up  and  walking  out 
of  the  schoolroom  and  staying  away  from  home  overnight  ? 
How  actually  unfair  to  expect  her  to  accommodate  herself 
to  living  with  a  group  of  girls  of  entirely  different  heritage 
and  training  !  How  unreasonable  it  is  to  attempt  an  under- 
standing of  such  a  person  without  an  appreciation  of  her 
background,  without  a  long-distance  account  of  how  she 
came  to  be,  and  towards  what  goal  she  should  be  directed ! 

The  Facts:  Sidney  G.,  a  thirteen-year-old,  American  boy 
of  Jewish  parentage,  was  seen  in  the  clinic  because,  follow- 
ing a  period  of  one  and  one-half  years'  "nervousness,"  he 
began  to  express  the  belief  that  he  was  being  poisoned  and 
hypnotized.  His  familial  stock  was  characterized  on  the 
paternal  side  by  undesirable  personality  traits  of  egocen- 
tricity,  selfishness,  antisocial  behavior,  stinginess,  and  a  rule 
of  fear ;  on  the  maternal  side  by  soft,  tender,  moody,  but 
well-socialized  people. 
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Sidney's  home  life  was  unhappy.  His  father,  highly  edu- 
cated concerning  his  own  race,  religion  and  people,  re- 
garded "the  past  as  something  to  be  worshiped"  and 
continually  held  his  mother  and  sister  up  as  perfect  ideals 
of  womanhood.  He  regarded  toys  and  child  play  as  use- 
less. Sidney's  mother,  a  soft,  tender,  overly  solicitous 
woman  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with,  but  apart  from 
her  husband,  described  herself  in  the  home  as  "living  on 
top  of  a  volcano  which  is  about  to  erupt."  Sidney  referred 
to  his  home  as  "a  house  with  four  walls  —  not  a  home." 

Even  as  a  small  child,  Sidney  was  sensitive,  obstinate,  self- 
sufficient  and  sometimes  spiteful.  When  he  was  eleven 
years  old  his  father  quarreled  with  the  mother  of  Sidney's 
chum,  accusing  her  of  spreading  malicious  gossip  about  him. 
Sidney  then  became  estranged  from  his  boy  friend,  stayed 
alone,  and  began  to  have  the  feeling  that  his  boy  friend's 
family  had  turned  against  him.  As  he  put  it,  he  developed 
the  "obsession"  that  they  were  trying  to  poison  him.  He 
was  ashamed  of  this  obsession.  He  closed  himself  off  par- 
ticularly from  his  father.  He  accused  his  mother  of  spying 
upon  him  to  report  his  movements  to  his  father.  He  re- 
fused to  eat  food  prepared  at  home  and  refused  to  permit 
a  doctor  to  examine  him.  He  became  increasingly  with- 
drawn, feeling  that  he  was  not  at  all  understood. 

Sidney's  type  of  constitutional  make-up  more  commonly 
favors  a  personality  of  egocentric,  sensitive,  excitable  quali- 
ties. By  tests  and  impression  he  was  of  very  superior  in- 
telligence. At  the  hospital  it  was  early  apparent  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a  bov  of  sensitive,  fearful  temperament 
who  had  reacted  to  personal  problems  and  a  very  unsatis- 
factory home  life  by  withdrawal  from  ordinary  boyish  in- 
terests into  abnormal  self-concerns.  As  he  put  it,  alone 
with  his  thoughts  he  developed  habits  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing which  he  could  not  throw  off.  Through  numerous 
subterfuges,  many  of  them  having  a  play  significance  for 
him,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  unknown  to  one 
physician  after  another.     Finally,  an  unusually  gifted  and 
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well-trained  psychiatric  worker,  of  Jewish  extraction  and 
traditions,  reached  the  boy's  inner  personal  life,  established 
an  understanding  rapport  with  him,  began  his  re-education 
along  more  normal  lines,  and  reported  the  first  real  progress 
made  in  his  case. 

Analysis :  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "like  father  like 
son"  ?  Why  do  people  of  one  race  understand  each  other 
more  readily  than  people  of  diverse  races  ?  What  lies  be- 
hind the  "nervous  tendency"  or  the  delicate  balance  of  this 
child  ?  What  place  can  over-culture  have  in  child  train- 
ing ?  What  is  the  significance  of  habit  for  education  ? 
How  can  we  understand  Sidney  without  having  asked  our- 
selves these  questions  ?  If  the  above  all-too-brief  story  of 
Sidney's  person  is  understandable  to  the  mental  hygienist 
and  to  the  teacher,  it  is  because  they  have  concerned 
themselves  at  some  time  or  another  with  such  and  similar 
questions.  Intelligence  will  probably  not  save  us,  but 
knowledge  and  wisdom  may. 

The  Facts:  George  K.,  an  American  boy,  aged  eighteen 
years,  of  mixed  colored  and  white  parentage,  came  to  the 
hospital  because  he  was  unable  to  concentrate.  A  study  of 
his  maternal  stock  indicated  it  to  consist  of  all  white  people, 
many  of  them  making  inferior  adjustments  in  life  by  virtue 
of  personality  traits  of  impulsiveness  and  inadequacy.  The 
mother  herself  was  friendly,  sociable,  and  of  a  soft,  tender 
temperament.  A  study  of  his  paternal  stock  indicated  it  to 
consist  of  all  colored  (Negro)  people  of  remarkable  am-  : 
bition  and  initiative.  The  father  was  a  sensitive,  unsociable, 
egocentric  individual. 

A  study  of  the  patient's  personality  described  him  as  hav-  i 
ing  a  well-established  "running  away  from  difficulty"  re- 
action pattern.  Just  as  he  ran  away  from  school  and  home, 
so  he  ran  away  from  the  real  personality  conflicts  which 
continually  pestered  him.  Such  personality  conflicts  ap- 
peared in  their  true  form  only  in  his  dreams  which  were 
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characteristically  concerned  with  racial  problems.  He  was 
very  poorly  oriented  regarding  his  own  personality 
make-up.  Of  good  intelligence  and  of  both  sensitive  and 
tender  temperament,  he  found  much  peace  in  seclusion  and 
phantasy.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  concen- 
trate upon  practical  facts,  he  proved  absent-minded  and 
distractible.  He  was  very  sensitive  to  social  barriers  and 
restrictions.  His  mixed  parentage  created  the  most  dis- 
agreeable personal  fact  of  all,  social  inacceptability.  He 
ran  away  from  this  particular  fact  and  then  generalized  this 
running  away  from  difficulties  for  other  areas  of  activity. 

Analysis:  What  interplay  of  inherited  momentum  and  en- 
vironmental forces  are  we  concerned  about  here?  What 
is  meant  by  the  term  "compromise"?  How  are  compro- 
Imises  formed?  Little  wonder  that  this  youth  complained 
|of  difficulties  in  thinking !  Lacking  the  advantages  of  early, 
;  sensible  directing  of  his  energies,  he  developed  the  habit 
of  denying  the  existence  of  his  problems.  He  attempted 
a  level  of  adjustment  on  the  impractical  plane  of  the  phan- 
tasy. Surely  there  is  little  that  is  mysterious  in  his  case  and 
in  the  many  similar  cases  with  which  the  mental  hygienist 
lis  concerned.  What  we  might  say  is  that  almost  unfair 
|  burdens  were  automatically  heaped  on  him  at  the  very 
awakening  of  himself  as  a  personality.  What  intense  prob- 
lems were  his  as  he  was  growing  up  in  the  community! 
How  much  greater  even  these  problems  became  for  him 
,as,  with  the  adult's  comprehension,  he  saw  his  situation  in 
its  ever-increasing  complexity!  A  part- white  person  in  a 
wholly-white  world.  The  situations  in  which  he  could  ad- 
just with  the  least  effort  gradually  narrowed  themselves 
more  and  more.  How  much  should  we  know  of  biological, 
racial,  social,  familial,  and  educational  principles  to  attempt 
the  reasonable  guidance  and  training  of  an  individual  like 
George  through  his  early  years  past  the  fledgling  stage  up 
to  the  time  when  as  an  individual  member  of  society,  he  is 
expected  to  carry  on  with  less  help  ? 
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The  Facts:  Grace  L.,  a  white,  American  girl  of  English 
descent,  aged  twenty-one  years,  Christian  religion,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  because  her  excessive  religious  inter- 
ests were  interfering  with  her  ordinary  life's  activities.  Her 
ancestry,  to  a  notable  extent,  consisted  of  individuals  who 
were  overly  religious  and  eccentric.  Her  physical  make-up 
was  classically  that  found  more  commonly  in  personalities 
concerned  chiefly  with  self  interests.  Her  home  life  was 
spent  a  great  deal  under  the  influence  of  an  overly  senti- 
mental mother,  the  servant  of  an  abnormally  tender  con- 
science. Such  a  mother,  coupled  with  an  equally  religious, 
but  less  imaginative  father,  left  her  continually  in  an 
unnaturally  awesome  and  devout  atmosphere.  In  person- 
ality, she  was  described  as  always  having  been  tender,  sensi- 
tive, timid,  ardently  religious,  and  actively  interested  in 
only  "the  highest  things  in  life."  As  a  child  she  was  ter- 
rified by  sexual  approaches  of  boys.  As  a  school  teacher 
she  suffered  indignities  which  severely  hurt  her  ideals.  She 
was  shamed  sexually  by  the  girls  and  boys  she  was  teaching 
and  insulted  by  an  elderly  man  in  a  position  of  authority. 
These  circumstances  led  her  to  withdraw  from  an  active 
life.  She  began  to  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  to  think 
of  becoming  a  missionary.  The  young  man  in  whom  she 
was  formerly  interested  had  not  requited  her  affection  and 
she  began  to  elaborate  the  phantasy  that  he  loved  her.  She 
could  not  countenance  his  meeting  her  in  a  natural  way 
and  began  to  invest  him  with  divine  qualities.  Left  alone 
with  her  thoughts,  in  other  words,  deprived  of  the  valuable 
check  of  group  ways  of  looking  at  things,  she  began  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  the  bride  of  Christ.  In  great  detail  she 
spoke  of  the  actual  physical  relationships  that  God  and 
she  enjoyed.  Commonly  she  identified  her  former  lover 
with  God.  She  was  abnormally  content  and  happy  with 
her  beliefs.  She  took  no  interest  in  the  various  hospital 
activities.  While  formerly  very  shy  and  sensitive,  she 
changed ;  parts  of  her  personality,  before  undeveloped,  now 
gradually  flowered.     She  acted  less  like  a  child  and  more 
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like  a  young  woman  so  far  as  her  social  presence  was  con- 
cerned. With  her  wishes  and  dreams  become  "realities" 
she  had  nothing  to  be  dissatisfied  about  and  nothing  to  work 
for.     She  was  complete. 

Analysis :  What  do  we  see  in  this  patient  but  a  culmination 
of  her  ancestors  ?  Why  are  her  ways  of  thinking  so  similar 
to  the  primitive  ways  of  thinking  found  in  the  dream,  in 
the  child,  and  in  the  savage  ways  of  thought  which  are  not 
bound  by  the  Here  or  There  or  the  Now  or  Then  ?  How 
clearly  her  tranquillity  in  her  beliefs  brings  out  the  survival 
value  of  the  idea !  How  forcibly  this  case  brings  home  to 
us  the  fact  that  we  believe  what  we  want  to  believe  in  order 
to  save  ourselves !  Much  more  meaningful  for  us  becomes 
St.  Paul's  definition  of  faith :  "Now  faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Sound  mental  hygiene  is  inseparable  from  "the  good 
life."  But  why  is  this  true,  and  what  is  "the  good  life"  ? 
What  is  character  ?  How  is  it  developed  ?  What  is  con- 
science? Is  it  not  a  challenging  fact  that  cases  similar  to 
Grace's  constitute  some  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  state 
hospital  admissions? 

The  Facts :  Ralph  H.,  a  white,  American  man,  aged  twenty- 
five  years,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  because  of  his  in- 
creasingly abnormal,  seclusive  behavior.  Little  information 
was  available  regarding  his  parental  stock  other  than  that 
his  father  was  described  as  having  been  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family.  Ralph's  constitutional  make-up  was  of  a  kind 
more  common  to  personalities  of  primarily  self-centered  in- 
terests. He  was  an  only  child.  He  was  adopted  at  about 
the  time  he  began  to  walk  and  talk.  His  foster  parents 
were  described  as  knowing  little  of  children  but  as  "mean- 
ing well."  Even  as  a  child  he  was  said  to  have  a  very  sensi- 
tive temperament.  Then  he  was  a  fighter,  always  accepted 
dares,  and  seemed  to  lack  sustained  outside  interests. 
When  Ralph  was  thirteen  years  old,  his  foster  father  was 
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admitted  to  the  state  hospital  in  a  deep,  prolonged,  emo- 
tional depression.  Ralph  grieved  very  much  and  was  very 
lonely.  At  that  time  he  learned  by  accident  that  he  was  I 
adopted.  For  the  next  seven  years  he  believed  he  was  an  I 
illegitimate  child.  He  never  told  the  foster  mother  of  this 
belief  until  just  before  he  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Then  he  broke  down  and  cried :  "Well,  I  guess  I  should 
never  have  been  born." 

Passing  through  adolescence  he  suffered  a  great  deal  on 
account  of  misinformation  he  had  received  regarding  sex 
life.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  began  drinking  oc- 
casionally.    He  never  held  a  job  for  any  length  of  time. 

Ralph's  marriage  was  a  forced  one.  He  was  never  sure 
of  the  parentage  of  his  children.  His  married  life  consisted 
of  a  series  of  quarrels.  While  drinking  he  was  cruel  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Although  there  were  extra-marital  re- 
lations  on  his  part,  he  accused  his  faithful  wife  of  infidelity. 
His  wife  finally  divorced  him  and  he  retired  to  the  woods 
where  he  built  himself  a  shack  "miles  from  nowhere." 
There  he  stayed  alone,  hiding  if  he  heard  someone  coming. 
His  foster  mother  found  him  and  brought  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. For  several  days  he  would  speak  his  mind  to  no  one, 
or,  as  we  say,  he  was  inaccessible.  When  he  began  to 
talk,  it  was  learned  that  he  wished  to  be  castrated  so  that 
he  would  not  feel  drawn  toward  the  opposite  sex.  It  de- 
veloped that  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  in  the  woods  to  a 
study  of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  In  relating  his  strug- 
gles with  problems  of  origin,  he  would  remark :  "I'm  not 
so  good  at  explaining  my  ideas  as  I  am  thinking  them  my- 
self." In  a  convincing  manner,  in  low,  measured  tones  he 
would  deliver  his  fantastic  theories  about  sources  and  causes. 
"The  world  was  designed  by  a  mathematical  man  and  some 
traitor  switched  him.  Take  the  deer,  the  tiger  and  the  fox, 
they  have  all  the  instincts.  I  traced  out  a  lot  of  things; 
certain  kinds  of  fish  have  combined.  Certain  chickens  have 
buzzard  in  them  — the  original  chicken  is  the  bantam.  I 
started  to  think  these  things  out  fifteen  years  ago.     I  won- 
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dered  how  the  world  was  created.  I  traced  it  back.  At 
first  it  was  three  feet  in  diameter.  I  can  trace  food  back, 
the  construction  of  the  sun.  The  lily  was  the  first  flower. 
Take  the  trees  in  the  forests.  Originally  there  were  just 
four  trees,  the  white  pines,  the  white  oak,  the  rosewood,  and 
the  ironwood." 

Throughout  his  hospital  residence,  true  to  his  sensitive 
temperament,  he  resented  all  intrusions  upon  his  privacy  and 
displayed  extreme  irritability  towards  attempts  to  get  him 
in  touch  with  reality.  When  not  jarred  by  the  facts  of  life 
he  wore  a  contented  expression. 

Analysis:  What  does  the  story  of  this  young  man's  per- 
sonality disclose  ?  Here  we  have  the  account  of  a  person 
whose  earlier  childhood  reactions  are  interpretable  as 
compensations  for  his  sensitive  nature.  Here,  as  in  many 
instances,  we  shall  find  the  so-called  sensitive  *  or  over- 
sensitive nature  an  important  element  in  the  personality 
picture. 

What  difficult  adjustments  and  habits  of  thinking  were 
shaped  by  Ralph's  being  uprooted  from  his  parental  home 
and  transplanted  into  a  foster  home !  How  helpful  it 
would  have  been  for  his  foster  parents  to  realize  the  diffi- 
cult relationships  existing  between  his  "wishbone"  and  his 
"backbone" !  As  an  anxious  child  he  developed  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  best  defensive  is  a  valiant  offensive.  He 
became  "hardboiled  and  tough."  At  an  age  ordinarily  very 
susceptible  to  any  disturbing  influences  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  feelings  of  shame,  guilt,  and  grief  caused  by 
his  imagined  illegitimacy,  his  own  sexual  conflicts,  and  his 
foster  father's  mental  sickness. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  Ralph  proved  unequal  to 

*  This  term  "sensitiveness"  is  used  to  describe  a  quality  of  tem- 
perament which  makes  it  difficult  for  its  owner  to  modify  himself 
efficiently  to  meet  trying  life-situations.  Unable  to  adjust  satisfac- 
torily towards  realities  shared  by  others,  he  develops  his  own  par- 
ticular ideas  of  reality,  which,  because  they  are  unlike  common  ones, 
must  be  considered  eccentric. 
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common  life-sequences  and  ordinary  hardships.  At  no  time 
did  he  weave  a  woman  into  his  life's  plan.  He  was  unwill- 
ingly drawn  into  married  life,  a  cooperative  situation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted.  His  expression  of  the 
insufferable  consequences  of  conflicts  between  his  wishes 
and  harsh  facts  was  first  noticed  in  the  form  of  drinking, 
later  on  in  irritable  states,  and  finally  in  his  secluding  him- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Leading  a  hermit  existence, 
he  lacked  the  "common  touch"  with  people  necessary  to  ' 
produce  common-sense  thinking  and  his  ideas  took  an  ab- 
normally eccentric,  individual  turn.  In  his  adolescent  con- 
cern over  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  he  established  an 
overwhelming  bias  around  which  the  pattern  of  his  thinking 
was  to  revolve  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  dealt  with  prob- 
lems of  origin  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  psychiatrist. 
Knowing  something  of  what  he  was  like  at  the  start  and 
knowing  something  of  what  then  happened  to  him,  we 
are  better  able  to  understand  his  continued  intense  interest 
in  the  cause  and  genesis  of  phenomena  as  being  a  thinly 
disguised  outward  expression  of  his  long  self-contained  ab- 
sorption with  his  own  birth  problem.  Alone  with  himself, 
he>  did  what  he  could  do  with  the  greatest  self-satisfaction. 
His  sensitive  nature  endured  the  painful  preoccupation  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  origin  as  long  as  it  could.  Then  it 
found  relief  from  this  unbearable  contemplation  by  substi- 
tuting for  his  own  birth  concern,  the  less  personal  studies 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  sun,  earth,  plants  and  animals. 
Thus  we  see  his  delusions  as  constituting  a  self-acceptable 
formula  for  his  continued  pondering  along  the  lines  of  his 
primary  life-interests. 

The  Facts:  Caroline  S.,  an  eighteen-year-old,  American 
schoolgirl  of  English  descent,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
because  of  increasingly  individualistic  tendencies.  A  study 
of.  her  maternal  ancestry  was  very  informative,  as  both  her 
grandmother  and  mother  were  described  as  having  been 
very  much  like  the  patient.    Caroline  had  been  cared  for  by 
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a  guardian  since  she  was  four  years  old.  It  was  then  her 
mother  died.  From  the  beginning  she  was  very  self- 
assertive.  Even  as  a  child  her  relatives  used  to  inquire  of 
her:  "How  are  Caroline  and  her  idiosyncrasies?"  She 
never  showed  deep  affection  for  her  relatives  —  not  even  for 
her  only  sibling,  a  brother  one  year  her  junior.  She  was 
always  imaginative,  "dreaming  of  doing  big  things  and  of 
having  huge  sums  of  money."  She  had  always  been  se- 
clusive,  communing  with  nature.  Several  times  she  visited 
cemeteries  after  dark.  She  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing. 
She  remained  immature  late,  her  menses  not  being  estab- 
lished until  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  Her  guardian,  a 
practical,  common-sense  woman,  just  the  opposite  of  her 
charge  in  many  ways,  criticised  Caroline  mostly  for  her 
intolerance  of  others. 

In  appearance  Caroline  was  attractive  as  to  face  and 
form.  There  was  noticeable  a  certain  setness  or  stoniness 
in  her  facial  expression  commonly  implying  definite  pur- 
pose. Clinically  and  by  tests  she  gave  the  impression  of 
being  very  bright.  She  gave  a  long  account  of  being  mis- 
understood, stressing  that  her  guardian  had  always  stood 
for  thwarting  and  frustration  in  her  life.  When  she  was 
very  young  she  decided  that  she  would  stay  with  the 
guardian  only  to  get  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 
She  declared  that  her  philosophy  embodied  the  principle 
of  being  true  to  the  self  more  than  being  true  to  others. 
What  people  do  not  know  does  not  matter  !  "Useful  fiction 
is  used  in  religion,  art  and  elsewhere,  so  why  shouldn't  it 
be  woven  into  one's  life  plan  with  equal  success?"  She 
deprecated  any  "practice  of  sublimation"  and  described  it 
as  a  "roundabout  sex  vent,"  decrying  the  hypocrisy  of 
similar  indirect  reactions.  True  to  her  philosophy,  she 
was  co-operative,  except  in  stealthy  infractions  of  rules. 
There  was  always  a  question  as  to  how  honest  her  responses 
were.  A  helpful  understanding  finally  was  reached  with 
her.     She  could  not  be  kept  in  the  hospital  over  a  suffi- 
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ciently  long  period  of  time  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
desirably  lasting  effects. 

Analysis:  One  might  summarize  Caroline's  potentialities 
with  regard  to  their  significance  as  contrasting  assets  and 
liabilities  in  the  following  manner.  As  assets,  we  may  note 
her  high  intelligence,  intellectual  curiosity,  good  appear- 
ance, potentially  engaging  manner,  good  family  connections, 
and  sound  financial  status.  As  liabilities,  we  may  note  the 
deviation  remarked  in  her  familial  stock,  the  immaturity  of 
her  constitutional  organization,  her  long-continued  ego- 
centricity,  her  autocratic  philosophy  which  frequently 
embraced  dishonesty  and  was  remarkably  deficient  in  a  de- 
sirable kind  of  social  suggestibility,  and  her  indulgent  ab- 
sorption with. sex  interests.  Certain  of  her  proclivities 
cannot  well  be  mentioned  under  either  assets  or  liabilities. 
Those  referred  to  are  marked  tenacity  of  purpose,  intense 
ambition,  and  general  richness  of  emotional  life. 

It  will  be  well  in  attempting  to  understand  Caroline  to 
try  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  her  mother's  very  ego- 
centric personality  make-up.  Furthermore,  we  may  well 
study  the  effects  upon  the  child  of  being  taken  away  from 
her  parental  home  during  her  very  early  (sensitive  and  im- 
pressionable) years.  How  much  significance  must  we  give 
to  the  numerous  clashes  between  her  own  sensitive,  imagina- 
tive; nature  and  her  matter-of-fact  guardian  ?  What  is  tem- 
perament ?  How  much  importance  shall  we  attach  to  her 
particular  age  in  life  ?     What  are  the  "ages"  of  man  ? 

The  precipitating  reasons  for  Caroline's  hospitalization 
were  her  imprudent  expression  of  free  ideas  on  matters  of 
sex.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  as  she  grows  older,  her 
present  ideas  may  undergo  a  reorganization  along  more  ac- 
ceptable and  desirable  lines  ?  After  all,  she  asserts  herself 
with  some  logic.  Her  chief  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
projects  herself  upon  the  world  with  less  than  the  ordinary 
regard  for  what  is  commonly  considered  practical.  She 
underestimates  the  danger  of  not  compromising  with,  if  not 
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actually  surrendering  to,  the  demands  of  her  environment. 
She  does  not  identify  herself  with  her  fellow  men. 

The  Facts:  John  L.,  an  adolescent,  American  schoolboy, 
of  Italian  descent,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  because 
he  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Apart  from  minor 
emotional  disturbances,  his  family  history  revealed  no 
other  mental  deviation.  His  people  were,  for  the  most 
part,  warm,  friendly  individuals.  His  general  constitutional 
make-up  was  characteristic  of  personalities  relatively  more 
often  interested  in  group  activities  and  goals  than  in  matters 
pertaining  only  to  the  self.  His  up-bringing  was  a  tender, 
solicitous  one.  He  was  a  lively  boy,  popular,  sociable,  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  widely  interested  in  boys' 
endeavors.  He  tended  to  worry  a  good  deal  about  his 
grades,  wished  to  do  well,  and  tried  to  please.  He  got 
behind  in  his  work  and  industriously  arose  early  in  the 
morning  to  study.  He  was  concerned  greatly  over  matters 
of  personal  character  and  always  expressed  a  keen  social 
consciousness.  He  had  a  very  tender  temperament.  Here, 
as  in  many  instances,  we  will  find  the  so-called  tender,  even 
over-tender,  nature  an  important  element  in  the  personality 
picture. 

John  was  always  given  to  ups  and  downs  in  mood.  Once 
while  feeling  buoyant  he  gradually  became  more  hilariously 
active  without  swinging  back  to  more  quiet  behavior. 
While  happy,  as  one  might  expect,  he  was  expansive  in  his 
thinking,  with  a  tendency  towards  entertaining  grandiose 
ideas.  However,  he  always  remained  aware  of  group 
values,  and  in  the  breath  following  some  unstudied  remark, 
would  apologize  for  it.  As  his  excitement  cooled,  he  gradu- 
ally became  himself  so  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Analysis:  A  review  of  the  story  of  John's  person  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  hope  to  understand  why,  almost  over- 
night, he  became  so  generally  overactive.     Why  did  John 
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become  excited  ?  Why  does  anyone  become  excited  ?  In 
his  mental  deviations  he  is  consistently  true  to  his  progeni- 
tors (racial  and  familial),  his  own  tender  temperament,  and 
his  own  characteristic  emotional  ways  of  reacting  towards 
his  life-experiences.  Thus  in  his  most  "abnormal"  period, 
John  merely  expressed  himself  in  an  exaggerated  form.  As 
his  relatives  were  told  in  the  effort  to  give  them  insight 
into  his  behavior,  in  his  overactivity  he  conducted  himself 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  quickened  actions  of  the  speeded-up 
"movie."  If  the  environment  were  similarly  accelerated, 
he  would  be  "right  in  the  swim"  ;  whereas  people  reacting 
at  normal  speed,  in  their  relatively  slow  and  sluggish  mo- 
tions, would  then  be  as  helpless  as  fish  out  of  water.  Cases 
of  which  John's  is  a  pattern  case,  constitute  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  mental  hospital  admissions. 

The  Facts:  Peter  H.,  a  white,  American  male  of  German 
descent,  Roman  Catholic  faith,  aged  twenty-four  years,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  because  he  claimed  he  was  the  Pope 
or  a  great  physician.  He  thought  that  he  had  invented 
electricity ;  that  he  was  being  photographed ;  and  that 
everything  he  said  was  so  important  that  it  was  being 
broadcast.  His  family  history  brought  out  that  his  rela- 
tives were  sociable,  popular  people  of  excellent  community 
standing. 

Peter's  general  constitutional  make-up  was  characteristic 
of  personalities  relatively  ^  more  interested  in  social  than  in- 
dividual concerns.  His  family  setting  and  influences  had 
always  been  good,  but  somewhat  restricting  ones.  Even  as 
a  child  he  was  forward,  a  great  talker,  aggressive,  ambitious, 
but  also  good-humored  and  pleasant.  He  was  described  as 
tending  to  be  noticeably  either  enthusiastic  or  dispirited  in 
his  undertakings.  During  a  three  weeks'  motor  trip  he 
stinted  on  food  in  order  to  save  money  to  buy  gifts  for 
people.  Following  this,  he  did  not  look  well  and  seemed 
tensional  and  depressed,  but  insisted  on  returning  to  his 
work  a  full  week  before  scheduled.     Soon  the  family  no- 
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ticed  he  was  staying  out  late  at  night,  getting  along  on  but 
a  few  hours'  sleep.  Following  a  trivial  difference  of  opinion 
with  his  mother,  he  quarreled  violently  with  her  and  left 
the  home,  declaring  he  would  never  return.  He  bought 
an  automobile,  soon  acquired  three  tickets  for  speeding  and 
finally  became  so  excited  and  distractible  he  no  longer  could 
settle  down  sufficiently  for  his  work.  He  became  increas- 
ingly elated  and  overactive,  singing,  dancing,  laughing, 
boasting,  claiming  to  be  the  happiest  person  in  the  world. 
Throughout  his  greatest  excitement,  his  emotions  always 
could  be  readily,  although  briefly,  swayed  by  appeal  to 
group  interests.  As  his  excitement  subsided,  his  general 
behavior  became  normalized  so  that  he  was  himself  again. 

Analysis:  Once  more  we  have  the  story,  all  too  familiar  to 
psychiatrists,  of  group  (world,  or  "outside")  interests  tak- 
ing up  almost  the  entire  energy  and  occupying  nearly  the 
undivided  time  of  the  individual.  Here  we  see  a  person 
losing  his  individuality  by  absorption  into  the  larger  unit 
(the  group,  the  world,  the  other-than-self)  of  which  nor- 
mally he  is  definitely  more  a  discrete  part.  How  startlingly 
similar  his  story  is  to  that  of  the  preceding  Italian  boy, 
John  L.,  and  to  the  stories  of  so  many  other  unguided  or 
misguided,  soft,  overly  tender,  unduly  group-concerned  in- 
dividuals !  It  is  well  to  know  the  significance  of  the  Self 
and  Group  fractions  in  our  personalities  so  that  we  may 
intelligently  go  about  producing  and  preserving  a  happy 
balance  between  them. 

The  Facts:  Linda  V.,  a  white,  pre-adolescent  girl  of  Syrian 
descent,  was  brought  to  the  juvenile  court  on  a  complaint 
of  truancy.  (This  complaint  was  later  changed  to  one  of 
parental  neglect  and  cruelty  leveled  against  her  father  and 
stepmother.)  There  were  on  her  face  bad  bruises  and  deep 
scratches  which  she  said  were  inflicted  by  her  father  and 
stepmother.  She  was  very  unhappy  and  gave  information 
against  her  parents  hesitatingly  as  if  in  fear. 
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A  study  of  the  familial  stock  showed  the  father  to  be  a 
religious  fanatic.  The  stepmother  was  unhappy  with  him 
and  it  appeared  found  relief  from  her  situation  in  despotic 
attitudes  towards  the  child.  The  father  would  give  little 
information  regarding  the  patient's  mother,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  held  his  second  wife  in  the  higher  esteem. 
The  mother,  it  is  said,  died  of  a  fever  and  privation  during 
the  World  War. 

A  study  of  Linda's  constitutional  make-up  indicated  her 
to  be  of  markedly  tender  temperament,  given  to  swings  of 
mood,  and  having  emotional  "ups  and  downs."  She  had  re- 
sided in  this  country  with  her  father  and  stepmother  for 
eighteen  months.  All  that  was  known  of  her  previous  en- 
vironment was  that  she  had  been  with  a  maternal  grand- 
mother in  Syria. 

Linda's  home  provided  little  for  her  normal  social  de- 
velopment and  the  rigidity  of  its  discipline  stood  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  "free"  atmosphere  and  attitudes  she  en- 
countered in  city  schools.  Since  coming  to  the  United 
States  she  had  never  had  any  kind  of  recreation  or  outside 
enjovment.  Although  her  father,  as  evidenced  by  his  store, 
by  liis  apartment,  and  by  his  wife's  appearance,  was  appar- 
ently wealthy,  Linda  was  poorly  dressed  and  had  been 
forced  to  do  very  hard  work  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night.  When  first  seen  by  the  psychiatrist,  she  was  bash- 
ful and  obviously  repressed.  With  no  particular  willing- 
ness and  in  no  outstandingly  critical  way,  she  told  a  story 
of  home  abuses.  She  was  deeply  depressed  and  at  times  a 
little  fearful.  Although  shy  and  somewhat  retiring  in  her 
ways,  she  was  noticeably  in  touch  with  her  examiner.  She 
was  of  average  intelligence. 

Here  was  a  type  of  nature  that  lent  itself  more  readily  to 
abnormally  deep  depressions  or  to  intense  excitements. 
The  examination  indicated  that  she  was  depressed  only  as 
a  natural  result  of  or  as  a  secondary  reaction  to  her  difficult 
home  environment  rather  than  without  due  cause  or  as  a 
symptom   of   disease.     It   was   felt  that   she   needed   close 
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guarding  against  the  depressions'  becoming  deeper  and 
passing  into  a  diseased  state.  With  a  change  in  home  en- 
vironment afforded  by  placing  her  in  a  boarding  home,  her 
personality  received  its  first  opportunity  to  flower  in  a 
normal  way.  When  she  was  seen  a  few  months  later,  she 
presented  an  entirely  different  picture,  being  warm,  friendly, 
on  an  even  emotional  keel  with  a  much  more  helpful  world- 
outlook. 

Analysis:  How  can  we  hope  to  understand  this  child's 
truancies  from  school  without  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  them  ?  What  opportunities  do 
crowded  classrooms  give  teachers  to  know  pupils  beyond 
their  first  names  ?  How  does  the  person  make  his  decisions, 
his  compromises  ?  How  does  he  achieve  a  life-plan  or  a 
strategy  of  living,  be  this  strategy  good,  bad  or  much  of 
both  ?  How  much  of  Linda's  trouble  is  traceable  to  an  un- 
balanced father  and  to  a  home  setting  with  the  fantastic 
forces  he  loosed  in  it?  What  chance  has  the  "problem 
child"  ?  Question  the  psychiatrist's  place  in  the  trial  of  the 
confirmed  criminal,  if  you  please,  but  let  nothing  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  child's  having  his  complete  hearing.  Who 
would  question  the  value  of  the  psychiatric  viewpoint  as 
an  important  one  for  the  educator  ?  What  else  is  there  in 
a  classroom  but  the  personalities  of  school  children  ? 

The  Facts:  Vera  R.,  a  rather  attractive,  white,  American 
woman  of  Dutch  descent,  aged  twenty-two  years,  a  house- 
wife and  mother  of  one  child,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
because  of  her  physician's  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
various  body  pains,  most  of  them  referable  to  her  head  and 
neck.  Her  family  history  showed  definite  personality  de- 
viation mostly  of  the  nature  of  inferior  character  forma- 
tions ;  e.g.,  fanatic  religious  interests,  nomadic  tendencies 
and  wide  divergence  between  beliefs  and  actions. 

Vera  had  been  an  exci.able  child. "  Her  general  consti- 
tutional make-up  waV  of  ;<n  inferior  t)tfpe/made  worse  by 
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several  operations.  Her  home  environment  provided  a  pro- 
longed cradling  for  her.  The  family  attempted  to  keep  her 
a  child,  denied  her  adult  outlets  of  energy,  and  vainly  tried 
to  simplify  her  life  as  much  as  possible.  Even  as  an  adult 
she  was  always  treated  as  though  she  were  a  child  except 
for  two  occasions  when  two  of  her  brothers  inconsideratelv 
approached  her  sexually,  roughing  her  physically  at  the 
time.  Her  complaints  of  pain  about  the  head  began  then 
and  were  called  "neuralgy." 

Vera  married  a  blunt,  unimaginative,  immature  man  who 
found  himself  unable  to  cope  adequately  with  her  incon- 
sistent behavior  and  with  her  many-sided  nature.  The  birth 
of  her  first  child,  itself  a  tremendous  load  for  her,  was  fol- 
lowed by  fear  of  a  second  pregnancy.  She  began  to  want 
to  be  with  her  parents  more  than  with  her  husband.  She 
tried  to  deny  this  tendency  in  herself.  As  an  escape,  she 
sought  to  enter  the  teaching  or  nursing  profession. 

In  the  hospital  she  was  found  to  have  a  precarious  per- 
sonality make-up,  best  described  as  a  bundle  of  loosely  or- 
ganized and  self-unrecognized  wishes  and  fears.  She  gave 
a  life  narrative  of  capriciously  enjoying  brief  snatches  of 
variety  from  short  "flings"  and  long  remorses.  From  her 
account,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  well  developed  the  habit 
of  flying  away  from  unpleasant  realities  in  dreams,  faints, 
and  confining  complaints. 

Analysis:  As  the  story  is  presented  here,  the  thread  of  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  Vera's  hospitalization  can  be  followed 
with  relative  ease.  In  her  varving  and  shifting  complaints 
can  be  traced  the  influence  of  formative  causes  ordinarily 
obscure  in  family  interrelationships.  Literallv,  a  "pain  in 
the  neck"  may  mean  so  many  different  things  that  it  is 
never  enough  to  know  merely  that  one  has  it.  Beyond 
that  simple  fact,  understanding  comes  only  from  knowing 
why  one  has  it.  But  consider  this.  How  mysterious  and 
possibly  even  fatal  aniillhess  it  may  have  appeared  to  her 
mother  when  Vera  begged  off  going  to  school  because  of 
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pains  about  the  head  and  neck !  How  difficult  a  problem 
for  the  teacher  to  solve  when  Vera  begged  off  reciting  be- 
cause of  vague  aches  and  pains !  How  distressing  to  her 
young  husband,  who  develops  a  pain  only  when  physically 
injured,  must  be  her  numerous  physical  ailments !  How 
confusing  to  the  medical  practitioner  who  can  find  no 
palpable  physical  cause  for  her  host  of  complaints !  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  medical  cases,  both 
in  general  and  psychiatric  practice,  fall  into  the  group  of 
disorders  of  which  Vera's  is  a  representative  case. 

The  Facts:  Forest  H.,  a  thirteen-year-old,  adolescent  boy, 
American  born,  of  Irish  descent,  Roman  Catholic  faith,  aver- 
age intelligence,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  because  over 
a  period  of  two  years  he  had  started  a  great  many  fires  in 
the  neighborhood.  His  familial  stock  was  notable  in  that 
it  presented  some  unstable,  impulsive  people.  To  ordinary 
observation,  his  home  life  left  little  to  be  desired.  How- 
ever, as  is  often  the  case,  it  did  not  provide  him  with  deep 
understanding.  In  studying  his  constitution,  one  was  im- 
pressed with  an  immaturity  suggestive  of  personality  in- 
fantilism. 

Readily  traceable  to  his  impulsiveness  were  the  many  in- 
stances of  misbehavior  credited  to  him  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  was  very  tender  in  temperament,  stressing  strong 
likes,  dislikes,  grudges,  jealousies,  and  tendencies  to  be 
scrupulous  and  exacting.  He  continued  to  be  a  bed-wetter 
and  nail-biter  for  some  years.  He  formerly  was  given  to 
stealing  in  a  suggested  kleptomaniac  fashion.  He  had  very 
strong  mental  conflicts  over  long-enduring,  frequently  oc- 
curring masturbation.  He  got  into  religious  conflicts  be- 
cause of  his  wilful  dishonesty  with  his  priest.  He  had 
frequent  dreams  associating  bed-wetting,  sexual  pleasure, 
and  fire-setting. 

The  psychiatric  examination  brought  out  the  compulsive 
nature  of  Forest's  misconduct.  The  fires  that  he  would  set 
were  always   associated  with  sexual   excitement,  some   of 
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them  being  associated  with  revenge  motives  as  well.  His 
treatment  was  a  very  difficult  matter.  His  personality 
might  be  likened  to  a  great  ball  or  sphere  made  more  huge 
by  the  accretions  of  each  passing  year's  experiences.  The 
mental  hygienist  could  probe  deeply  into  this  sphere  only 
in  spots.  His  influences,  for  the  time  being,  were  only 
effective  for  the  outer  layers  of  the  sphere.  The  task  be- 
fore him  and  the  boy  was  to  review  the  patient's  life- 
reactions  as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  his  more  recently 
acquired  healthful  knowledge.  Thus  in  time,  the  more  re- 
cent influences  might  permeate  the  entire  sphere  to  become 
effective  in  the  boy's  total  personality  responses. 

Analysis :  It  is  often  unfair  to  expect  a  child  to  "behave" ! 
What  little,  but  real  and  vivid  tragedies  in  his  young  life 
have  shaped  him  into  his  final  decision  to  steal  a  pocketbook 
or  a  car !  In  the  grip  of  what  deep-rooted,  biological  cir- 
cumstances is  he  often  blindly  struggling  during  his  temper 
tantrum  or  his  fainting  spell !  How  true  is  all  this  par- 
ticularly of  the  adolescent,  caught  between  vast  physio- 
logical changes  within  and  vast  cultural  differences  about 
him.  Is  it  very  remarkable  that  we  speak  of  him  as  passing 
through  "the  awkward  age"  ?  Before  Forest  set  the  drug 
store  afire,  why  did  he  dream  pleasurably  of  a  great  con- 
flagration on  the  preceding  night  ?  Before  he  ran  away 
from  home,  why  did  he  dream  that  his  mother  had  returned 
home  to  live  with  his  father?  What  happenings  in  his 
very  early  years, —  yes,  even  in  the  constitutions  that  begot 
him,  set  the  stage  for  his  antisocial  acts  ? 

III.     HOW   MENTAL    HYGIENISTS   REGARD   THE   PERSON 

The  watchword  of  mental  hygiene  — understanding. 
The  feelings  of  not  being  understood  and  of  being  de- 
liberately misunderstood  are  common  threads  throughout 
personality  difficulties.  In  the  preceding  cases,  in  fact 
in  all  psychiatric  cases,  the  chief  complaint  made  by  the 
patient  and  admitted  by  his  relatives  is  that  he  is  not 
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understood.  Patients  who  are  brought  to  psychiatrists 
establish  with  him  a  relationship  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  too  long.  From  other  people  they  commonly 
get  more  than  enough  love,  tenderness,  professional  bed- 
side attitudes  and  compassion.  From  the  mental  hy- 
gienist  they  get  that  rapport  for  which  usually  they  have 
long  been  searching  —  understanding  !  No  one  ever  got 
ease  of  mind  from  having  his  life-narrative  merely  in- 
terest or  even  shock  his  listener.  An  apt  story  is  told 
of  a  murderer  who  wished  to  confess  his  guilt.  A  young 
clergyman  was  horrified  by  his  story.  Another  clergy- 
man of  confessional  experience  invitingly  responded : 
"Yes,  how  many  times,  my  son  ?"  The  matter  of  under- 
standing someone  else  is  a  matter  of  growth,  of  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  our  educational  institutions  are  based  upon  a 
belief  in  the  intimate  relationship  of  education  and 
growth.  The  general  medical  practitioner  is  well  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  a  teacher  of  his  patient. 
He  keenly  appreciates  that  his  greater  function  is  often 
a  matter  of  re-teaching  his  patient  to  take  his  first  steps. 
He  realizes  that  if  he  cannot  teach  his  patient  the  phys- 
iological limitations  of  his  diseased  organs,  his  good  for 
the  patient  will  be  very  temporary  indeed,  in  fact,  limited 
only  to  the  time  that  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital  or 
hitched  to  the  physician  by  frequent  appointments. 

In  a  study  of  mental  hygiene  and  in  putting  its  prin- 
ciples in  practice,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  that 
knowledge  is  power,  but  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
fields,  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Just  as 
in  the  discussions  of  the  preceding  personality  disorders, 
factors  of  biological,  racial,  familial,  constitutional,  and 
environmental  influence  were  stressed,  so  in  the  chapters 
to  follow,  knowledge   of  these  same  factors  will  be 
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sought.  The  reason  for  such  an  inclusive  survey  of 
human  nature  is  to  further  understanding.  Without 
such  knowledge  of  the  person,  the  kind  of  understanding 
indispensable  to  seeing  why  Johnny  is  a  "young  animal," 
Tommy  a  "pyromaniac,"  Loretta  a  "wallflower,"  and 
Bill  an  "alcoholic,"  is  impossible. 

Very  slowly  but  surely  it  is  becoming  popular  knowl- 
edge that  powers  inherited  from  prehistoric  human  and 
sub-human  life  have  not  always  been  wisely  imprisoned, 
adequately  evaluated  and  intelligently  neglected.  We 
are  children  of  the  ages.  The  elemental  world  is  within 
each  one  of  us.  The  gifts  of  protean  Nature,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  are  concentrated  in  modern  man. 
These  powers,  resurrected,  manifest  themselves  not  only 
in  occasional  atavistic  attacks  of  the  nature  of  brutality, 
but  also  in  a  steady  stream  of  "ready  made"  solutions  for 
innumerable  life  problems.  Throughout,  but  mostly  be- 
low the  pinnacles  of  man's  rational  thinking,  are  enor- 
mous caverns,  deep  jungles,  vast  marshes  and  primordial 
seas  of  undisciplined  sentience.  As  tremendous  forces, 
these  unconscious  undercurrents  of  the  inner  world  of 
each  of  us,  storm  against  the  blindness,  inefficiency  and 
wilful  disregard  with  which  much  of  civilized  society 
tries  to  oppress  them. 

We  may  beneficially  classify  individuals  according  to 
the  success  with  which  they  are  able  to  get  "in  touch" 
with  their  familial,  racial,  animal  and  even  vegetable 
pasts. 

(a)  The  Average  Man :  He  is  only  vaguely  aware  of 
the  rich  meanings  and  potentialities  pervading  the  deep 
stirrings  within  him.  His  strategy  of  life  is  more  or  less 
a  muddled  one.  He  prides  himself  upon  keeping  "wide- 
awake." As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  anyone  who  dreams 
is  "asleep"  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.     With  regrettable 
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frequency  his  method  of  getting  in  touch  with  his  un- 
conscious treasures  consists  of  falling  asleep  on  the  job. 
Thus  often  he  barely  "gets  by."  He  prides  himself  on 
holding  his  own.  As  his  measure  of  life  success,  he 
leaves  enough  resources  (stored-up  energy)  to  pay  his 
funeral  expenses. 

(b)  The  Feeble-minded  Man :  He  is  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  in  any  helpful  rationale  arising  from  an 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  his  human  and 
animal  forbears.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  either 
asleep  or  awake.  Rather  he  mopes  in  a  twilight  world 
from  which  he  receives,  and  to  which  he  contributes 
little. 

(<;)  The  Genius :  He  has  greater  access  to  primordial 
stores  of  wisdom  and  can  revel  creatively  in  them.  He 
turns  to  account  his  dreams  that  "carry  on"  even  in  his 
most  wakeful  moments. 

(d)  The  Psychopathic  Person :  Not  unlike  the  genius, 
he  too  has  ready  access  to  his  past ;  unlike  the  genius  he 
lacks  the  necessary  personality  balance  and  insight  to 
profit  therefrom.  He  transgresses  nature's  basic  laws  and 
primitive  powers  within  him  craftily  plan  and  enjoy  their 
escape.  In  severe  cases,  in  his  grips  with  the  unconscious 
powers  that  constitute  the  larger  fraction  of  the  per- 
sonality, this  man's  mind  is  actually  surrendered  to  the 
problems  of  antiquity. 

Speak  to  anyone  whose  life  work  is  creative  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  periods  when  he  cannot  pro- 
duce at  all.  At  other  times  he  "clicks"  with  himself  and 
can  produce  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  usually. 
Moreover,  to  enhance  their  chances  of  enjoying  creativ- 
ity, certain  persons  have  struck  upon  preliminary  activi- 
ties which  operate  to  set  their  natures  in  order.  One 
powerful  person  strikes  upon  his  new  ideas   ("clicks" 
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with  himself,  or  brings  his  conscious  and  unconscious 
levels  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other)  each  morn- 
ing while  shaving.  There  was  more  than  humor  in  his 
comment  that  he  was  "scraping  wisdom  from  his  gill 
slits." 

Important  traffic  is  forever  going  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  various  levels  —  cortical,  mid-brain,  medullary, 
endocrine,  and  vegetative  nervous  system.  That  is  what 
is  significant  for  the  student  of  educational  psychology 
rather  than  the  too  simple  complications  of  formal  neu- 
rology so  often  found  in  modern  texts  in  educational  psy- 
chology. As  it  is  now,  how  many  students  get  from 
their  chapter,  or  chapters,  on  neurology  the  all-important 
idea  that  the  well-integrated  person  thinks  and  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  developmental  history  ! 

Often  we  are  not  using  society  nearly  to  the  same 
degree  that  society  is  exploiting  us.  We  must  not  be 
unwilling  to  believe  that  society  itself  has  much  of  the 
Frankenstein  monster  about  it.  Modern  scientists  recog- 
nize their  own  widespread  ignorance  of  the  basic  facts 
of  life.  To  improve  this  turbulent  state  of  human 
affairs,  they  are  valiantly  attempting  to  investigate  the 
true  nature  of  our  invaluable  prehistoric  gifts.  They 
have  tried  to  give  names  to  many  of  these  vaguely  sensed 
patterns  of  force  (instinct,  affect,  wish,  dream,  phantasy, 
etc.)  Adequate  expansion  and  development  of  these 
natural  resources  are  today  mankind's  most  pressing  de- 
mands. In  the  past,  man  literally  has  been  trying  to 
save  his  face  by  cutting  off  his  nose  —  olfaction  repre- 
senting the  most  direct  door  to  his  rightful  biological 
inheritance. 

"We  may  think  of  human  behavior  ...  as  a  drama. 
A  motley  crew  of  actors  are  constantly  trying  to  get 
onto  the  mental  stage,  but  there  is  a  stern  censor  in  the 
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wings  who  will  allow  only  those  to  appear  who  seem  to 
him  proper.  A  good  many  actors  are  admitted  without 
question :  patriotism,  intellectual  curiosity,  interest  in 
one's  work,  affection  for  one's  family  and  friends,  a 
moderate  desire  for  love  and  approval.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  others  clamoring  for  a  place  in  the  play 
whom  the  censor  will  not  admit:  lust,  incest,  desire  to 
murder,  pathological  longing  for  punishment.  These 
are  frowned  upon  by  society,  and  are  denounced  by  the 
censor.  Yet  these  ancient  actors  are  not  to  be  denied. 
They  will  get  on  the  stage,  if  not  by  right  then  by 
stealth.  They  therefore  disguise  themselves  to  elude  the 
censor,  donning  sometimes  fantastic  garb  and  sometimes 
the  sober  clothes  of  their  acceptable  fellows.  Once 
upon  the  scene,  they  run  away  with  the  piece.  They 
play  their  age-old  parts.  The  drama  of  human  behavior 
is  still  dominated  by  these  primitive  actors,  these  in- 
stinctive urges." 1 

We  close  this  chapter  with  a  specific  reference  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
all  other  forms  of  social  contact.  No  one  questions  that 
a  spelling  teacher  must  know  a  good  deal  about  spelling, 
or  that  an  instructor  in  mathematics  must  know  a  good 
deal  about  mathematics  but  we  never  teach  spelling  or 
mathematics  only.  We  teach  content  to  persons,  be 
they  children  or  graduate  students.  More  than  this  we 
teach  persons  to  persons.  Even  to  teach  spelling  to 
children  we  should  know  ourselves,  whom  we  are  teach- 
ing and  what  we  are  teaching.  A  more  fundamental 
insight  into  human  nature  as  it  really  is,  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  American  classroom.  The  following  chap- 
ters were  written  to  help  supply  such  useful  insight  into 
human  nature. 


CHAPTER  II 

Every  book  is  a  quotation  ;  and  every  house  is  a  quotation  out  of  all 
forests,  and  mines,  and  stone  quarries  ;  and  every  man  is  a  quotation 
from  all  his  ancestors. 

—  Emerson 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  INSIGHTS 

I.     THE    MENTAL    HYGIENE   TEXTBOOK 

Old-fashioned  saivs  and  up-to-date  life-viewpoints  ex- 
pressive of  mental  hygiene  beliefs.  This  book  had  its 
origin  in  a  lecture  on  some  fundamental  premises  of 
mental  hygiene  given  by  me  to  a  large  group  of  business 
and  professional  men.  The  group  was  rather  a  difficult 
one  to  address  as  few  of  its  members  had  other  than 
known  commercial  interests  in  common.  They  were  all 
practical  men  bottomed  on  realities  as  basic  as  the  goods 
they  sold,  the  counters  over  which  they  leaned,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  clients  they  daily  contacted.  In 
order  to  reach  each  of  them  it  was  obviously  necessary 
to  speak  in  a  language  common  to  them  all. 

On  first  view,  it  seemed  like  a  relatively  simple  matter 
to  popularize  many  of  these  mental  hygiene  concepts. 
However,  it  was  soon  appreciated  that  much  of  the  vigor 
springing  from  terse,  scientific  phrases  would  be  surren- 
dered to  such  a  policy,  whereas  divorced  from  the  rich 
connotations  associated  with  a  scientific  vocabulary  the 
popularized  wordings  seemed  uninterestingly  flat.  As 
the  need  for  being  scientific  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
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using  vital  expression  on  the  other  demanded  a  blending 
of  technical  rules  with  practical  ideas,  profitably  it  was 
realized  that  many  old-fashioned  saws  and  modern,  wise, 
life-attitudes  contained  essential  mental  hygiene  tenets. 
This  relationship  was  readily  seized  upon  as  the  likely 
solution  for  the  relaying  of  such  principles  to  the  average 
person.  The  following  excerpt  from  Lord  Bacon's 
Works  emphasizes  this  value  of  the  maxim  for  imparting 
commonly  recognized  truths  in  a  pungent  manner. 

"Julius  Caesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegmes, 
as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  I  need  say  no  more  for 
the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is  pity  his  book  is 
lost :  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judgement  and 
choice ;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stoboeus,  and  much 
more  the  modern  ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly 
they  are  of  excellent  use.  Thev  are  'mucrones  verborum,' 
pointed  speeches.  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  'salinas,' 
salt  pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it 
where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued 
speech.  Thev  serve  to  be  recited  upon  occasion  of  them- 
selves. They  serve  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and 
make  them  your  own." 

In  writing  this  text  many  moral  maxims  were  collected, 
an  effort  being  made  to  choose  from  them  the  ones 
directed  particularly  toward  natural,  reasonable  living. 
No  single  maxim  or  sage  writing  was  found  that  fulfilled 
this  purpose.  Even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
stands  today  as  the  finest  of  psychological  essays  yet 
written,  does  not  fully  treat  of  the  real  issues  between 
individual  biological  needs  and  social  expectations.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  civilization  has  raised  many 
issues  between  selfish  wants  and  social  pressures  which 
the  Master  Psychologist  then  had  no  call  to  consider. 
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What  a  mental  hygiene  textbook  should  do.  The  author 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  a  book  on  mental 
hygiene  has  something  more  than  maxims  and  saws,  how- 
ever sage,  to  commend  it,  it  can  fall  short  of  the  purposes 
of  a  textbook.  The  textbook  and  the  teacher  are  the 
two  pillars  of  instruction.  Both  must  improve  matters. 
Both  must  lead  to  advances.  Both  must  have  human 
appeal.  A  textbook  dealing  particularly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  everyday  life,  as  a  mental  hygiene  textbook  does, 
must  fulfill  three  functions,  (i)  Register  certain  facts 
of  individual  and  group  experience  that  have  been  valu- 
able to  man  in  the  past  wherever  the  needs  of  the  past 
and  the  present  are  similar.  (2)  Give  an  account  of  such 
personal  facts,  together  with  principles  and  ideas  illus- 
trated by  these  facts.  These  principles  and  ideas  must 
be  presented  not  in  isolated  detail,  but  with  certain 
connections  and  associations  that  tie  together  all  of  these 
items  of  knowledge  into  the  system  of  rules  or  beliefs 
that  constitute  the  textbook.  (3)  Stimulate  its  readers 
to  contribute  other  and  perhaps  better  experiences  tend- 
ing to  improve  the  conditions  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  mental  hygienist 
is  to  convince  his  pupil  that  the  facts  he  has  to  give  him 
are  worth  while ;  that  knowledge  is  helpful ;  that  there 
were  wise  men  before  our  generation ;  that  experience, 
both  individual  and  racial,  has  contributed  greatly  to  our 
store  of  strength  and  real  power.  All  education  depends 
upon  the  proper  understanding  and  application  of  experi- 
ence. The  mental  hygiene  textbook  represents  an  at- 
tempt at  such  a  treatment  of  experience. 

Practical  life-outlook  no  rigid  system  of  philosophy.  In 
considering  the  subject  of  human  being  and  living  we 
have  attempted  to  sample  different  viewpoints,  many 
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of  which  contradict  each  other.  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  the  tonic  white  and  black  as  well  as  the 
sedative  grey.  This  effort  is  biologically  sound  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  recorded  of  life  that  "much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides,"  "variety's— the  very  spice,"1  and  "the 
mixture  which  is  not  shaken  decomposes."2 

Our  thinking  consists  in  making  decisions,  in  making 
compromises  between  what  is  finally  to  be  chosen  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  remaining  possibilities  on  the  other 
hand.  The  more  we  know  about  a  subject  the  more  we 
make  distinctions  in  regard  to  it,  the  more  we  split  hairs 
in  bringing  out  differences,  opposites.  How  far  we  go 
in  this  technique  will  depend  upon  our  individual  talents 
for  seeing  anywhere  differences  and  relationships.  The 
definition  of  the  scientist  as  the  person  who  knows  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less  takes  on  additional  meaning 
in  this  light. 

Although  the  sketchbook  of  philosophy  that  deals 
with  bits  of  wisdom  from  here  and^  there  is  admittedly 
the  bane  of  life  to  the  professional  philosopher,  he  readily 
admits  that  such  sketchbooks,  many  of  which  contain 
contradictions  on  every  page,  are  of  great  practical  value 
for  "other"  people.  To  a  great  extent  the  same  excuse 
may  be  offered  for  contradictions  that  appear  in  the 
mental  hygiene  text,  since  mental  hygienists  are  nothing 
if  not  practical. 

Practicability  regarded  by  mental  hygienists  as  a  chief 
asset.  It  may  be  claimed  that  mental  hygiene  is  not 
immune  to  the  danger  faced  by  all  philosophical  systems 
of  straying  too  far  from  natural  walks  of  life.  However, 
when  it  is  realized  that  mental  hygiene  is  concerned  with 
such  glibly  taken-for-granted  but  definition-defying  con- 
siderations as  reality  and  unreality,  normality  and  ab- 
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normality,  health  and  disease,  this  charge  might  be 
criticised  as  remarking  the  obvious.  Whether  a  person 
is  sick  or  well,  normal  or  abnormal,  or  even  real  or  un- 
real, depends  not  only  upon  the  definition  of  such  terms 
but  also  upon  the  individual  applying  the  definition. 
The  doctors  themselves  will  often  disagree  on  each  of 
these  considerations. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  most  straight  thinkers  in  the 
workaday  world  that  many  acceptable  solutions  of  prob- 
lems stress  the  practical  rather  than  the  good.  Some- 
times it  seems  that  few  enough  are  too  fond  of  the  right 
to  pursue  the  expedient.  Comfort  and  pleasure  and 
expediency  are  ever  the  deciding  factors  of  behavior. 
We  lead  reasonable,  moral  lives  because  it  pays  in  some 
way.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  the  very  useful- 
ness of  the  Bible  may  be  linked  up  with  its  complete 
inclusiveness.  Opponents  may  find  in  the  Bible  equally 
well  the  confirmation  and  refutation  they  seek ;  but  to 
say  that  it  cancels  itself  might  be  an  extremist's  expression 
regarding  its  balance.  Any  text  dealing  with  life  deals 
with  opposite  tendencies  and  therefore  deals  with  com- 
promise formations.  All  active  living  is  a  matter  of  con- 
flict and  compromise.  We  compromise  because  we  find 
it  practical  to  do  so. 

Everyday  problems  result  from  conflict  between  self 
and  not-self.  Disorders  of  the  person  occur  at  the  level 
of  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  group. 
Thus,  we  can  consistently  trace  the  conflicts  of  the  sick 
person  to  these  ambivalent  forces  as  represented  either  in 
something  the  group  wants  the  individual  to  do  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  do  or  in  something  the  individual  wants 
to  do  that  the  group  opposes.  Of  just  such  dynamics 
are  both  well  and  sick  persons  constituted.     Think  of 
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biologic  needs  as  the  "self"  and  the  demands  of  society 
as  the  "not-self."  This  statement  contains  a  fundamental 
idea  which  must  be  assimilated  by  those  who  would  un- 
derstand human  nature.  Woven  as  the  central  pattern 
throughout  the  struggles  of  life  and  hence  throughout 
this  book,  may  be  seen  this  master-strand  of  the  self, 
sometimes  in  partnership,  oftener  in  conflict  with  the 
not-self.  It  is  the  essential  junction  of  the  person  to  or- 
ganize a  ^working  equilibrium  of  these  conflicting  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  u  carrying  on'''  in  the  life  situation. 
JVIental  hygiene  knows  no  more  fundamental  doctrine. 
The  neuroses,  medicine  nowadays  has  learned  to  under- 
stand as  an  expression  of  a  disturbance  of  such  mental 
equilibrium.  To  manipulate  these  dynamics,  to  manage 
these  oppositions  in  a  reasonable,  natural  way  is  the 
worthiest  attainment  in  the  science  and  art  of  living. 
The  person  who  performs  this  task  admirably,  rides 
nature's  waves  smoothly  all  of  the  way  from  ruffled 
subjectivity  to  imperturbable  objectivity.  All  of  the 
-dynamic,  functional  parts  of  the  human  organism  are 
interrelated.  They  operate  either  to  facilitate  or  to  in- 
hibit each  other  as  far  as  furthering  any  given  act  or 
omission  of  the  person  is  concerned.  They  realize 
^resultant  expression  in  personality  patterns,  in  behavior. 
The  person  is  the  organism-as-an-executor. 

Medical  science  owes  to  medical  psychology  its  great 
progress  in  understanding  the  person  through  the  appli- 
cation of  a  methodology  that  is  vital.  Indeed,  the  chief 
criticisms  that  may  be  leveled  against  the  method  of 
medical  psychology  are  the  same  criticisms  which  the 
troubled  scholar  levels  against  life  itself;  namely,  the 
need  for  manipulating  variables,  the  want  of  absolute 
consistency,  the  surplus  of  perturbing  uncertainty.  The 
more  one's  livelihood  depends  upon  the  unpredictable 
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inconsistencies  of  life,  the  less  one  deplores  the  world 
maze.  To  develop  insight  into  the  need  for  struggle 
is  to  comprehend  the  need  for  the  enforcement  of  power. 
The  perpetual  pulse-beat  of  nature  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  boredom  of  sameness,  against  the  limbo  of 
stasis.  These  stirring  concepts  may  be  more  faithful  to 
fact  than  considerate  of  complacency.  The  purpose  of 
mental  hygiene  is  to  compel  the  person  to  truth  in  the 
many  directions  where  medical  psychology  has  already 
cleared  the  way.  To  conceive  life  in  these  comprehen- 
sive terms  is  to  entertain  a  mature  life  strategy. 

Students  are  forever  asking  the  mental  hygienist  why 
it  is  that  they  are  constructed  so  that  it  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  natural  for  them  to  do  certain  things  and 
natural  for  them  to  try  to  discontinue  doing  such  things. 
Troubled  scholars  are  constantly  posing  this  question  for 
the  mental  hygienist :  Why  should  there  be  conflict  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  once  known,  becomes  ob- 
vious. Without  conflict  there  would  be  no  life.  Unless 
there  be  an  opposing  power,  it  is  impossible  for  any  given 
force  to  express  itself.  We  all  know  how  irritating  it 
can  be  to  spend  one's  self,  to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  an 
unresisting  person.  It  is  sheer  waste  to  send  force  where 
there  is  no  opposition.  There  is  only  one  other  set  of 
forces  as  important  and  necessary  as  that  making  for  un- 
inhibited self-expression ;  it  is  the  set  of  forces  opposing 
uninhibited  self-expression.  Moreover,  where  such  a  set 
of  opposing  forces  does  not  exist  in  raw  nature,  it  is 
actually  invented  by  cultured  society.  Ambivalence  is 
a  primary  fact.  At  the  termination  of  every  train  of 
human  thought  lies  a  flat  contradiction.  Both  force  and 
resistance  to  force,  in  other  words  conftictive  tendencies, 
constitute  the  necessary  conditions  of  any  living,  of  any 
dynamic  system.    This  constant  swing  of  the  pendulum 
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along  opposite  paths  of  force  is  discernible  both  in  inor- 
Iganic  and  in  organic  nature.  Thus,  the  law  of  action 
|and  reaction  in  physics  is  paralleled  in  biology  by  the 
law  of  conflict  or  ambivalency.  To  record  the  implica- 
tions of  this  basic  law  for  wholesome  personality  de- 
velopment is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  textbook. 

Sage  expressions,  philosophic  life-attitudes,  proverbs 
and  homilies  are  forever  contradicting  themselves  as  if  so 
purposed  by  their  makers.  Note  the  pulsating  incon- 
sistencies included  in  the  following  gems  of  wisdom : 
"You  must  give  in  order  to  receive,"  "Apology  is  egotism 
wrong  side  out,"  "Altruism  is  egotism  with  a  spy  glass," 
"Mental  conflict  is  the  hand-maid  of  achievement,"  "Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper,"  "Those  who  constantly  agree 
with  us  are  our  pall-bearers,"  "Every  good  has  its  bad," 
"In  order  to  hate  one  must  love,"  "Man  progresses  by 
way  of  his  mistakes,"  "Ignorance  is  bliss."  These  con- 
tradictions are  not  aimless,  nor  are  they  devoid  of  mean- 
ing in  themselves.  An  important  principle  underlies 
them.  If  a  proverb  or  a  summation  of  wisdom  is  an 
expression  of  the  self,  it  will  almost  surely  contradict 
another  proverb  which,  dealing  with  the  same  issues,  is 
an  expression  of  the  group,  of  the  not-self.  Truth  has 
been  defined  as  the  line  where  opposites  meet  and  merge. 
Everything  in  life  is  dualistic  and  Truth  is  no  exception. 
Truth  lies,  if  anywhere,  in  the  bringing  together  directly 
opposite  interpretations  through  pulsation  of  the  atten- 
tion. Two  thoughts  denoting  opposite  points  of  view, 
no  matter  how  great  both  may  be,  will  tend  to  dilute 
each  other  when  occurring  together.  From  such  dilu- 
tion the  truth  emerges.  The  capacity  of  the  person  for 
conceiving  such  opposite  thoughts  concurrently  is  a 
major  determinant  of  that  person's  ability  to  think 
straight. 
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Everyday  problems  are  the  result  of  a  conflict  between 
individual  biologic  needs  and  social  expectations  and 
intentions.  Personality  problems  can  be  traced  invari- 
ably to  the  conflict  between  the  grip  which  biologic 
needs  have  upon  us  and  the  pressure  which  comes  from 
social  expectation  and  demands.  Life  is  like  the  swings 
of  a  pendulum  fluctuating  between  biologic  yearnings  at 
one  extreme  and  the  demands  of  cultivated  civilization 
at  the  other. 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  a  mental  hygiene  consultation 
consists  of  applying  to  a  given  person  according  to  his 
particular  reality  demands,  psychiatrically  tested  and 
classified  accumulations  of  human  wisdom.  It  treats  of 
human  assets  and  liabilities  on  the  level  of  greatest  em- 
phasis upon  which  such  occur,  the  level  of  the  person. 
What  "comes  natural"  and  what  "proves  reasonable" 
are  the  moving  and  steering  interests  which  drive  and 
direct  it.  Unlike  the  usual  fixed  systems  offered  to  effect 
wise  living,  its  dynamics  provide  practical  weapons  for 
meeting  the  inconsistencies,  paradoxes  and  irregularities 
of  life.  Thus,  its  chief  strength  lies  in  its  effective  ap- 
plicability for  life  situations.  The  student  who  comes 
to  the  mental  hygienist  and  receives  benefit  from  him 
is  the  student  who  has  available  energy  and  reactivity 
for  applying,  for  putting  into  effect,  what  he  is  given  to  • 
understand. 

The  mental  hygiene  textbook  as  a  form  of  experience. 
"How  much  useful  information  is  lost  by  the  scattered 
forms  in  which  it  is  ushered  to  the  world.  How  many 
solitary  students  spend  half  their  lives  in  making  dis- 
coveries,  which  had  been  perfected  a  century  before 
their  time,  for  want  of  a  condensed  exhibition  of  what 
is  known."3     In  selecting  for  a  textbook  on  mental 
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hygiene  the  wisdom  expressed  in  the  many  mutually 
contradictory  proverbs  and  the  wise  ancient  and  modern 
sayings  and  viewpoints  regarding  life,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  choose.  In  turning  over  half  a  library  to  find  ways 
of  expressing  mental  hygiene  beliefs  that  might  "click" 
with  the  reader,  many  quotations  were  gathered.  Of 
each  of  them : 

Some  said,  'John,  print  it ;'  others  said,  'Not  so.' 
Some  said,  'It  might  do  good ;'  others  said,  'No.' 4 

The  author  is  very  sympathetic  with  those  who  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  this  pattern  of  selecting  and  rejecting 
parts  according  to  their  particular  needs. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  show  that  its  author, 
who  is  a  "physician  of  the  person"  has  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  interpreting  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and 
many  lands  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  will  get  a 
useful  as  well  as  scientifically  accurate  insight  into  the 
many  fretting  problems  of  human  behavior.  The 
mental  hygiene  textbook  is  a  form  of  experience.  The 
reader  will  undoubtedly  find  certain  experiences  in  it 
more  helpful  than  others.  Some  of  the  experiences  he 
has  already  had  and  already  profited  from.  He  will 
wonder  why  such  simple  matters  have  been  included  in 
a  book  purporting  to  be  serious.  Then  he  may  en- 
counter an  experience  that  is  richly  meaningful  for  him. 
He  will  wonder :  If  a  book  is  going  to  treat  of  a  subject  at 
all,  why  on  earth  does  it  not  treat  of  it  more  thoroughly  ? 
Some  of  the  experiences  will  leave  him  quite  cold.  Ex- 
periences are  like  that.     Life  is  like  that. 

II.    THE   PROBLEM   OF   COMMUNICATING   IDEAS 

How  to  "reach"  others.  Some  readers  will  ask :  What 
has  this  section  to  do  with  the  foundations  of  human 
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nature,  with  the  fundamentals  of  mental  hygiene  ?  The 
answer  is :  Mental  hygiene,  as  a  natural,  reasonable  force, 
is  totally  dependent  for  expression  upon  an  effective 
technique  for  communicating  attitudes.  Every  person 
who  has  ever  practiced  "getting  himself  across"  to  the 
"other"  person  has  faced  the  problem  of  putting  just  the 
right  meaning  into  his  words.  That  is  why  this  text- 
book, wherever  possible,  has  employed  the  viewpoint  of 
the  many.  An  aphorism  (hunger  and  love  make  the 
world  go  round)  furnished  the  basis  for  today's  generally 
accepted  theory  on  instinctive  life. 

Empowered  by  such  knowledge,  one  is  encouraged  to  ) 
look  to  the  various  walks  of  life  for  similar  helpful  in- 
sights regarding  the  "heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world." 5  Arnold  Bennett  reflects  his 
own  active  intellectual  curiosity  in  his  observations: 
"The  manner  in  which  one  single  ray  of  light,  one  single 
pleasant  hint,  will  clarify  and  energize  the  whole  mental 
life  of  him  who  receives  it  is  among  the  most  powerful 
and  heavenly  of  intellectual  phenomena."  To  the  de- 
gree that  this  book  is  thus  made  readable  for  the  many 
from  whom  it  receives  what  vitality  it  may  have,  it  has 
its  raison  d'etre. 

Out  of  human  groups,  through  a  process  of  living, . 
through  a  process  of  accepting  and  rejecting  life  prin- 
ciples for  their  working  worth,  occasionally  come  pithy 
remarks  which  symbolize  a  certain  grasp  upon  funda- 
mental  reality.  "  'The  old  adage  !  The  great  everyday 
weapon  of  mankind  !  When  arguments  fail,  it  succeeds ; 
and  when  people  will  not  listen  to  reason,  they  are  won 
by  the  logic  of  the  aphorism,  so  old,  perhaps,  that  the 
mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ! ' " 6  Maxims, 
old  and  new,  because  of  their  matter-of-fact  significance 
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strike  receptive  chords  widespread  both  among  indi- 
viduals and  groups :  ".  .  .  the  maxim  embodies  a  lesson 
gathered  from  past  experience  to  provide  a  norm  for  fu- 
ture conduct." 7  It  has  been  said  that  people  neglect  the 
true  wisdom  of  life  which  they  might  glean  from  fables, 
proverbs,  and  maxims.  Lord  Lytton's  avid  wit  detects : 
"How  many  of  us  have  been  attracted  to  reason,  first 
learned  to  think,  to  draw  conclusions,  to  extract  a  moral 
from  the  follies  of  life,  by  some  dazzling  aphorism." 
Thus,  to  experience  such  a  particular  turn  of  phrase  often 
is  regarded  by  an  individual  as  representing  a  turning 
point  in  his  career.  (And  this  over  and  above  the  less 
wholesome  type  of  suggestion  that  long  has  been  recog- 
nized as  "word  magic") 

It  is  for  such  gleams  of  insight  that  the  description 
"common-sense"  has  been  reserved  (perhaps,  some  will 
think,  arbitrarily).  "The  most  important  factor  in 
dominating  the  personality  is  common-sense  or  wisdom 
when  strongly  developed.  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  mere  knowledge.  Socrates  was  ignorant  of  book 
knowledge ;  he  could  not  read  and  he  belittled  the  art  of 
writing,  but  he  had  great  wisdom.  Jesus  had  little  con- 
ventional scholarship,  but  his  common-sense  and  wisdom 
have  amazed  modern  critics.  Many  great  leaders  of  the 
old  days  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  many  today  who 
have  had  little  education  from  the  schools,  have  done  the 
great  deeds  and  directed  the  great  developments  of 
modern  life. 

"Again,  many  individuals  have  been  governed  by 
common-sense  who  had  also  strong  wills  and  intense 
emotions.  Wisdom  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
a  matter  of  inheritance,  but,  whether  inherited  or  the 
result  of  training,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  controlling  factor." 8 
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The  reader  need  not  be  afraid  of  common-sense  terms 
in  substitution  for  a  technical  vocabulary,  since  the  most 
important  factor  dominating  behavior  is  common  sense 
or  wisdom. 

"Common-sense  or  wisdom  may  be  referred  to  as  the  in- 
dividual's judgment,  or  it  may  be  called  balance,  and  again 
it  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  individual's  intelligence ; 
but  as  it  is  only  imperfectly  gauged  by  the  usual  intelligence 
tests,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  better  understood  when  re- 
ferred to  as  common-sense  or  wisdom,  it  is  well  at  least  to 
emphasize  it  as  a  factor  by  itself. 

"Wisdom,  if  present,  is  likely  to  control  the  personality 
even  when  the  age  is  strongly  developed,  and  it  is  of  prime 
importance  in  integrating  the  total  personality.  Thus  no 
other  factor  perhaps  is  superior  to  this  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  an  individual. 

"How  far  wisdom  has  increased  during  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  is  doubtful.  Apparently  the  level  of  intelligence 
among  Athenian  citizens  during  the  fifth  century  b.c  was 
as  high  as  that  among  the  higher  class  of  citizens  in  this 
country  to-day,  but  any  average  school-boy  could  teach 
modern  knowledge  to  the  Athenian  solons.  Knowledge 
has  increased,  wisdom  has  lagged.  Human  reason  is  still 
balked  by  the  conceit  of  knowledge ;  but  probably  in  all 
normal  individuals  some  modicum  of  common-sense  is 
found ;  and  this,  if  it  be  possible,  should  by  every  rule  be 
fostered." 9 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  much  of  our  scientific 
treatment  of  behavioristic  deviations  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  living  sounded  in  axioms  familiar  to  us  all  — 
"the  common  wisdom  of  common  life"  that  has  been 
passed  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation.  Such 
maxims  dressed  up  in  scientific  clothes  emerge  from  the 
scientist  retaining  what  Emerson  has  styled  the  "just 
average  of  faculties  we  call  common-sense." 
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Common  sense  itself  can  be  pushed  too  far.  In  our 
zeal  to  secure  a  dead  level  of  commonness,  we  may  for- 
feit the  rich  fruits  of  originality  and  thus  block  all  chance 
of  progress.  Paradoxically  enough,  common-seme  real- 
izes its  greatest  value  as  one  gets  away  pom  it.  The 
time  is  ripest  for  the  application  of  common-sense  when 
the  person  is  "sick."  Certain  it  is  that  excess  itself  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  aid  in  life.  Teaching  the  value  of  the 
Golden  Mean  is  but  one  aspect  of  mental  hygiene. 
There  may  be  a  Golden  Extreme,  as  well.  "We  can 
make  our  own  talent  once  more  acceptable  to  ourselves 
by  honouring  and  enjoying  the  opposite  talent  for  some 
time  to  excess.  Using  excess  as  a  remedy  is  one  of  the 
more  refined  devices  in  the  art  of  life." 10 

The  inadequacy  of  language.  In  reviewing  the  mechan- 
ical obstacles  in  the  way  of  two  people  getting  together 
and  understanding  each  other,  we  must  keep  before  us 
this  major  consideration :  Language  itself  is  such  an  im- 
perfect tool.  The  taken-for-granted  gentle  reader  too 
often  feels  that  authors  have  worked  on  the  principle 
that  "to  be  intelligible  is  to  be  found  out."  "  As  Emer- 
son, in  rapport  with  so  much  of  nature,  has  discovered : 
"one  must  be  an  inventor  to  read  well"  and  "It  is  the 
good  reader  who  makes  the  good  book.  A  good  head 
cannot  read  amiss." 

Because  language  is  such  an  inadequate  tool,  misunder- 
standings arise  when  attempts  are  made  to  communicate 
ideas.  ".  .  .  words,  never  can  escape  from  certain 
grammatical  and  social  requirements  which  make  them 
say  at  once  more  and  less  than  we  really  mean." 12  The 
most  difficult  errors  for  solution  have  their  roots  in  errors 
of  language.  Men  communicate  by  means  of  language. 
However,  words  accumulate  meanings  according  to  the 
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unsteady  ideas  of  the  crowd  ;  and  there  arises  from  cor- 
rupt usage  of  words,  a  tremendous  obstruction  to  clear 
thinking.* 

"The  power  of  words  is  the  most  conservative  force  in 
our  life.  Only  yesterday  did  students  of  anthropology  be- 
gin to  admit  the  existence  of  those  ineluctable  verbal  coils 
by  which  so  much  of  our  thought  is  encompassed.  'The 
common  inherited  scheme  of  conception  which  is  all  around 
us,  and  comes  to  us  as  naturally  and  unobjectionably  as  our 
native  air,  is  none  the  less  imposed  upon  us,  and  limits  our 
intellectual  movements  in  countless  ways  — all  the  more 
surely  and  irresistibly  because,  being  inherent  in  the  very 
language  we  must  use  to  express  the  simplest  meaning,  it  is 
adopted  and  assimilated  before  we  can  so  much  as  begin 
to  think  for  ourselves  at  all.'  And  from  the  structure  of 
our  language  we  can  hardly  even  think  of  escaping.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  we  shed  our  tails, 
but  we  are  still  communicating  with  a  medium  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  arboreal  man.  And  as  the  sounds  and 
marks  of  language  bear  witness  to  its  primeval  origins,  so 
the  associations  of  those  sounds  and  marks,  and  the  habits 
of  thought  which  have  grown  up  with  their  use  and  with 
the  structures  imposed  on  them  by  our  first  parents,  are 
found  to  bear  witness  to  an  equally  significant  continuity." 13 

Without  a  clear  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  words, 
human  contacts  will  remain  poorly  evaluated  and  at 
times  quite  mysterious.  "In  short,  it  is  not  obvious  that 
the  world  every  human  being  has  to  face  is  a  named 
world,  and  that  behind  some  names  there  may  be  nothing 
more  substantial  than  a  bad  verbal  habit  passed  on  from 
some  ancient  inspired  lunatic  who  today  would  be  ad- 
judged insane  and  treated  accordingly. 

"Free  speech  is  a  fine  ideal,  but  ears  trained  to  'see' 

*  An  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the  dictum  that 
science  itself  is  only  a  well-made  language. 
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through  words  is  a  sounder  ideal.  Our  civilization,  as 
we  shall  see,  wabbles  because  there  are  too  many  hollow, 
unsocial,  word-made  ideas  in  its  foundation,  too  many 
false  words  in  its  vocabulary.  The  tribute  this  nation 
alone  pays  to  the  voices  of  the  dead  is  incalculable."  vi 
Careful  writing  but  also  careful  reading  is  especially  im- 
portant when  one  is  considering  the  intricacies  and 
subtleties  of  human  nature ;  hence  the  foregoing  caution 
concerning  what  might  be  called  the  "dark-glass"  nature 
of  words. 

Probably  no  errors  are  made  more  frequently  than 
those  involved  in  the  belief  that  your  listener  hears 
(understands)  just  what  has  been  said  or  that  the  speaker 
says  (means)  just  what  has  been  heard.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  good  address  or  lecture  are  both  the  good 
speaker  and  the  good  listener.  Trying  to  be  mindful 
of  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  anyone  who  would  convey 
information,  it  is  well  to  use  common-sense  manners  of 
speaking,  even  though  they  involve  colloquialisms,  bar- 
barisms, vulgarisms  or  what  not.  In  such  expressions 
often  is  found  "human  nature  in  its  shirt-sleeves."15 
The  purpose  of  words  is  to  give  publicity  to  thoughts. 
They  accomplish  this  very  well.  However,  both 
thoughts  and  words  change.  Sometimes  they  change 
independently  of  each  other,  and  then  confusion  arises. 

Criticism  of  quotational  technique  for  communicating 
ideas.  In  trying  to  "reach"  others,  in  trying  to  get  their 
attention  and  their  support,  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
of  the  means  he  employs.  An  epigrammatic  style  an- 
noys one ;  a  laborious  style  annoys  another ;  a  scholarly 
technique  may  be  beyond  both.  Aware  of  the  many 
quips  regarding  platitudes,  and  understanding  the  warn- 
ing in  the  advice  that  quotation  bespeaks  inferiority, 
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nevertheless,  the  free  usage  of  quotations  is  a  kind  of 
documentation  sufficiently  widespread  in  its  appeal  to 
justify  its  usage.  "It  often  happens  that  the  quotations 
constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  book." 16 

The  use  of  the  quotation  for  imparting  meanings 
draws  its  main  criticism  from  two  objections.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  oft-repeated  expressions  soon  become 
sterile,  their  very  repetition  serving  to  devitalize  them. 
To  oppose  such  an  objection  we  are  told  that  "A  thought 
is  often  original,  though  you  have  uttered  it  a  hundred 
times.  It  has  come  to  you  over  a  new  route,  by  a  new 
and  express  train  of  associations."17  Furthermore,  we 
are  advised :  "He  must  be  a  poor  creature  that  does  not 
often  repeat  himself.  Imagine  the  author  of  the  excel- 
lent piece  of  advice,  'Know  thyself,'  never  alluding  to 
that  sentiment  again  during  the  course  of  a  protracted 
existence  ! " 18 

To  the  naturalist  there  occurs  a  physiological  reason 
for  repetition :  "Just  as  we  find  a  mathematical  rule  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  bodily  movements,  just  so 
thought  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  regular  cycles. 
Such  or  such  a  thought  comes  round  periodically,  in  its 
turn.  Accidental  suggestions,  however,  so  far  interfere 
with  the  regular  cycles,  that  we  may  find  them  practi- 
cally beyond  our  power  of  recognition."19  So  we  are 
taught  that  the  earlier  experiences  of  the  individual  form 
a  pattern  upon  which  he  tends  to  revolve  throughout  his 
life.  Just  as  no  one  can  tell  when  a  "voluntary"  be- 
comes an  "automatic"  act,  so  "it  is  impossible  to  tell,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  whether  a  comparison  which  sud- 
denly suggests  itself  is  a  new  conception  or  a  recollec- 
tion."20 After  all,  why  "should  we  be  more  shy  of 
repeating  ourselves  than  the  spring  be  tired  of  blossoms 
or  the  night  of  stars?"21 
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The  second  objection  to  the  quotational  technique  has 
been  already  indicated  —  that  of  conflict  between  quota- 
tions. For  your  quotation,  the  other  person,  if  he  is 
well  read,  can  offer  one  just  as  good  denying  the  truth 
of  yours.  The  careless  use  of  the  quotational  technique 
may  often  commit  one  to  too  positive  a  stand  on  dif- 
ferent matters.  All  proverbs,  sophisms,  and  morals 
have  their  antitheses.  In  dealing  freely  with  conflicting 
epigrams  —  indeed,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  in  encouraging  such  polarities  as  sources 
of  vital  energy  — the  dogmatic  may  conveniently  be 
escaped.  And  so  we  shall  take  the  old  saws  for  what 
they  are  worth,  cherishing  them  for  the  associations 
familiarity  has  built  around  them,  yet  looking  upon  them 
with  just  that  degree  of  scepticism  which  protects  us 
from  dogmatizing.  We  color  them  with  figurative  or 
literal  interpretations  much  as  our  immediate  situations 
(set  amidst  remote  influences)  demand. 

Our  opponent  is  our  helper.  One  technique  of  straight 
thinking  is  the  practice  of  thinking  in  terms  of  opposites. 
There  is  always  the  other  side  to  a  question,  and  im- 
partiality (wholesomeness  of  viewpoint)  demands  a 
hearing  for  it.  As  human  beings  experience  it,  truth  is 
bilateral.  Therefore,  before  proceeding  further  in  our 
employment  of  quotations,  it  would  seem  well  partly  to 
"depolarize"  ourselves  with  the  following  words  of  the 
magnetic  Russell :  "I  believe  that  the  philosophical 
errors  in  common  sense  beliefs  not  only  produce  con- 
fusion in  Science,  but  also  do  harm  in  ethics  and  politics, 
in  social  institutions,  and  in  the  conduct  of  everyday 
life"  and  "if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
the  experience  of  a  long  life  has  taught  me,  it  is  that 
Latin  tags  always  express  falsehoods."     In  the  same  vein, 
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it  is  well  to  note  that  it  "has  happened  again  and  again 
in  human  history  that  a  man  who  said  something  that 
had  never  been  said  before  turned  out  to  be  right,  while 
the  people  who  repeated  the  wise  saws  of  their  fore- 
fathers were  talking  nonsense."  "  There  are  wise  men, 
original  men,  in  our  generation  even  as  there  were  in  the 
long  ago.  Copyright  files  bear  overpowering  witness 
to  that.  However,  to  depolarize  our  thoughts  com- 
pletely with  positive  and  negative  instances  would  be  to 
cancel  meaning  from  them.  We  cannot  say,  "Mary  is 
a  virtuous-vicious  girl,"  or  "Johnnie  is  a  truthful-lying 
boy"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  must  decide  something 
about  most  matters.  Sometimes  it  is  profitable  to  hesi- 
tate, to  suspend  judgment ;  sometimes  it  is  imperative  to 
let  our  very  impulse  speak  for  us.  Who  cares  to  debate 
whether  or  not  it  is  decorous  to  dodge  a  blow  ?  As  has 
been  stated,  it  is  the  main  function  of  the  person  to  pro- 
vide the  medium  for  the  communion  of  opposites  with 
an  optimum  of  ease. 

After  all,  human  beings  are  born  to  action.  We  are 
born  to  do  something  about  something.  We  are  born 
to  help  each  and  every  person  to  help  himself.  Such  is 
the  basic  spirit  of  cooperation,  of  group  living,  of 
wholesome  thinking.  As  the  mental  hygiene  text  di- 
rects, so  must  the  person  apply  his  own  force  in  some 
positive  way.  Perhaps  the  worst  criticism  that  can  be 
leveled  at  a  person  is  that  he  is  negative,  that  he  lacks 
force.  In  applying  ourselves  to  others  as  a  force,  at 
once  a  shaping  and  a  shapeable  influence,  we  should 
begin  our  contacts  through  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and 
depths  that  we  enjoy  or  suffer  in  common  with  these 
other  people.  These  personal  dimensions  common  to 
all  people  we  may  designate  loosely  as  matters  of  com- 
mon sense.     Common  sense  is  the  safest  and  best  ground 
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upon  which  to  build  a  friendship,  a  building,  or  a  nation. 
In  building,  remember  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Use  com- 
mon-sense expressions  as  the  foundations  of  the  struc- 
ture. See  to  it  that  you  and  the  "other"  person  are 
talking  the  same  language. 

III.     MAJOR   POINTS   OF   AGREEMENT   AMONG   MENTAL 
HYGIENISTS 

Twelve  viewpoints  follow  regarding  which  mental 
hygienists  are  fairly  well  agreed.  Other  specialists  in 
this  field  could  perhaps  list  fewer  or  more  principles. 
These  which  follow  appear  basic  to  the  author. 

1.  Mental  hygiene's  rationale.  In  a  world  where 
freedom  of  speech  has  been  made  a  fetish,  where  every- 
body, old  and  young,  has  his  "say"  on  matters  of  reli- 
gion, government,  education,  life  and  death,  the  person 
is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where  to  put  his  faith. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  those  who  have  the  more 
profound  and  helpful  beliefs  to  voice  do  not  always 
have  the  strongest  lungs. 

Ultimately,  we  cannot  lose  track  of  the  realization 
that  active  living  is  fighting.  All  plant  and  animal  life  is 
primarily  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  There 
is  no  truce  in  living.  Age  is  competing  with  youth,  fools 
are  competing  with  philosophers. 

"We  forget  that  life  on  earth  is  a  struggle,  that  for  a  mil- 
lion years  man  has  had  to  keep  improving  his  technique  to 
survive  the  struggle.  He  has  cut  himself  loose  from  natural 
selection.  We  no  longer  kill  off  the  aged  and  infirm  or 
expose  surplus  babies  to  the  elements ;  we  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  living  above  and  beyond  the  natural  life 
with  a  devil-take-the-hindmost  and  might-makes-right,  but 
there  is  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  world  is  not  vet 
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fool-proof,  nor  by  any  manner  of  means  safe  for  monkey 
curiosity,  infantile  tricks,  youthful  day-dreams,  or  old-age 
sighs  for  the  good  old  times."23 

Youth  is  pre-eminently  the  time  when  the  ardor  for 
the  fight  is  at  its  height.  And  yet  often  the  only  con- 
siderable criticism  leveled  against  a  person  is  his  youth. 
For  the  given  person,  his  youthfulness  constitutes  a 
period  richer  in  feeling  and  acting  than  in  thinking. 
Living  entails  a  measure  of  seasoning.  It  is  not  merely 
the  greybeard  that  we  respect.  You  and  I  know  that 
there  are  old  fools  and  young  sages.  The  man  of  wis- 
dom is  the  man  of  years,  in  so  far  as  years  mean  creative 
growth.  The  old  campaigner  has  usually  developed  a 
perspective  which  speciously  might  be  termed  a  crafty 
one.  However,  to  soothe  the  young  we  may  say  that 
the  invigorating  impulsiveness  of  youth  may  not  be  more 
opposed  to  safety  than  the  steadying  habituations  of  age. 
Moreover,  sometimes  "Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on 
the  stage." 24 

With  age  there  comes  a  valuable  form  of  scepticism. 
"Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom." 25  Whom  shall  we  believe,  where  can  we  find 
the  truth,  who  is  nearer  right  ?  There  is  a  story  "told 
of  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  Pyrrhonism  (which  was  the 
old  name  for  scepticism).  He  maintained  that  we  never 
know  enough  to  be  sure  that  one  course  of  action  is 
wiser  than  another.  In  his  youth,  when  he  was  taking 
his  constitutional  one  afternoon,  he  saw  his  teacher  of 
philosophy  (from  whom  he  had  imbibed  his  principles) 
with  his  head  stuck  in  a  ditch,  unable  to  get  out.  After 
contemplating  him  for  some  time,  he  walked  on,  main- 
taining that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  thinking 
he  would  do  any  good  by  pulling  the  old  man  out. 
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Others,  less  sceptical,  effected  a  rescue,  and  blamed 
Pyrrho  for  his  heartlessness.  But  his  teacher,  true  to 
his  principles,  praised  him  for  his  consistency."  26 

Mental  hygienists  try  to  avoid  such  heroic  scepticism 
in  favor  of  a  practical  kind  of  analysis:  "The  scepti- 
cism that  I  advocate  amounts  to  this  :  ( 1 )  that  when 
the  experts  are  agreed,  the  opposite  opinion  cannot  be 
held  to  be  certain;  (2)  that  when  they  are  not  agreed, 
no  opinion  can  be  regarded  as  certain  by  a  non-expert ; 
and  (3)  that  when  they  all  hold  that  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  positive  opinion  exist,  the  ordinary  man 
would  do  well  to  suspend  his  judgment." 2T 

These  propositions  may  seem  mild,  yet,  if  accepted 
as  a  critique  of  life  experience  they  would  "absolutely 
revolutionize  human  life."  Life  is  full ;  life  includes 
order  and  disorder ;  living  is  fighting ;  the  sky  is  the 
limit.  Little  wonder  that  we  flounder  and  squirm  in 
trying  to  make  head  or  tail  of  things.  Since  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  sceptical,  let  us  be  reasonable  in  our 
scepticisms.  Every  person  would  do  well  to  start  ar- 
ranging his  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  his  ideas  about  his  self 
and  others,  by  putting  them  to  the  test  of  such  a  con- 
structive scepticism  as  we  have  just  outlined. 

2.  Necessity  for  totalitarian  point  of  view.  It  is 
futile  to  study  a  person  except  in  relation  to  his  whole 
setting.  To  see  the  importance  of  this,  visualize  the 
loveliest  nose  that  you  have  ever  seen.  It  is  sure  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  beautiful  face.  Now  cut  this  off, 
lay  it  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  dissecting  room  and  look 
at  it.  Only  a  sadistic  pervert  would  see  any  beauty  in 
it.  All  that  a  person  out  of  his  setting  is  or  ever  was 
or  ever  can  be  is  a  dead  nose  in  a  morgue.  The  mental 
hygienist  insists  that  a  person  out  of  his  setting  is  mean- 
ingless.    The  mental  hygienist,  perhaps  more  than  the 
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scientist  in  any  other  field,  must  study  the  person  in  his 
setting,  as  a  whole.  Nature  herself  may  be  seen  as  but 
a  part  of  a  larger  setting,  a  larger  whole. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.28 

The  idea  of  the  whole-part  relationship  is  not  a  new 
one,  as  the  lines  of  Marcus  Aurelius  witness :  "This 
thou  must  always  bear  in  mind,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  and  what  is  my  nature,  and  how  this  is  related 
to  that  and  what  kind  of  a  part  it  is  of  what  kind  of  a 
whole,  and  that  there  is  no  one  who  hinders  thee  from 
always  doing  and  saying  the  things  which  are  according 
to  the  nature  of  which  thou  art  a  part." 

The  careful  observer,  recognizing  his  thoughts  as  pro- 
jections of  his  total  bulk  (as  expressions  of  his  total 
organization),  tries  to  think  straight.  He  realizes  that 
integration  is  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  upon 
which  progress  and  evolution  depend.  There  are  both 
bad  and  good  kinds  of  integration.  Bad  integration 
implies  that  the  whole  is  loosely  knit  together.  Good 
integration  means  "just  that  relationship  between  func- 
tioning units  that  insures  that  each  shall  not  only  perform 
the  function  it  was  developed  for,  but  that  it  shall  also 
function  in  relation  to  all  the  other  functioning  units  in  a 
way  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole."29 

The  organism  as  a  whole  cannot  be  regarded  intelli- 
gibly apart  from  the  environment  it  experiences.  When 
one  scrutinizes  the  laws  of  the  various  sciences,  one 
learns  that  none  of  them  is  fixed  — that  only  laws  of 
probability,  or  tendency,  obtain.  However,  all  sciences 
appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  generalization  that 
any  given  phenomenon  can  be  considered  scientifically 
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only  in  relation  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes 
place. 

3.  Reality  of  mental  flux.  With  his  education  in- 
creasing along  dynamic  lines  and  harkening  to  the 
proverb  "all  things  are  in  perpetual  flux  and  fleeting," 
the  discerning  person  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  the 
changing  world  can  be  understood  most  practically 
through  a  changing  organism.  "Life  consists  of  molting 
our  illusions.  We  form  creeds  today  only  to  throw 
them  away  tomorrow.  The  eagle  molts  a  feather  be- 
cause he  is  growing  a  better  one." 30  Life  is  a  series  of 
fillings  that  there  may  be  emptyings,  of  emptyings  that 
there  may  be  fillings,  of  creating  that  we  may  destroy,  of 
destroying  that  we  may  create,  of  learning  that  we  may 
become  more  aware  of  our  ignorance,  of  being  ignorant 
that  we  may  learn.  All  is  change,  pulsation,  wave, 
rhythm,  flux. 

Worth-while  education  must  train  individuals  to 
adjust  to  changing  situations.  Worth-while  education 
trains  the  individual  for  the  ability  to  adjust,  to  adjust 
in  the  sense  of  altering  and  creating.  The  motivation 
for  learning  is  found  in  the  firm  conviction  that  a  per- 
manent source  of  happiness  is  only  derived  from  con- 
tinued ability  to  adjust. 

Because  man's  past  is  darker  on  the  psychical  than  on 
the  biological  side,  because  in  a  large  measure  the  truth 
of  history  is  the  secret  of  dead  men,  and  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  future  has  in  store,  the  authenticated 
story  of  the  person  is  one  in  which  the  prologue,  book, 
and  epilogue  are  replete  with  plots,  counterplots  and 
climaxes,  of  which  many  parts  are  missing  and  the  last 
words  are  never  written. 

A  book  about  human  behavior  had  best  be  written  in 
the   "loose-leaf"    style.     However,    "Apology   is    only 
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egotism  wrong  side  out."31  "Emerson  loved  the  good 
more  than  he  abhorred  evil.  Carlyle  abhorred  evil  more 
than  he  loved  the  good.  If  you  should  by  chance  find 
anything  in  this  book  you  do  not  especially  like,  it  is 
not  at  all  wise  to  focus  your  memory  on  that,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else  —  bless  my  soul ! " 32 

4.  Mental  hygiene  principles  plastic.  The  reader 
must  not  expect  too  much.  The  tenets  of  mental 
hygiene  are  not  sharply  delineated.  We  must  be  cau- 
tious. Any  life  problem  is  complicated.  Individuals 
are  not  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod.  Likenesses  may  be  very 
superficial.  Any  particular  set  of  socially  acceptable 
living  standards  is  determined  by  multiple  factors.  With 
life  in  perpetual  flux  and  fleeting,  few  mature  men, 
themselves  in  the  most  respectable  of  life  roles,  are  will- 
ing to  set  down  for  the  "other  fellow"  a  careful  scheme 
of  living  which  they  are  confident  will  succeed.  The 
most  defensible  reason  for  such  an  attitude  is  that  scien- 
tifically each  personality  must  be  considered  as  a  unit 
consisting  of  a  constitution  (organism)  living  under 
given  circumstances  (environment).  As  such,  this  per- 
sonality cannot  be  considered  except  in  relation  to  the 
specific  set  of  conditions  under  which  it  lives.  Once 
granted,  these  qualifications  militate  against  the  formula- 
tion of  highly  refined  or  generally  applicable  or  accept- 
able standards  of  living.  What  is  right  in  John  "at  the 
lake"  is  not  right  in  John  "at  the  tea." 

"Just  imagine . . .  the  disputes  that  would  shake  a  eugenic 
world  over  the  determination  of  the  make-up  of  next  year's 
children.  The  religionists  would  probably  want  a  devout, 
not  over-inquiring  people,  a  flock  easily  held  in  the  safe 
fold  of  the  church.  Artists  would  call  for  a  new  generation 
all  sensibility,  or  else  all  eager  to  buy  pictures.  The  scien- 
tists would  demand  curiosity  and  intelligence  carried  almost 
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to  caricature.  The  hedonist  would  cast  his  vote  for  people 
eager  to  enjoy  life  fully  and  freely  as  it  flowed  along.  The 
eugenists  really  ought  to  develop  a  little  sense  of  humor 
and  recognize  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  of  god-like 
wisdom  and  power  over  their  fellow  men." 33 

Civilization  does  have  certain  rules  of  conduct.  What 
is  civilization  ?  "Civilization  was  possible  because  man 
discovered  by  handling  things  how  he  could  make  them 
himself.  Civilization  advanced,  progress  was  made,  com- 
mensurately  with  restricting  the  handling  of  things  to 
the  common  weal.  Often  it  is  not  possible  to  discover 
a  common  weal.  Commonwealths  in  name  are  common 
enough ;  in  reality,  all  too  uncommon.  Nor,  when  we 
speak  of  the  general  public,  is  it  always  easy  to  think 
in  terms  comprehensive  enough  to  include  everybody 
or  all  classes.  Certainly,  few  in  our  country  would 
agree  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'public  wel- 
fare.' " 34  However,  because  we  cannot  learn  every- 
thing about  reasonable  living  at  once,  or  even  all  about 
it  at  any  time,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we  should  not 
learn  what  we  can  learn,  here  and  now. 

5.  Fallacy  inherent  in  "always"  and  "never."  In 
most  instances,  apart  from  small  talk,  the  sagacious  man 
has  already  eliminated  the  terms  "always"  and  "never." 
As  a  rule,  these  terms  imply  a  finality  which  is  incom- 
patible with  life.  To  exemplify  the  eternal  pulse  of 
life  in  the  human  breast,  we  might  here  indulge  in  the 
paradox :  One  must  never  forget  to  avoid  always  the 
terms  "always"  and  "never."  No  matter  how  broad 
one's  perspective  or  how  refined  one's  technique  may 
be,  the  very  circumstances  of  life  preclude  the  use  of 
these  terms. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  conclusively  with  any  one 
aspect  of  reality,  of  life.     "When  we  treat  any  one  part 
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of  Reality  in  isolation  from  the  rest,  or  when  we  con- 
centrate on  the  common  features  of  things  which  also 
differ  profoundly,  it  is  certain  that  our  results  will  not 
be  the  whole  truth  and  probable  that  they  will  not  be 
wholly  true.  The  speculative  philosopher  and  the 
scientific  specialist  are  liable  to  two  opposite  mistakes. 
The  former  tends  to  deliver  frontal  attacks  on  Reality 
as  a  whole,  armed  only  with  a  few  wide  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  neglect  to  isolate  and  master  in  detail 
particular  problems.  The  latter  tends  to  forget  that 
he  has  violently  abstracted  one  part  or  one  aspect  of 
Reality  from  the  rest,  and  to  imagine  that  the  success 
which  this  abstraction  has  given  him  within  a  limited 
field  justifies  him  in  taking  the  principles  which  hold 
therein  as  the  whole  truth  about  the  whole  world.  The 
one  cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  wood,  and  the  other 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

"The  result  of  both  kinds  of  mistake  is  the  same,  viz., 
to  produce  philosophical  theories  which  may  be  self- 
consistent  but  which  must  be  described  as  'silly.'  By 
a  'silly'  theory  I  mean  one  which  may  be  held  at  the 
time  when  one  is  talking  or  writing  professionally,  but 
which  only  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  would  think 
of  carrying  into  daily  life."35 

We  are  all  familiar  enough  with  the  many  instances 
in  which  great  scientists  reveal  a  lack  of  true  knowledge 
concerning  themselves  and  other  people.  Flow  often 
learned  men  are  "made  fools  of"  by  the  worldly-wise ! 
An  armchair  philosophy  or  a  laboratory  outlook  is 
worth  while  only  when  it  is  limited  in  its  application, 
when  it  admits  to  being  quite  unable  to  generalize  for 
all  time. 

6.  Stabilizing  agents.  We  must  have  some  stability, 
something  to  tie  to.     Recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
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certain  amount  of  constancy,  as  well  as  the  value  of  it, 
the  "sensible"  individual  attempts  to  "grow  up"  by  per- 
mitting certain  permanent  formations  (habits)  to  crystal- 
lize in  his  personality  where  such  formations  promise 
to  interfere  least  with  his  social  adjustments.  Such  a 
process  of  adaptation  is  complicated  by  all  the  helps  and 
hindrances  that  our  present-day,  floundering  society  has 
to  offer.  With  its  all-mixed-up,  traditional  and  scientific 
devices  for  meeting  the  needs  of  passing  generations 
of  individuality  and  sociality,  society  has  produced  a 
multiplicity  of  schisms.  For  the  person  beset  by  the 
bugbears  and  ghosts  as  well  as  by  the  legitimate  trials 
of  life  that  a  defectively  mobilized  society  can  manufac- 
ture, the  development  of  natural,  reasonable  habit  pat- 
terns becomes  a  highly  complicated  process.  Very 
much  influenced  by  his  contacts  with  his  complex  sur- 
roundings, man  must  form  his  habits.  Habit  formation 
and  reformation  are  basic  to  stability  in  personality. 

7.  Inhibitions  and  ideals  should  have  practical  value. 
Fighting  men  of  straw  is  becoming  too  commonplace 
an  event  in  the  ordinary  man's  life.  "Everywhere  to- 
day there  is  conflict  of  theory,  doubt  in  regard  to 
democracy  itself,  pessimism  in  regard  to  civilization, 
hopelessness  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  the 
majority  of  people,  and  hope  only  in  the  superior  few. 
Everything  in  life  and  modern  education  makes  for 
inhibition,  hence  the  reaction  and  revolt  among  the 
young,  the  pessimism  among  the  old,  and  in  general 
unrest,  intellectual  and  moral.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  lack  of  social  inhibitions  developed  by  normal 
social  training  come  apparently  degeneration  of  man- 
ners and  the  unspeakable  deeds  of  perverted  adolescents 
that  have  recently  shocked  us.  In  such  a  condition  of 
education  and  civilization,  why  not  for  one  thing  at 
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least  try  to  conserve  in  children  what  is  so  important 
for  adults  —  attention  to  the  present,  the  instinct  of  ac- 
tivity and  workmanship,  and  spontaneity  in  thought 
and  action  — and  while  teaching  the  alphabets  of  learn- 
ing, of  morals,  and  of  health,  why  not  at  least  try  to 
avoid  the  outstanding  forms  of  injurious  inhibition." 36 
As  Hippocrates  taught  his  disciples  :  If  you  don't  know 
what  is  good  for  your  pupil,  at  least  try  not  to  do  him 
any  harm. 

Prescriptions  are  only  helpful  in  direct  correlation 
with  their  general  usefulness.  This  claim  is  confirmed 
by  the  noted  frequency  with  which  many  proverbs 
contradict  each  other.  The  axioms  of  what  ought  to  be 
are  very  flat  and  unprofitable  when  not  elaborated  by 
their  corollaries  of  what  actually  exists.  Many  a  child 
has  been  helped  by  the  information  that  "even  the  saints 
sinned  seven  times  a  day"  more  than  by  the  accounts  of 
immaculate  souls.  From  a  psychological  standpoint,  a 
saving  feature  and  one  of  the  most  practical  ones  of  a 
religion  may  be  a  confessional.  Pious  hopes  must  not 
be  confused  with  practical  aims.  "Circumstances  alter 
cases."  In  such  connections  it  is  defensible  for  the 
mental  hygiene  student  to  wonder  whether  he  is  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  meet  the  manifold  difficulties 
confronting  him,  or  whether  he  is  capable  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  relativity  concerning  the  actual,  everyday 
problems  of  life.  It  is  well  for  every  person  to  think 
clearly  as  to  just  what  are  the  ideals  and  prohibitions 
which  are  shaping  his  personality. 

8.  There  is  reality ;  there  are  substantial  things. 
Along  with  motion,  change,  flux,  there  exist  rest,  sta- 
bility, and  permanency.  In  other  words,  relatively  sub- 
stantial things  really  do  exist.  Together  with  the 
pulsation  of  motion  between  opposite  ideas,  so  far  as 
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the  actual  and  factual  concerns  of  life  go,  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  towards  circumscribing  or  patterning. 
We  become  accustomed  to  the  resulting  circumscribed 
or  systematized  patterns  of  force.  They  put  consist- 
ency and  solidarity  into  experience.  They  compose 
what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  reality.  Common  sense 
does  not  question  the  reality  of  the  world. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  the  ideas  of  this  text 
in  terms  of  realities  as  they  are  commonly  experienced. 
However,  since  every  person  thinks  on  the  basis  of  his 
experience  and  since,  therefore,  each  person  must  of 
necessity  think  differently,  disagreements  regarding  re- 
ality are  bound  to  arise.  So  far  as  the  "realisms"  that 
follow  are  rooted  in  a  reality  that  is  commonly  identified, 
that  is,  shared  by  others,  they  are  of  practical  value.  In 
discovering  commonly  identified  realities  let  us  under- 
stand one  another.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  "he  is 
crazy,"  when  one  disagrees  with  or  does  not  understand 
another's  mind.  Disagree  all  you  wish  but  let  us  all 
have  mutual  respect  for  each  other.  We  shall  do  well 
not  to  ridicule  the  abnormal  behavior  of  mankind,  not 
to  cry  over  it,  not  to  be  angry  with  it,  not  to  adopt  it, 
but  rather  to  understand  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  consistency  and  clarity  of  exposi- 
tion, the  person  who  tells  others  what  he  has  been  think- 
ing about  must  adopt  a  definite  point  of  departure  for 
the  presentation  of  his  viewpoints.  His  subsequent 
course,  loyal  or  partial  to  the  positive  treatment  of  his 
subject,  must  always  run  the  risk  of  seeming  intolerant. 
For  this  we  offer  apology.  A  final  philosophy  implies 
that  its  owner  has  stopped  thinking  on  the  subject.  Liv- 
ing implies  change.  Of  more  than  this  we  cannot  be 
certain.  We  cannot  honestly  insist  that  the  change 
always  or  even  consistently  implies  progress.     As  the 
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mathematically  precise  Pascal  succinctly  framed  the 
truth :  "Life  is  movement ;  absolute  stillness  is  death." 
9.  Impossibility  of  dissecting  the  person  in  the  labora- 
tory. In  dealing  with  the  human  individual  the  condi- 
tions of  the  laboratory  experiment  do  not  exist.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  patient  in  the  doctor's  office,  the 
pupil  in  contact  with  his  teacher,  the  child  being  trained 
by  his  parent,  the  parishioner  being  helped  by  his  pastor, 
a  needy  man  in  counsel  with  his  friend. 

"When  the  thought  thinks  instead  of  the  thinker ; 

When  the  libido  loves  instead  of  the  lover ; 

When  the  throat  talks  instead  of  the  talker ; 

When  I  can  touch  the  reactions  of  stimuli  as  I  touch  those 

who  have  reactions ; 
When  a  psychological  seminar  convinces  as  do  a  beloved 

teacher  and  pupil ; 
When  the  measurements  in  the  psychologist's  laboratory 

smile  like  the  folk  who  are  being  measured, 
When  the  educational  tests  work  as  well  as  the  tests  of 

machines ; 
I  intend  to  revise  my  standard  of  values  and  make  as  much 

of  these  as  I  do  of  human  selves  like  you."37 

Even  the  bull  in  the  china  shop  is  a  myth.  Actually  he 
would  lose  many  bull-like  qualities  there.  The  fero- 
cious lion  loosed  from  his  cage  upon  the  public  is  fright- 
ened, bewildered.  The  child  in  school  is  different  from 
the  "same"  child  at  home. 

A  clock  that  runs  has  what  might  be  called  "clock- 
ness"  and  a  human  being  "humanness."  The  person  is 
not  an  unimportant  or  incidental  vehicle  carrying  some 
important  habits.  The  person  is  this  very  humanness 
without  which  he  would  be  merely  an  unintentional 
container  of  reflexes.  A  person  may  be  a  little  fattish, 
a  little  alcoholic,  a  busy  executive,  a  rich  man,  a  father 
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of  three  children,  and  many  other  things  besides,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  mostly  his  mother's  boy.  To  really 
know  the  person  you  must  know  what  he  mostly  is  and 
what  he  leastly  is. 

10.  The  tivo-fold  nature  of  advice  — offering  and 
receiving.  Giving  advice  is  one  thing ;  acting  on  it  is 
quite  another.  Man  has  benefited  during  his  early  years 
of  life  by  developing  the  learning  habit.  This  has  bril- 
liantly been  remarked  by  someone  who  said  that  the 
gods  have  not  shown  men  all  things  from  the  beginning 
so  that  by  seeking  man  can  find  out  what  is  best  for  him. 
Honest  men  are  both  frank  to  admit  that  originally  they 
knew  little  and  quick  to  claim  that  they  have  enjoyed 
many  revelations.  However,  experience  has  emphasized 
the  rank  egotism  and  the  futility  of  telling  anyone  ex- 
actly what  or  what  not  to  do.  Advice  is  often  both 
cheap  and  profuse. 

In  the  following  thought-provoking  lines,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  pulsating  healthfully,  treats  of  the  at- 
tempted regulation  of  the  person : 

"I  have  often  thought  how  ill-natured  a  maxim  it  was, 
which  on  many  occasions  I  have  heard  from  people  of 
good  understandings,  'That  as  to  what  related  to  private 
conduct  no  one  was  ever  the  better  for  advice.'  But  upon 
further  examination  I  have  resolved  with  myself  that  the 
maxim  might  be  admitted  without  any  violent  prejudice  to 
mankind.  For  in  the  manner  advice  was  generally  given, 
there  was  no  reason  I  thought  to  wonder  it  should  be  ill- 
received,  something  there  was  which  strangely  inverted  the 
case,  and  made  the  giver  to  be  the  only  gainer.  For  by 
what  I  could  observe  in  many  occurrences  of  our  lives,  that 
which  we  called  giving  advice  was  properly  taking  an  oc- 
casion to  show  our  own  wisdom  at  another's  expense.  On 
the  other  side,  to  be  instructed  or  to  receive  advice  on  the 
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terms  usually  prescribed  to  us  was  little  better  than  tamely 
to  afford  another  the  occasion  of  raising  himself  a  character 
from  our  defects." 

Accordingly,  the  wise  mental  hygienist  tries  to  avoid 
offering  either  an  I-told-you-so  irritant  or  a  list  of  arbi- 
trary nostrums  by  way  of  advice.  In  endeavoring  to 
illuminate  for  the  person  the  fields  in  which  he  is  oper- 
ating, the  mental  hygienist  turns  on  the  flood  lights  of 
basic  realities,  fundamental  generalizations,  and  tem- 
perate ideals. 

ii.  Acceptance  of  mental  hygiene  -precepts  depends 
on  growth.  One  cannot  always  assimilate  mental  hy- 
giene precepts  into  his  organization  as  he  can  pills.  In 
this  connection  we  might  well  ask  ourselves :  Can 
there  possibly  be  such  a  circumstance  as  a  "normal" 
environment  ?  Can  there  exist  such  an  individual  as 
the  "normal"  human  being  ?  Are  these  theoretical  dis- 
tinctions merely  forms  of  psychological  slang  dignified 
beyond  their  merit  ?  Would  a  religious  application  of 
super-healthy  mental  hygiene  principles  favor  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  well-ordered  but  inhuman  society  ?  Can  we 
face  the  considerations  which  mental  hygiene  bids  us 
face  ?  Can  we  answer  such  questions  without  baring 
our  hearts  in  a  way  painful  to  most  and  insufferable  to 
many?  Can  we  respond  truthfully  without  blushing 
more  than  would  do  us  good  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  regarding  proposed  rea- 
sonable ways  of  living  invite  a  popular  expression  of  the 
important  "thou  shalts"  and  "thou  shalt  nots"  as  well  as 
of  the  just  as  important  "ifs,"  "ands,"  and  "buts"  of 
mental  hygiene. 

One  cannot  be  taught  to  live  by  mental  hygiene  prin- 
ciples without  "growing  up"  to  the  extent  that  they 
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seem  sensible  and  therefore  acceptable.  The  important 
fact  is  that  persons  who  have  "grown  up"  to  the  point 
of  being  receptive  to  the  teaching  of  mental  hygiene  do 
not  automatically  concern  themselves  with  such  teach- 
ings. It  is  the  function  of  mental  hygiene  to  instruct 
those  persons  who  are  ripe  for  instruction.  Instructing 
people  is  cultivating  people,  is  making  them  grow! 
Mental  hygienists  are  unanimously  agreed  that  personal 
disorders  are  problems  of  regression  and  that  personal 
efficiency  is  a  matter  of  growth. 

12.  Furthering  and  shaping  personality  growth  by 
providing  practical  wisdom.  It  is  probably  true  that  to 
"get  along"  as  some  mental  hygienists  envisage  "getting 
along"  would  force  man  to  retrace  his  steps  and  start 
again  from  primitive  life.  Then  under  consistent  and 
judicious  directing  influences  (from  somewhere  above?) 
he  might  mature  along  a  more  idealistic  plan.  However, 
in  reality,  the  facts  are  these :  Civilized  man  has  not 
enjoyed  such  directing  influences  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  Whatever-is.  As  practical  as  any  definition 
of  civilization  is  this  one  given  us  by  an  anthropologist : 
"with  the  aid  of  biology  and  psychology,  I  look  at  Civi- 
lization :  the  stereotyped  patterns  which  we  were  taught 
to  fit  into  and  live  with,  and  which  vary  from  place 
to  place  and  age  to  age  — faster  these  days  than  we  can 
keep  up  with."38  Appreciation  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  undoubtedly  behind  the  invention  of  such  slogans 
as  "make  the  best  of  life"  and  "carry  on."  To  en- 
able the  person  to  "carry  on"  is  the  goal  of  mental  hy- 
giene. 

The  writer  has  aspired  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
method  of  adaptation  to  human  beings,  a  technique  of 
reaction  to  mankind.  In  providing  him  with  an  accept- 
able mental  set  where  considerations  of  the  person  are 
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concerned,  it  is  purposed  to  furnish  him  with  a  method 
of  intellectual  adjustment  not  only  in  relation  to  him- 
self but  also  to  his  world.  In  so  far  as  the  following 
considerations  seem  to  the  reader  to  represent  the  digest 
of  the  present  chapter,  which  has  thrown  the  long  arm 
of  suggestion  in  many  different  directions,  to  that  extent 
the  mind  of  the  reader  and  the  author  may  squarely 
meet  each  other. 

i.    Wholesome,  intelligent,  creative  living  is  the  goal  of 
mental  hygiene. 

2.  Mental  hygiene  tenets  are  up-to-date   life-viewpoints 

and   old-fashioned  maxims   dressed   up   in   scientific 
clothes. 

3.  Man's  chief  personality  problems  arise  from  conflicts 

between  self  and  group  interests. 

4.  Proverbs  conflict  with  each  other  because  some  are  self- 

and  some  are  group-determined. 

5.  Conflicting  proverbs  are  valuable  reflections  of  life. 

6.  A  certain  amount  of  mental  conflict  indicates  mental 

health. 

7.  Language,  the  imperfect  though  improved  cry  of  ani- 

mals, is  at  best  an  inadequate  tool. 

8.  "Always"  and  "never"  are  dangerous,  loose,  unscientific 

terms. 

9.  To  survive  in  a  changing  world  one  must  be  able  to 

change. 

10.  One  does  not  simply  change ;  one  develops  habits. 

11.  Inhibitions  and  ideals  are  necessarily  different  for  each 

individual. 

12.  Inhibitions  and  ideals  of   inordinate   number   and   of 

doubtful  character  are  common  sources  of  needless 
mental  unrest. 

13.  The  parent  or  teacher  is  not  born  to  whom  the  first 

three  years  of  a  child's  development  can  be  ideally 
entrusted. 
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14.  The  directing  influences  of  mankind  have  not  been  con- 

sistently intelligent  or  harmonious  with  the  demands 
of  reality. 

15.  Prescribed  and  enforced  rules  of  living  cannot  be  re- 

garded as  divinely  inspired. 

16.  Worth-while  education  trains  for  reasonable,  natural 

living. 


CHAPTER  III 

For  words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  ; 
but  they  are  the  money  of  fools. 

—  Thomas  Hobbes 

PERSPECTIVE 


I.    STRAIGHT   THINKING 

Basic  philosophic  principles.     This  book  was  conceived 
about  four  great  principles  of  mental  action. 

"First,  that  all  sound  thinking  treats  the  Universe  of 
Thought  as  a  Unity ;  and  classes  of  things  as  fractions  of 
Unity  ; . . . 

"Secondly,  that  we  cannot  deal  logically  with  any  state- 
ment except  by  comparing  it  impartially  with  the  opposite 
statement. 

"Thirdly,  that  sound  Thought  is  always  essentially  a  free 
Pulsation  between  extremes." 1 

Fourthly,  that  sound  thought  has  form  (pattern)  as  well 
as  plasticity. 

In  the  following  chapters,  Unity  will  be  constantly 
emphasized.  The  whole  person  functioning  in  the  whole 
group  will  be  considered.  Contrasting  statements  will 
often  be  utilized ;  negative  instances,  paradoxes,  and 
other  lifelike  rhythms  and  energizing  pulsations  will 
find  prominent  expression.  Finally,  a  system  of  ideas 
will  be  discernible  even  in  this  plastic  scheme.  So  im- 
portant is  it  for  the  reader  to  make  the  four  principles 
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of  attack  listed  above  his  own  that  we  shall  rehearse  each 
in  terms  of  an  illustration. 

First.  The  Unity  of  the  total  problem  of  the  person. 
Convinced  that  any  particular  problem  is  but  a  fraction 
of  a  total  unity  which  can  be  understood  only  against 
the  background  of  its  wholeness,  let  us  imagine  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy.  His  condition  today  is  but  a  fraction  of 
a  whole  racial  past,  a  fraction  of  his  biological  past. 
Give  him  a  special  problem,  let  us  say,  a  dislike  for 
school.  His  dislike  for  school  is  but  a  fraction  of  an- 
other total  problem,  perhaps  a  dislike  for  restriction  of 
any  kind,  a  dislike  for  authority  in  general.  Thus  we 
are  to  understand  that  any  particular  person  and  his  im- 
mediate situation  are  but  fractions  of  an  even  larger 
unity. 

Second.  We  cannot  consider  the  person  accurately 
unless,  in  forming  a  judgment  about  him,  we  also  con- 
sider the  opposite  of  this  judgment.  As  has  been  empha- 
sized in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  must  regard  opposite 
ideas  as  logically  competing  ideas.  This  steadying  type 
of  contradiction  pervades  this  book.  For  example : 
Little  Johnny  should  be  made  to  eat  his  breakfast.  Do 
not  act  on  that  judgment  until  you  have  given  equally 
dispassionate  consideration  to  the  opposite  judgment : 
It  would  be  better  not  to  force  Johnny  to  eat  his  break- 
fast. Again  the  problem  may  be  this :  Martha,  our 
neighbor's  seventeen-year-old  girl,  wishes  to  go  to  a 
dance  which  will  not  close  until  two  o'clock.  Equally 
dispassionate  judgment  should  be  given  to  the  following 
considerations  :  ( 1 )  Martha  should  be  prohibited  from 
going  to  a  two-o'clock  dance;  (2)  Martha  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  a  two-o'clock  dance ;  ( 3 )  Martha 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  dance  if  she  will  leave 
early,  even  at  the  risk  of  feeling  different  from  other 
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people;  (4)  (Reverse  of  three)  Martha  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  two-o'clock  dance  provided  others 
of  her  set  stay  so  late. 

In  urging  the  wisdom  of  considering  opposites,  we 
do  not  mean  that  suspended  judgment  should  be  the 
only  outcome.  Definite  and  valiant  action  is  required 
but  action  only  after  any  given  decision  has  been  tested 
against  its  opposite  or  alternative. 
Third.  What  is  meant  by  "pulsations  between  ex- 
tremes" ?  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "Sound 
thought  is  always  a  pulsation  between  extremes"  ?  Is 
it  important  for  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  ceaseless  swing- 
ing of  the  pendulum  which  seems  to  be  the  very  con- 
dition of  life?  The  fact  that  pulsation  is  ever-present 
may  be  made  more  vivid  to  the  reader  by  the  following 
illustrations. 

Let  us  consider  first  such  happenings  as  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tides,  the  pulsation  of  lightness  and  darkness 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  alternations  of  wakefulness 
and  sleep,  the  rhythms  of  the  seasons.  No  great  civiliza- 
tions ever  were  built  at  the  equator  or  the  arctic  circle 
where  seasonal  pulsations  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Now  turning  to  human  life,  when  forces  beyond  our 
control  create  monotony,  absence  of  pulsation,  do  we  not 
speak  out  of  our  very  "innards"  and  say,  "I'll  die  from 
the  monotony ! "  ?  Of  course  we  do  !  Because  pulsa- 
tions, rhythms  are  life  itself.  So,  if  life  furnishes  us 
monotony,  we  will  even  buy  a  few  pulsations  from  the 
neighborhood  movie  which  helps  to  keep  the  jungle  of 
the  boarding-house  district  of  our  modern  cities  from 
being  too  intolerable.  Not  only  is  variety  the  spice  of 
life.     It  is  its  necessity.     It  is  life  itself. 

To  understand  a  person,  be  he  in  a  happy  state  or  sorry 
plight,  ask  these  questions :     Are  his  pulsations  too  fre- 
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quent  or  too  rare  ?  Is  he  so  impulsive  that  his  pulsa- 
tions carry  him  too  far  or  is  he  so  apathetic  that  his 
pulsations  are  running  down  like  a  clock  ?  Does  some 
conflict  in  himself  or  sourness  within  his  environment 
give  an  unhealthy  quality  or  quantity  to  his  pulsa- 
tions ?  For  example,  is  he  swinging  into  socially  unsuc- 
cessful enterprises  ?  Do  you  want  a  school  that  does 
good  or  evil  ?  Then  think  of  children  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  pulsations  as  well  as  from  the  standpoints 
of  school  architecture  and  budgets.  Do  you  want  a 
happy  home  ?  Then  make  rhythmic  and  harmonious 
the  pulsations  of  its  members.  Do  you  want  friends? 
Then  keep  in  step. 

Fourth.  Our  very  pulsations  have  individuality  for 
each  person  and  serve  to  characterize  us  as  distinct, 
unique  organisms.  One  must  not  be  accused  of  vacil- 
lating endlessly  and  to  no  purpose.  One's  pulsations 
must  lead  to  ultimate  practical  behavior.  In  other 
words,  one  must  make  decisions.  One  must  stand  for 
something,  represent  a  manner  of  thinking,  a  pattern 
of  behavior,  a  system  of  action.  Shining  through  the 
rhythms  and  pulsations  that  stand  for  plasticity  must 
be  seen  a  form,  a  configuration,  an  organization. 

Simply  answering  "yes"  and  "no"  to  the  same  re- 
peated questions  is  not  enough.  Opposites  conspire  to 
perpetuate  each  other.  Hence,  some  stand  must  be 
taken ;  some  direction  must  be  followed.  The  emotions 
of  the  individual  are  what  insure  him  against  pulsating 
without  end,  without  purpose,  without  reaching  one 
point  in  his  pulsating  that  is  more  important  than  any 
other  point.  The  emotions  of  the  individual  affect  his 
pulsations  so  that  he  will  not  continue  to  vacillate,  but 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  Just  as  his  pulsations 
tend  to  insure  that  he  will  be  able  to  respond  in  numer- 
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ous  ways  to  any  life-situation,  so  his  emotions  tend  to 
insure  that  he  will  be  able  to  respond  in  one  particular 
way  to  a  given  life-situation. 

The  individual's  emotions  freight  his  pulsations  with 
meaning.  As  the  person  pulsates  from  one  end  of  the 
arc  to  the  other,  from  one  opposite  to  another,  the  emo- 
tional weighting  of  each  point  traversed  by  the  arc  gives 
that  point  meaning  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  arc.  It 
is  essential  to  human  behavior  that  one  point  in  the 
arc  have  a  different  value  from  all  of  the  other  points 
traversed.  The  point  where  the  emotional  weighting 
on  the  arc  is  greatest  marks  the  viewpoint  of  the  person 
so  far  as  the  given  arc  and  pulsation  are  concerned.  The 
viewpoints  of  the  person  go  to  make  up  his  habits  of 
feeling,  of  thinking,  and  of  doing.  The  person's  habits 
prevent  him  from  being  merely  a  characterless  creature 
of  impulse.  The  tremendous  significance  of  the  habits 
for  patterning  human  behavior  is  taken  up  in  detail  in 
Chapter  IX. 

Employing  these  four  principles  of  sound  thinking 
is  the  best  technique  for  making  sure  that  one's  final 
decisions  are  a  result  of  one's  mature  judgment.  A 
systematic  application  of  these  rules  of  conduct  and 
thought  finds  expression  in  the  most  natural  and  reason- 
able and  efficient  behavior  for  the  given  person.  Each 
individual  is  made  known  to  others  by  the  systematic 
way  in  which  he  employs  or  neglects  these  rules  of 
sound  thinking. 

If  the  reader  will  review  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
chapter,  he  will  see  that  the  story  of  the  person  and  the 
first  steps  in  the  skill  of  the  mental  hygienist  penetrate 
far  deeper  than  the  consideration  of  interesting  cases  in 
the  court  room,  pathetic  cases  in  the  psychopathic  hos- 
pital, or  the  relatively  superficial  problems  suggested  by 
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such  terms  as :  I.Q.,  moron,  emotional  immaturity,  and 
minor  sexual  deviations.  The  whole  structure  must  be 
based  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of  :  ( i )  the  unity  of 
the  person ;  ( 2 )  the  necessity  of,  and  ability  for,  con- 
sidering opposites  in  making  judgments  prior  to  action ; 
(3)  the  concepts  of  pulsations  of  behavior  as  the  neces- 
sity of  its  life ;  and  (4)  a  plan  of  action  that  is  best 
arrived  at  through  compliance  with  the  first  three  rules 
of  sound  thinking.  Such  compliance  leads  to  natural 
and  reasonable  action. 

II.    CONCEPTS   OF   HUMAN   BEHAVIOR 

Kinship  of  human  beings.  A  first  idea  in  the  concept 
of  human  behavior  is  that  the  difference  existing  between 
so-called  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  people  is  a  quanti- 
tative rather  than  a  qualitative  difference.  "Crazy"  peo- 
ple are  only  extremists.  For  instance,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  one  is  sane  or  insane,  but  rather,  hoiv  sane 
or  insane  are  you  this  morning  ?  This  claim  for  the 
quantitative  instead  of  the  qualitative  difference  among 
people  is  adequately  supported  by  clinical  experience  as 
well  as  by  laboratory  research.  A  second  idea  is  that 
human  behavior  is  dynamic,  not  static.  Whatever  the 
differences  in  people  may  be,  they  have  a  kinship  in  the 
sense  that  behavior  is  dynamic,  is  movement,  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  exchange  of  power. 

It  may  justly  be  claimed  that  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  human  nature.  Each  person  is  but  a  part  of  one 
general  energic  process.  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  wisely 
averred :  "The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that 
the  great  difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble 
and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  en- 
ergy—invincible determination  —  a  purpose  once  fixed, 
and  then  death  or  victory !     That  quality  will  do  any- 
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thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents,  no 
circumstances,  no  opportunities  will  make  a  two-legged 
creature  a  man  without  it." 

Man  with  his  various  interests  and  mechanisms,  a 
constellation  of  energy  systems,  may  be  understood  in 
terms  of  energy  flowing  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance between  differential  points  within  his  system.  This 
is  not  one-way  traffic  but  is  essentially  oscillation. 
The  energies  of  man  pop  back  and  forth  like  electrons. 
If  at  the  word  "winter"  you  think  "summer"  or  in  the 
calculation  "seven  plus  eight"  you  think  "fifteen,"  the 
vital  nervous  energy  underlying  this  process  is  flowing 
from  higher  to  lower  resistance  due  to  previous  experi- 
ence. Again  we  reach  into  the  past  and  must  go  pretty 
far  back  into  recorded  history  to  find  the  first  statement 
of  this  power  concept. 

The  relation  of  pulsations  to  ambivalence.  Since  we 
have  concluded  that  pulsations  are  lifelike  so  must  we 
conclude  that  the  extremes  to  which  these  pulsations  go 
are  necessities  of  life.  Opposites,  contrasts  furnish 
variations  which  are  vital  in  man.  Thus  we  have  the 
"high  and  low"  of  the  mechanic,  the  varying  "poten- 
tials" of  the  electrician,  the  "gradients"  of  the  biologist, 
the  "opposites"  of  the  psychologist,  the  theory  of  "ambi- 
valence" (power  in  both  directions)  of  the  psychiatrist, 
etc.,  all  playing  upon  this  idea  of  stresses  and  strains 
operating  between  differentia  of  a  given  energy  system. 

Action  is  interaction! 

"Of  all  relations,  the  most  universal  is  that  of  contrast  or 
opposition.  Every  condition  of  thought  or  of  things  — 
every  idea  and  every  situation  in  the  world  — leads  irre- 
sistibly to  its  opposite,  and  then  unites  with  it  to  form  a 
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higher  or  more  complex  whole.  This  'dialectical  move- 
ment' ...  is  an  old  thought,  of  course,  foreshadowed  by 
Empedocles,  and  embodied  in  the  'golden  mean'  of  Aristotle, 
who  wrote  that  the  'knowledge  of  opposites  is  one.'  The 
truth  (like  an  electron)  is  an  organic  unity  of  opposed  parts. 
The  truth  of  conservatism  and  radicalism  is  liberalism  —  an 
open  mind  and  a  cautious  hand,  an  open  hand  and  a  cau- 
tious mind ;  the  formation  of  our  opinions  on  large  issues 
is  a  decreasing  oscillation  between  extremes ;  and  in  all  de- 
batable questions  Veritas  in  medio  stat.  The  movement  of 
evolution  is  a  continuous  development  of  oppositions  and 
their  merging  and  reconciliation."  2 

Just  as  there  is  no  truce  in  nature,  just  as  man  must  do 
something  about  everything,  just  as  living  is  fighting,  just 
as  standing  still  is  incompatible  with  living,  so  the  rich- 
ness of  his  pulsations  between  extremes  or  opposites  con- 
stitutes an  index  to  how  much  man  thrills  with  life. 
"Extremes  in  Nature  equal  good  produce ;  Extremes  in 
Man  concur  to  gen'ral  use." 3 

In  relation  to  human  issues  the  active  mind  is  tending 
more  and  more  towards  two  poles  for  the  kinesis  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Without  such  differentia,  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  there  would  be  rest  —  absolute  rest, 
death.  In  this  light,  the  statement,  "He  was  nearest  to 
the  gods  because  he  had  the  fewest  wants," 4  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  nearer  dead,  is  meaningful  to  the  biologist. 

"Polarity,  or  action  and  reaction,  we  meet  in  every  part 
of  nature ;  in  darkness  and  light ;  in  heat  and  cold ;  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  waters ;  in  male  and  female ;  in  the  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  of  plants  and  animals ;  in  the  equation 
of  quantity  and  quality  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  in 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart ;  in  the  undulations  of 
fluids,  and  of  sound ;  in  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  grav- 
ity ;  in  electricity,  galvanism,  and  chemical  affinity.    Super- 
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induce  magnetism  at  one  end  of  a  needle,  the  opposite 
magnetism  takes  place  at  the  other  end.  If  the  south  at- 
tracts, the  north  repels.  To  empty  here,  you  must  con- 
dense there.  An  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that 
each  thing  is  a  half,  and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it 
whole ;  as,  spirit,  matter ;  man,  woman ;  odd,  even ;  sub- 
jective, objective;  in,  out;  upper,  under;  motion,  rest; 
yea,  nay. 

"Whilst  the  world  is  thus  dual,  so  is  every  one  of  its  parts. 
The  entire  system  of  things  gets  represented  in  every  par- 
ticle. There  is  somewhat  that  resembles  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea,  day  and  night,  man  and  woman,  in  a  single  needle 
of  the  pine,  in  a  kernel  of  corn,  in  each  individual  of  every 
animal  tribe.  The  reaction,  so  grand  in  the  elements,  is 
repeated  within  these  small  boundaries."5 

Man  in  his  imperfection  is  irresistibly  drawn  toward 
his  categorical  opposite  in  his  concept  of  a  transcen- 
dental perfection  and  thus  the  concept  of  a  deity  is  built 
up.  Even  religion,  which  is  often  accused  of  being 
static,  is  the  product  of  dynamic  humanity.  It  is  ex- 
tremes with  their  intervening  shades  and  nuances  that 
make  possible  multiple  and  varying  response.  A  settled 
matter  is  a  dead  matter;  and  humanity  has  never  been 
charged  with  being  dead.  If  one  true  thing  can  be  said 
of  humanity  it  is  this :  It  is  alive,  seething  with  energy, 
over-running  with  a  craving  for  action,  explosive,  ready 
to  be  touched  off,  irritable,  restless,  as  one  generation 
tumbles  over  the  next  like  breakers  on  a  sea  wall.  This 
is  why  a  dynamic  concept  of  behavior  is  fundamental  to 
the  understanding  of  the  person  —  his  very  aliveness  ! 

Behavior  patterns  are  paradoxes  and  extremes  inter- 
woven. To  the  concept  of  boundless  energy  must  be 
added  the  concept  of  pattern.     Man's  pulsations  are  not 
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formless.    As  Dodge  in  his  book  Conditions  and  Conse- 
quences of  Human  Variability  concludes : 

"Without  variability,  no  mind."  He  tempers  this  con- 
clusion with  the  observation  that  although  we  pulsate  there 
is  a  certain  design  discernible  even  in  our  pulsating.  We 
tend  to  gravitate  in  respect  to  some  one  or  another  relatively 
stable  orientation.  In  the  clear  style  with  which  he  treats 
other  heretofore  well-known  but  less  well-organized  knowl- 
edge of  human  reactions  he  points  out  the  "importance  of 
individual  variability  for  the  evolution  of  society  and  the 
ontogenetic  development  of  the  individual  has  never  been 
thought  through  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  seems  a  reason- 
able presumption,  however,  that  in  organisms  of  complete 
invariance,  that  is  to  say,  if  every  external  physical  change 
were  responded  to  by  an  invariant  reaction,  there  would 
develop  neither  a  mental  individual  nor  a  society.  The 
opposite  limit  would  be  organisms  without  systematized 
reactions.  However  closely  our  reaction  processes  may  on 
occasion  approach  these  limits,  to  reach  either  one  would 
be  disastrous.*'  Probably  in  the  mental  and  social  as  in 
other  organic  development,  variation  and  relative  stability 
of  organization  must  coexist  and  integrate  with  mutual 
limitations.  Emphasis  on  either  one  misses  an  important 
aspect  of  reality  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident  in  the 
development  of  scientific  knowledge.  To  understand  each 
in  its  interplay  with  the  other  as  part  of  integrated  reality 
is  a  desideratum  at  present  remote."  G 

Someone,  with  a  suggestive  knowledge  of  modern 
physics  and  in  a  poetic  vein,  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  earth  came  to  be  when  two  older  planets  of  diametri- 
cally opposed  force  collided.  The  resulting  debris  cul- 
minated in  the  new  planet,  Earth,  with  its  magnetically 
determined  or  polarized  existence,  part  of  which  unrest 

*  Author's  italics. 
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we  have  come  to  know  as  vitality.  Of  the  nature  of 
Man's  soul,  let  us  speak  briefly,  and  in  a  figure.  "Let 
it,  then,  be  likened  to  the  combined  power  of  a  pair  of 
winged  steeds  and  a  charioteer.  Now,  the  horses  and 
charioteers  of  the  gods  are  all  both  good  themselves, 
and  of  good  extraction,  but  all  others  are  mixed.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  our  ruling  power  drives  a  pair  of 
steeds ;  in  the  next  place,  of  these  horses  it  has  one  that 
is  beautiful  and  noble,  and  of  similar  extraction,  but  the 
other  is  of  opposite  extraction  and  opposite  character ; 
our  driving,  therefore,  is  necessarily  difficult  and  trouble- 
some.    7 

For  one  person  to  take  an  opposite  stand  from  another 
person  on  any  issue  serves  the  purpose  of  conserving 
life.  Our  proneness  for  conflict  is  the  best  surety  bond 
for  civilization.  In  fact  when  in  any  organization  dis- 
agreement with  the  chief  is  taboo,  stagnation  follows. 
"Yes-men"  are  comfortable  people  to  have  around  but 
in  the  end  they  are  likely  to  be  our  pallbearers. 

The  technique  of  contradiction  enlivens  observa- 
tion, permits  of  amplifications,  and  suggests  new  leads. 
Enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  valuable  teaching  method. 
To  adopt  the  contradictional  method  in  writing  a  book, 
may,  in  the  popular  sense,  make  a  point  of  view  impos- 
sible but  it  does  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  what 
life,  living,  is  really  like.  A  mental  hygiene  text  must 
take  little  or  nothing  for  granted.  However,  it  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  unorganized  diction 
and  contradiction,  a  series  of  patternless  dogmas  and 
anti-dogmas.  Because  it  is  about  life,  which  is  a  para- 
dox, the  mental  hygiene  text  must  pulsate.  Because  it 
is  about  life,  which  is  organized,  the  mental-hygiene  text 
must  have  a  scheme.     Every  truth  has  its  opposite,  its 
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contradiction.  We  must  consider  contradictions  as 
forms  of  experience. 

When  we  think  of  life  even  our  opinions  witness  life's 
pulsations.  At  times  the  paradox  oppresses  us.  We  ask 
ourselves,  what's  the  use  ?  At  other  times  life  seems  so 
good  we  distend  our  nostrils  to  smell  it.  All  of  these 
various  moods  illustrate  the  adequacy  of  a  dynamic  con- 
cept of  humanity.  And  the  pith  of  the  dynamic  concept 
is  energy,  energy  pulsating,  energy  pulsating  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pattern,  a  pattern  into  which  extremes  and 
paradoxes  are  clearly  woven. 

III.    INTERNAL    CONFLICT 

Fields  of  stress:  self-projections  and  world-identifica- 
tions. We  now  turn  to  a  further  important  aspect  of 
the  person ;  namely,  internal  conflict.  Here  we  find 
two  natural  fields  of  stress,  man's  inward  and  outward 
destinies,  the  ego  and  the  alter,  one  field  now  gaining 
and  now  losing  energy  in  relation  to  the  other.  The 
tide  of  battle  is  forever  turning  as  long  as  the  person  is 
alive.  We  may  envisage  this  exchange  of  energy  as 
occurring  on  the  one  hand  through  self-projections  and 
on  the  other  hand  through  world-identifications.  "I  do 
not  believe  we  can  have  any  freedom  at  all  in  the 
philosophical  sense,  for  we  act  not  only  under  external 
compulsion  but  also  by  inner  necessity."8 

By  self-projection  is  meant  the  projection  of  one's 
nature  outward,  the  externalization  of  the  various  prop- 
erties of  the  self.  Self-projections  are  furnished  their 
"push  from  behind"  by  the  impulses  (broadly  conceived 
wishes)  of  the  organism.  Through  the  mechanisms  of 
self-projection,  the  raw  energy  forces  of  the  individual 
in  the  form  of  biological  drives  and  appetites  radiate 
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into  the  other-than-self  medium  in  which  he  lives.  The 
individual  is  not  self-sufficient.  His  vital  energy,  that 
energy  which  has  pushed  him  to  the  top  evolutionary 
level,  spends  part  of  itself  in  living.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  is  growing  he  is  busy  "being."  His  energies 
reach  out  and  spend  themselves  in  his  surroundings. 

In  this  sense  the  instincts  are  seen  as  the  introvertive 
elements  in  the  person.  Thus  the  inventor  throws  ideas 
out  of  his  self  into  the  world.  The  introvert  puts  his 
self  into  the  world  in  contrast  with  the  extrovert  who 
is  taking  many  world  interests  into  himself.  This  per- 
spective of  the  energy  system  emphasizes  the  relation  of 
the  part  to  the  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  points  of  the 
battle.  Living  oscillates  from  self -projection  to  world- 
absorption,  from  throwing  the  ball  to  receiving  it.  The 
balance  of  trade,  as  it  were,  fluctuates. 

By  world-identification  (world-absorption)  is  meant 
the  reflection  in  the  organism  of  the  effects  of  his  sur- 
roundings,  the  internalization  of  other-than-self-prop- 
erties.  As  the  self -projection  mechanisms  have  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  one's  nature  outward,  so  the 
world-identification  mechanisms  have  to  do  with  the 
extension  of  natural,  other-than-self  forces  inward.  The 
latter  in  their  coursing  about  the  individual  impinge 
against  the  self  and  enter  into  the  organization  of  the 
person.  There  are  energies  all  around  the  individual 
other  than  those  furnished  by  his  self.  This  extra  avail- 
able energy  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  influ- 
enced in  one  way  and  another.  The  individual's  intake 
of  these  energies  constitutes  his  world-identifications. 
How  much  is  he  affected  by  other  people  ?  other  ani- 
mals ?  other  entities  ?  To  what  extent  does  he  find 
himself  able  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others?  What 
company  does  he  keep  ?     What  books  does  he  read  ? 
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What  "shows"  does  he  see  ?  These  are  some  of  his 
world-identifications. 

Let  us  apply  this  knowledge  to  practical  considera- 
tions. The  world  is  a  perpetual  bombardment.  Some 
of  the  shots  and  shells  which  get  within  our  fortifications 
are  good  ;  some  are  bad.  There  is  one  kind  of  bombard- 
ment in  the  city,  another  kind  in  the  woods.  The  rea- 
son husbands  and  wives  sometimes  grow  away  from 
each  other  is  often  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  wife 
lives  a  sheltered  life.  She  has  no  chances  for  identifica- 
tions. What  community  of  mind  can  there  be  between 
a  husband  who  is  busy  meeting  many  and  different  kinds 
of  people  and  a  wife  who  is  practically  a  shut-in  ?  What 
an  anticlimax  the  college  student  experiences  in  becom- 
ing, say,  a  teacher  at  Four  Corners  where  the  only  noise 
is  the  silence !  The  social  impulses  are  the  extrovertive, 
world-identification  elements  in  us.  Looking  at  the 
person  from  the  standpoint  of  his  world-identifications 
emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  part. 

The  language  of  the  self -projector  is:  "Watch  me!" 
"Listen  here,"  "Let  me  show  vou  how,"  "I  know  best," 
"Follow  me,"  "Take  my  advice,"  "I'll  go  first,"  "Get 
out  of  the  way,"  "You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  "I  know  how,"  "You  can't  tell  me  anything." 
However  diplomatically  or  deviously  the  basic  pattern 
of  self -projection  may  be  expressed,  simplified  it  amounts 
to  the  reiteration:  "I  trust  my  own  constitution." 

The  language  of  the  world-identifier  is :  "Do  it  again 
for  me,"  "Tell  me  about  it,"  "Show  me  how  to  do  it," 
"You  decide,"  "Lead  the  way,"  "What  is  your  opinion?" 
"I'm  right  behind  you,"  "You're  a  great  help,"  "That 
sounds  good,"  "How  do  you  do  it?"  "What  do  the 
others  think?" 

The  contrasting  language  of  self-projection  and  world- 
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identification  however  obscurely  expressed,  represents 
real  differences  in  the  person's  basic  constitutional  pat- 
tern. The  self -projector  says :  "I  trust  my  own  con- 
stitution." The  world-identifier  says :  "In  union  there 
is  strength."  Throughout  all  this  presentation,  the 
reader  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  such  per- 
son as  a  pure  self -projector  or  a  pure  world-identifier. 
The  question  which  arises  in  the  study  of  a  given  per- 
sonality is :  Which  tendency  is  the  dominant  one  ? 
Furthermore,  neither  tendency  has  a  monopoly  on  good 
traits.  Neither  can  be  considered  as  always  the  wise 
tendency.  Life  demands  the  pulsations  from  one  tend- 
ency to  the  other  as  the  common-sense  interpretations 
of  the  problems  of  the  moment  indicate. 

The  following  list  of  activities  may  serve  to  make 
clearer  the  contrasting  behavior  of  the  world-identifier 
and  of  the  self -projector. 


Typical 

Behavior 

Self-projection 

World-identification 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

Composing  a  sonata 

Writing  a  poem 

Giving  a  speech 

Editing 

Painting  a  picture 

Running  for  office 

i. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

Attending  a  concert 
Reading  a  poem 
Listening  to  a  speech 
Reporting 

Visiting  an  art  gallery 
Getting   on   the    "band 
wagon" 

7- 

Leaving  the  last  town 

7- 

Going  to  the  next  town 

8. 
9- 

Drawing  house  plans 
Playing  solitaire 

8. 
9- 

Employing  an  architect 
Entering  a  bridge  tour- 
nament 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

!3- 

Buying  a  coupe 
Sitting  in  a  corner 
Buying  smoked  glasses 
Teaching 

IO. 

1 1. 

12. 

r3- 

Buying  a  sedan 
Going  to  the  fair 
Buying  field  glasses 
Studying 
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Typical 

Self-pro]ection 

14.  "Getting  a  hunch" 

15.  Giving 

16.  Going  in  for  research 

17.  Producing 

18.  Daydreaming 

1 9.  Flirting 

20.  Writing  fairy  tales 

21.  Staying  at  home 

22.  Drawing  the  shades 


23.  Running     home     from  23 

school 

24.  Helping  a  classmate  24 

25.  Keeping  a  diary  25 

26.  Solo  dancing  26 


Behavior 

World-identification 

14.  "Experimenting" 

1 5.  Taking 

16.  Being  a  "contact"  man 

17.  Consuming 

18.  Surveying 
Reading    a    "true    love 

story"  magazine 

Reading  Popidar  Me- 
chanics 

Going  to  the  party 

Putting  on  the  porch 
light 

Stopping  at  the  neigh- 
bors' 

"Copying" 

Gossiping 

Folk-dancing 


19 


20 


Differentiae  of  personality.  In  this  ego-alter  energy 
system  is  thus  established  a  give-and-get  relationship. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  the  individual  whose  inter- 
ests are  dominantly  centered  in  self  would  be  seen  as 
"giving"  more ;  that  is,  whatever  he  gives  to  the  world 
is  essentially  of  his  self,  unmodified  by  any  extraneous 
influences.  Such  persons,  whenever  and  wherever  con- 
venient, provincially  avoid  identifications,  remain  stay- 
at-homes,  and  make  "perfect"  sons  and  daughters,  poor 
lovers,  and  worse  husbands  and  fathers.  It  is  this  type 
of  reaction  which  characterizes  especially  the  "creative" 
mind.  In  extreme  cases  the  self-centered  individual  can 
lose  most  of  his  touch  with  reality  and  be  content  with 
any  kind  of  institutional  life  that  shelters  him  from  real- 
ity demands. 
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The  individual  whose  interests  are  dominantly  turned 
toward  the  world  "gets"  more,  absorbs  external  influ- 
ences, and  makes  them  his  own.  Hence,  we  are  told  that 
man  "transforms  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  irrigation, 
cultivation,  mining,  quarrying,  making  canals  and  rail- 
ways, breeding  certain  animals,  and  destroying  others ; 
and  when  we  ask  ourselves,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
outside  observer,  what  is  the  end  achieved  by  all  these 
activities,  we  find  that  it  can  be  summed  up  in  one  very 
simple  formula :  to  transform  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
matter  on  the  earth's  surface  into  human  bodies." 9 

Some  persons  err  at  the  social  extreme  and  in  their 
efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  imperialistically  seek 
out  world-identifications  and  thereby  grow  so  that  "their 
own  mothers  don't  know  them."  The  individual  of  the 
self-projection  type  is  apt  to  know  more  about  his  self ; 
the  individual  who  identifies  himself  with  the  world, 
knows  more  about  his  surroundings.  The  former  are 
the  men  of  ideas ;  the  latter  are  the  men  of  action.  Both 
extremes  are  necessary  for  specialized  activities,  but  for 
the  majority  of  persons  there  is  a  middle  course.  The 
particular  sets  of  self-projections  and  world-identifica- 
tions of  an  individual  are  the  properties  that  differentiate 
him  into  a  personality. 

Sound  self-insight  and  proportionate  world-outlook 
are  the  goals  to  strive  for  in  the  search  for  true  person- 
ality orientation.  As  a  person  seeking  basic  truths  re- 
garding human  nature,  you  will  do  well  to  make  your 
own  the  following  directions  regarding  energy  distri- 
bution: 

"This  secret,  which  I  am  about  to  impart,  is  the  most 
valuable  and  far-reaching  of  any  known  to  man. 

"It  is  the  key  to  health,  happiness,  wealth,  power,  success. 
It  is  the  open  sesame  to  Paradise,  here  and  now.  .  . 
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"So  here,  then,  is  the  secret :  Let  Motion  equal  Emotion. 

"Must  I  elucidate  ?  Very  well,  I  will :  There  is  only  one 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  Energy.  This  Energy  takes 
a  myriad  million  forms ;  and  its  one  peculiarity  is  that  it  is 
always  in  motion.  .  .  In  Nature  there  is  nothing  inanimate. 
Everything  is  alive ;  everything  is  going  somewhere,  or  else 
coming  back ;  nothing  is  static.  Fixity  is  the  one  impos- 
sible thing. 

"And  the  fallacy  of  fixity  has  been  the  one  fatal  error  of 
theology  and  all  philosophies  in  the  past.  Progress  consists 
in  getting  away  from  the  idea  of  the  static. 

"Nature's  one  business  is  to  absorb  and  to  dissipate  — to 
attract  and  repel  —  to  take  in  and  give  out.  And  everything 
which  Nature  makes  is  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

"Man  takes  in  carbon  and  gives  off  nitrogen.  The  plant 
takes  in  nitrogen  and  gives  off  carbon. 

"All  things  are  in  motion,  ebb  and  flow,  action  and  re- 
action, cause  and  effect,  swirl  and  whirl. 

"Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  make  our  life  on  the 
planet  Earth  possible. 

"The  heart  rests  between  beats.  That  which  we  call 
static  is  merely  equilibrium. 

"The  tiger  crouches  for  one  of  two  reasons :  to  spring 
or  to  die.  .  . 

"Expression  must  equal  impression.  If  you  study  you 
must  also  create,  write,  teach,  give  out.  Otherwise,  you  will 
become  a  plaster-of-Paris  cat  or  a  brass  monkey.  If  great 
joy  has  come  to  you,  pass  it  along,  and  thus  do  you  double 
it.  You  are  the  steward  of  any  gifts  the  gods  have  given 
you,  and  you  answer  for  their  use  with  your  life.  Do  not 
obstruct  the  divine  current.  Use  your  knowledge  and  use 
it  quickly,  or  it  will  disintegrate  and  putrefy.  The  school 
where  the  child  learns,  and  then  goes  home  and  tells  what 
he  has  learned,  approaches  the  ideal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  college  that  imparts  knowledge  but  supplies  no  oppor- 
tunity for  work  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.     A  school  for 
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adults  that  does  not  supply  work  as  well  as  facts  is  false 
in  theory  and  vicious  in  practice."10 

Too  often  authors  who  have  written  about  the  psy- 
chology of  abnormal  people  have  not  had  the  advantages 
that  come  from  dealing  "bare-handedly"  with  such  per- 
sons and  therefore  have  not  had  the  opportunities  to 
learn  certain  facts  regarding  them.  Often  these  authors 
actually  mislead  their  readers  into  thinking  that  some- 
thing is  true  which  is  not  true.  Thus  from  the  mass  of 
literature  dealing  with  the  subject  it  is  understandable 
how  even  the  careful  student  develops  the  idea  that  in- 
troversion (self-projection)  produces  mental  disorder. 
The  reader  must  not  believe  that  either  extreme  intro- 
version or  extreme  extroversion  per  se  is  sufficient  to 
produce  "crazy"  behavior.  Undoubtedly  there  are  in- 
dividuals both  prominently  "introverted"  and  promi- 
nently "extroverted"  who  are  making  wholesome  ad- 
justments in  worth-while  life-situations.  Indeed  in  many 
instances  the  success  of  a  man  at  his  work  depends  di- 
rectly upon  the  extent  of  his  tendencies  toward  either 
introversion  or  extroversion.  To  produce  abnormal  be- 
havior there  must  be  added  to  either  tendency  certain 
deviations  from  the  standard  (normal)  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual's constitution  or  in  his  environment  or  in  both. 

An  extreme  form  of  introversion  does  not  lead  to  a 
psychosis  provided  that  the  person  who  is  "introverting" 
has  a  kind  of  constitution  which  is  adequately  representa- 
tive of  the  kinds  of  constitutions  common  to  his  group. 
Little  wonder  that  well-adjusting  individuals,  who  are 
nevertheless  prominently  introverted,  take  exception  to 
much  of  the  loose  discussion  now  rife  on  this  subject ! 
The  fact  is  that  even  relatively  minor  forms  of  intro- 
version (i.e.,  relatively  prominent  self -projection  tend- 
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encies)  are  sufficient  to  produce  crazy  behavior  if  the 
person's  constitution  is  so  imbalanced  (unrepresentative 
of  those  constitutions  about  him)  that  merely  to  express 
his  own  constitution,  unaltered  by  contact  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  others,  amounts  to  running  counter  to  the 
related  constitutional  expressions  emerging  from  the 
majority  of  the  group. 

Similarly,  extremes  of  extroversion  may  occur  without 
producing  crazy  behavior  provided  that  the  person  is 
"extroverting"  in  an  environment  which  provides  kinds 
of  experiences  which  are  adequately  representative  of  the 
kinds  of  experiences  to  which  most  of  his  group  are  ex- 
posed. However,  if  a  person  "extroverts"  in  a  home  in 
which  there  is  a  crazy  person  present,  in  identifying  him- 
self with  this  person,  he  induces  in  himself  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  the  crazy  individual.  In  this  way  the  well- 
known  folie  a  deux  is  contracted. 

The  antidote  for  introversion  of  the  person  whose 
constitution  is  of  the  poorly  representative  type  is  care- 
fully directed  extroversion.  Conversely,  the  antidote 
for  extreme  extroversion  in  the  person  whose  environ- 
ment is  of  the  poorly  representative  type  is  carefully 
directed  introversion.  Obvious  as  these  indications  ap- 
pear, much  depends  upon  the  expertness  and  wisdom 
with  which  the  person's  energies  are  directed  outward 
and  inward.  In  cases  which  are  at  all  complicated,  this 
directing  is  a  task  for  the  psychiatrist. 

Into  the  schoolroom  the  children  come,  willing  to  "in- 
trovert" (tell  their  own  stories)  but  usually  the  teacher 
is  so  busy  "introverting"  (telling  his  own  story,  relative 
both  to  the  day's  teaching  and  broader  aspects  of  his 
personality)  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  their  narratives. 
Whether  the  teacher  will  or  no,  the  fact  remains  that 
each  pupil  has  a  story  to  tell  which  will  be  writ  large  on 
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his  school  record.  The  teacher  who  would  know  what 
he  is  about  and  who  would  direct  personal  energy  ex- 
pertly and  wisely  learns  from  his  pupils'  introversion 
just  as  the  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  from  their  teach- 
er's "speaking  his  mind"  (introversion) .  In  other  words, 
the  effective  teacher,  as  well  as  the  effective  person  in 
any  other  walk  of  life,  must  "extrovert"  as  well  as  "in- 
trovert." 

Good,  sound  mental  hygiene  is  found  in  the  advice  to 
be  concerned  with  the  balance  of  one's  self -projections 
and  world-identifications.  In  fact,  each  person's  orien- 
tation regarding  himself  and  the  world  is  bound  up  in  his 
appreciation  of  just  what  balance  is  existing  between  his 
projections  and  his  identifications.  In  order  to  keep 
his  mental  equilibrium  he  must  bear  in  mind  just  when 
and  to  what  extent  his  behavior  is  emphasizing  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  expression.  His  good  opinion  of  himself 
he  then  can  moderate  with  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  imperfections  common  to  all  mankind;  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  world's  assets  and  liabilities  he  then  can  tem- 
per with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  human  nature.  The 
person  who  sizes  up  himself  with  some  accuracy  in  re- 
gard to  his  projections  and  identifications  may  be  irri- 
tated to  discover  that  his  childhood  gold  is  actually 
sulphide  of  iron.  However,  he  acquires  a  more  accu- 
rate and  a  broader  conception  of  chemistry  and  learns 
that  ultimately,  iron  will  make  better  structural  steel. 
The  person  who  knows  his  projections  and  identifica- 
tions, knows  himself. 

IV.       SCOPE   OF   THE    STUDY   OF   THE   PERSON 

The  whole  perspective  inclusive  of  the  persons  past  his- 
tory, present  situation  and  future  plans.  In  order  to 
know  a  person  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  his  past 
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but  also  his  present  nature  and  situation,  his  hopes, 
wishes,  dreads,  and  other  attitudes  regarding  his  future. 
Only  such  knowledge  will  give  a  picture  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a  whole.  To  be  in  the  best  position  to  learn  about 
a  person's  future  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  careful 
study  of  his  story  to  date.  In  our  study  of  the  person 
we  must  turn  down  the  dusky  aisles  of  the  past.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  creature,  Man,  who  has  learned  to 
rule  the  world  but  remains  bewildered  at  the  complexity 
of  his  own  personality  ?  He  has  largely  created  his  life- 
setting.  Why  then  is  it  so  difficult  for  him  to  adjust 
to  it? 

The  inspection  of  individuals  or  of  their  situations,  as 
they  exist  at  any  given  moment,  can  inform  us  only 
superficially  regarding  them.  "For  he  to  whom  the 
present  is  the  only  thing  that  is  present,  knows  nothing 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives." X1  We  must  not  neglect 
the  help  that  collective  experience,  history,  has  to  offer 
us.  Approaching  our  subject,  the  person,  in  the  man- 
ner of  science,  we  must  see  the  individual  at  any  given 
moment  in  his  life-time  as  presenting  an  understandable 
picture.  Nothing  is  accidental ;  everything  has  its  past. 
All  happenings  are  understandable  as  seriations  of  a 
causal  series,  as  links  of  a  causal  chain.  Considering 
what  an  individual  was  to  begin  with,  what  has  happened 
to  him,  and  what  is  in  store  for  him,  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  present  at  any  given  moment  the  cross  section  of 
life  that  he  does  present. 

To  study  only  the  present  status  of  a  person,  to  see 
nothing  beyond  what  is  directly  before  us,  is  like  stop- 
ping a  movie  to  look  at  one  picture  in  the  belief  that  from 
the  single  view  one  can  understand  the  whole  film.  We 
all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  enter  at  the  middle  of  a 
movie  and  pick  up  the  story ;  how  things  which  seem 
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irrational  at  first  gain  significance  when  one  stays  on  to 
see  the  first  of  the  picture.  It  is  important  for  the  men- 
tal hygienist  to  take  time  to  see  the  whole  movie  in  the 
proper  sequence  of  its  events.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  present  will  always  be  something  more  than  the  con- 
sequence of  the  past.  Few  readers  may  take  time  to  fig- 
ure out  just  what  this  means. 

Today  so  many  people  are  talking  about  the  whole- 
part  relationship  that  few  see  beyond  the  bare  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  present  is  more  than  the  conse- 
quence of  the  past  because  there  is,  after  all,  a  future  — 
a  future  that  has  a  tremendous  drawing  power  for  the 
personality.  Who  would  deny  that  the  responses  of  a 
child  being  interviewed  by  the  school  principal  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  child's  sense  of  coming  events  !  To 
know  the  whole  story,  then,  is  to  know  more  than  the 
chapters  to  date.  In  trying  to  know  the  person's  whole 
story  it  is  necessary  to  probe  into  his  present  plans  and 
into  his  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future.  In  attempting 
to  sound  out  future  developments  one  is  met  on  all  sides 
with  uncertainties. 

The  practical  viewpoint  and  evolution.  Our  scientific 
method  forces  us  to  be  satisfied  with  near-truths,  with 
varying  degrees  of  probability.  The  contemporary 
truths  that  common  sense  has  developed  to  assist  man  in 
his  terrestrial  career  are  the  ones  that  are  most  meaning- 
ful for  the  mental  hygienist.  Whatever  the  value  of 
other  philosophical  perspectives,  the  mental  hygienist 
finds  that  peopled  difficulties  can  best  be  obviated 
by  developing  in  then?  practical  viewpoints  and  com- 
mon interests.  Indeed,  people's  difficulties  are  usually 
traceable  to  lack  of  such  matter-of-fact,  realistic  out- 
looks. 
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To  diagnose  personality  difficulties,  search  for  points 
in  the  person's  past  where  he  has  failed  to  act  on  a 
common-sense  basis.  Search  for  points  where  he  has 
failed  to  accommodate  to  reality  in  contrast  to  what  he 
wished,  hoped  or  made  believe  reality  was.  Thus,  the 
sixth-grade  failure  might  be  traced  to  his  fourth-grade 
teacher's  hopes  in  contrast  to  his  actual  fourth-grade  test 
scores.  His  teacher  hoped  he  would  be  passed  on  to 
fifth  grade. 

As  a  first  principle  of  human  guidance  we  can  accept 
that  the  building  up  of  practical  viewpoints  and  absorb- 
ing interests  in  people  and  in  affairs  is  the  pith  of  good 
personal  management. 

"The  adjustment  of  men  to  their  surroundings  is  the  con- 
trolling thought  of  this  book.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
is  the  arena  on  which  they  work  out  their  destiny.  To  this 
floor  of  a  deep  ocean  of  air  men,  like  animals  and  plants, 
are  held  down,  there  to  be  exposed  to  the  play  of  change- 
less natural  forces.  The  only  interest  that  'Nature'  mani- 
fests in  them  is  that  they  shall  live  and  reproduce.  This 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  solely  by  compliant  adjust- 
ment to  their  life-conditions ;  the  cleverness  which  they 
have  come  to  show  in  detecting  the  nature  of  these  condi- 
tions and  then  in  suiting  conduct  to  them  — a  feat  some- 
times interpreted  as  lordship  over  nature  — has  lessened  in 
no  degree  their  submissiveness  to  the  inalterable.  Concern- 
ing the  process  by  which  adjustment  is  attained  there  exists 
a  growing  certitude.  The  process  is  evolution ;  for  the 
essence  of  evolution  is  the  adjustment  of  life  to  life- 
conditions.  It  has  become  the  dominant  mode  in  thought ; 
so  pervasively  commanding  is  it  that  even  those  who  reject 
what  they  take  to  be  evolution  are  yet  always  thinking  on 
evolutionary  lines  and  speaking  in  evolutionary  terminology. 
Evolution  has  been  received,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  into 
the  mental  outfit  of  the  race." 12 
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It  is  practical  at  present  to  think  in  terms  of  evolution. 
Adaptation,  adjustability  is  a  form  of  personality  flexi- 
bility which  has  two  successes  to  its  credit.  The  first 
success  is  the  fitting  of  the  self  to  the  objective  facts. 
The  second  success  is  the  adequate  realization  that  the 
facts  are  always  changing  and  hence  the  very  fitting 
itself  must  constantly  be  undergoing  change. 

Education  and  the  wholesome  viewpoint.  Evolution  im- 
plies motion,  change  ;  it  implies  past,  present,  and  future  ; 
it  implies  whole.  It  is  selected  as  the  moving  and  guiding 
scientific  concept  worthy  of  a  mental  hygiene  text.  In 
order  to  understand  what  an  individual  was  to  begin 
with,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  than  just  a  few  facts 
about  his  familial  stock.  His  race  is  significant.  Beyond 
knowledge  of  race,  to  understand  Man  adequately,  we 
must  know  primitive  Man,  his  group,  and  its  customs 
(ethnology).  Studies  in  comparative  biology  throw 
further  light  upon  his  make-up.  "The  chief  good  .  .  . 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  union  existing-  between  the  mind 
and  the  whole  of  nature."13 

Unfortunately,  even  though  a  liberal  education  con- 
sists largely  of  furnishing  the  student  with  just  such. help- 
ful, long-sectional  information  regarding  Man,  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  correlating  this  material  into  a  meaning- 
ful  whole.  Piecemeal  presentations  of  the  classroom  too 
often  are  assigned  to  mental  compartments  which  do  not 
communicate  adequately  with  each  other. 

No  wonder  many  able  and  mature  men  and  women 
never  do  possess  a  dynamic  view  of  human  behavior ! 
They  have  never  seen  an  individual  as  a  whole.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  the  product  of  their  own  past,  a 
significant  fraction  of  which  has  been  their  education. 
Their  education  has  been  fragmentary  and  has  never 
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been  unified.  Their  minds  have  been  denied  the  dynamic 
interplay  of  ideas  that  a  wholesome  perspective  on  life 
affords.     As  Dr.  MacFie  Campbell  remarks : 

"The  student  may  pass  through  his  college  course  with- 
out its  being  necessary  at  any  stage  for  him  to  review  the 
principles  underlying  human  behaviour ;  without  his  being 
required  to  take  stock  of  the  hidden  source  of  his  own  in- 
terests and  beliefs  and  habits  and  moods ;  without  his  be- 
coming aware  that  these  moods  and  beliefs  and  interests, 
which  are  going  to  give  to  his  individual  life  its  special 
value,  have  definite  biological  determinants  which  work 
according  to  certain  definite  laws,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  control  of  which  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
stability  and  instability  of  his  life.  A  college  education  does 
little  to  prepare  anyone  to  meet  the  fundamental  issues  of 
life  any  better  than  the  ordinary  individual." 

More  than  this,  it  may  even  be  said  that  various  mem- 
bers of  a  given  faculty  commonly  find  great  difficulty 
in  cooperating  with  each  other  for  common  educational 
ends.  The  point  of  view  regarding  a  fundamental  issue 
in  the  mind  of  one  teacher  often  greatly  taxes  the  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  teacher.  There  is  nothing  more 
stupid,  Huxley  points  out,  than  an  educated  man,  once 
you  get  him  off  the  subject  in  which  he  has  been  edu- 
cated. If  the  teacher's  mind  does  not  embrace  a  whole- 
some perspective,  how  can  he  impart  the  wholesome 
viewpoint  to  his  students  ? 

However,  there  is  a  positive  side  to  any  criticism  of 
modern  education.  There  are  certain  things  that  stu- 
dents must  do  for  themselves,  certain  things  that  a 
teacher  cannot  do  for  them.  Each  student  brings  to  the 
classroom  a  different  personality  from  that  of  his  fellow 
student.  How  aware  is  he  of  the  fact  that  he  ap- 
proaches his  teacher  with  a  background,  in  certain  re- 
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spects,  positively  unique !  How  unfair  the  student  is  in 
expecting  the  teacher  to  adjust  to  him  when  there  are 
thirty  or  forty  other  students  in  the  room !  There  are 
certain  aspects  of  synthesizing  school  courses  into  an 
understandable  whole  which  depend  upon  the  student 
himself,  upon  his  intelligence,  his  emotional  reactions, 
his  initiative.  Truly  it  would  be  miraculous  if  a  teacher 
were  able  to  enter  the  room  and,  as  he  taught,  dispose  of 
the  various  sets  of  lifelong  resistances,  inhibitions,  and 
individual  temperamental  variations  confronting  him  in 
the  various  members  of  his  class.  To  this  degree,  learn- 
ing is  a  difficult  task ;  and  so  is  teaching. 

Aspects  of  man's  long  history.  History  is  a  laboratory 
manual  for  the  recording  of  experiments.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  system  of  philosophy  that  teaches  by  ex- 
amples. Believing  that  all  that  has  gone  before  is  sig- 
nificant and  helpful  in  enlightening  us  about  ourselves, 
we  may  reflect  profitably  upon  the  important  implica- 
tions of  the  Recapitulation  Theory.  This  theory  por- 
trays man  as  a  repository  of  successful  evolutionary 
adaptations.  Students  of  mankind  believe  that  they  have 
found  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  individual  in 
the  biological  approach.  Man  is  seen  as  a  biological  unit 
or  whole  developing  in  a  specific  ecological  setting. 
When  the  two  are  conceived  as  one,  this  understanding 
of  man  is  subsumed  in  the  coalition  "man  and  his  envi- 
ronment." The  person  who  believes  that  he  alone  has 
created  something,  that  he  is  the  sole  originator  of  his 
ideas,  is  merely  ignorant  of  his  background. 

Studies  in  comparative  biology  reveal  steps  upward  in 
the  evolutionary  scale  as  successive  chapters  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  Alan's  brain  does  not  stand  as  a  thing  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  body.     As  the  behavior  of  grave 
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cabinet  members  may  be  likened  to  the  behavior  of  chil- 
dren, so  the  function  of  the  human  brain  may  be  likened 
to  the  function  of  lower  animal  brains.  Sound  thinking 
upon  psychological  subjects  demands  of  itself  this  bio- 
logical core.  Projections  of  the  self  (ideas)  on  every 
subject  are  closely  examined  for  their  worth  as  reflec- 
tions of  an  organized  whole.  Increased  knowledge  of 
animal  biology  is  constantly  contributing  to  the  under- 
standing of  human  reactions.  Useful  information  in 
understanding  man  today  is  based  upon  studies  of  primi- 
tive individual  and  group  organizations,  upon  studies  of 
archetypal  thought  patterns,  and  of  the  raw,  elementary, 
fundamental  forces  out  of  which  socialized  man  has 
emerged. 

The  meaning  of  dreams.  For  many  years  students  of 
the  mind  have  noted  the  great  similarity  of  the  concrete, 
perceptual  ways  of  thinking  (the  thinking  in  pictures) 
found  in  dreams  and  in  the  mentation  of  children  and 
of  primitive  people.  For  instance,  among  psychiatrists 
there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
dreams  and  the  primitive  life  of  the  individual  on  the 
one  hand  and  between  dreams  and  mental  disorders  on 
the  other.  When  "mental"  patients  lose  their  hold  on 
the  realities  about  them,  they  become  engrossed  in  an 
egocentric,  make-believe  world,  and  their  thoughts  re- 
gress to  the  vivid,  perceptual  way  of  thinking  normally 
characteristic  of  the  child  and  of  primitive  man. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  such  patients  to  recall  their 
dreams.  They  usually  say  that  they  do  not  have  any. 
Their  sleeping  dreams  and  their  daydreams  blend  so 
unintelligibly  with  each  other  that  they  do  not  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  However,  when  they  are 
able  to  recall  it,  their  dream  material  often  furnishes  in- 
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formation  of  value  for  the  understanding  and  treatment 
of  the  case.  For  example,  one  patient  was  in  an  acute 
mental  conflict  and  unable  to  volunteer  any  helpful  in- 
formation regarding  her  connective  thoughts.  She  was 
uncertain  whether  to  follow  her  enthusiastic  impulses 
and  give  herself  freely  to  the  world  or  whether  to  with- 
draw bitterly  into  herself.  In  her  own  words,  she 
dreamed :  "It  seemed  as  though  my  spirits  were  sepa- 
rated —  part  of  them  living  in  one  place  and  part  of  them 
living  in  another  place.  There  were  two  worlds,  a  stone 
building  world  made  up  of  huge  stones  where  the  build- 
ings were  miles  apart  and  where  the  people  were  acres 
apart.  Then  there  was  a  brick  building  world  where 
all  of  the  buildings  and  all  of  the  people  were  crowded 
together.  I  seemed  to  want  to  live  in  the  stone  building 
world,  but  finally  it  seemed  as  though  some  arrangement 
was  made  for  me  to  live  six  months  in  one  and  six  months 
in  the  other."  Can  we  fail  to  see  here  the  in-pointing 
and  out-pointing  tendencies  fighting  for  dominance  and 
ending  in  making  this  person  a  patient  ? 

Our  dreams  carry  us  back  to  a  simplicity  of  human 
culture  that  is  far  removed  from  the  present.  "The 
dream,  which  in  fulfilling  its  wishes  follows  the  short 
regressive  path,  thereby  preserves  for  us  only  an  example 
of  the  primary  form  of  the  psychic  apparatus  which  has 
been  abandoned  as  inexpedient.  What  once  ruled  in 
the  waking  state  when  the  psychic  life  was  still  young 
and  unfit  seems  to  have  been  banished  into  the  sleeping 
state,  just  as  we  see  again  in  the  nursery  the  bow  and 
arrow,  the  discarded  primitive  weapons  of  grown-up 
humanity.  The  dream  is  a  fragment  of  the  abandoned 
psychic  life  of  the  child"1* 

Children  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  their  dreams 
from  their  waking  thoughts,  as  one  might  expect,  be- 
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cause  they  themselves  are  nearer  the  primitive  in  cultural 
make-up  than  are  adults.  Their  dreams  are  not  highly 
symbolized,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  simple  and  easily 
interpreted.  Anyone  having  to  do  with  child  guidance 
can  bear  witness  to  the  clarity  and  helpfulness  (so  far 
as  diagnosis  is  concerned)  of  children's  dreams.  The 
jealous  child  dreams  that  his  baby  brother  is  ill  and  the 
doctors  cannot  help  him.  The  worried  child  dreams 
that  the  brutal  father  is  killed  in  an  accident.  The  fear- 
ful child  commonly  dreams  of  being  pursued  and  of 
being  unable  to  run  away.  The  neglected  child  dreams 
self -sympathetically  of  attending  his  own  funeral  and  of 
enjoying  the  mourning. 

Some  idea  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  human  mind 
is  furnished  by  the  study  of  primitive  thought  processes, 
by  the  study  of  children's  ways  of  thinking  and  of  dream 
content.  Thus,  we  often  find  patients  who  have  re- 
gressed to  primitive  ways  of  thinking  actually  displaying 
the  concrete  imagery  of  their  thoughts  in  their  actions. 
They  try  to  pluck  out  their  eyes  if  their  eyes  offend 
them;  they  deliberately  attempt  to  sever  an  offending 
member  from  their  bodies ;  they  insist  upon  letting  their 
blood  flow  in  order  to  get  poison  out  of  their  systems. 
How  similar  to  the  concrete  way  of  thinking  of  the  sav- 
age who  drinks  lion's  blood  to  be  strong  and  brave  or 
who  touches  breeding  animals  in  order  to  become  fertile  ! 
How  similar  to  the  child's  converting  himself  into  (iden- 
tifying himself  with)  a  fire  engine,  an  automobile,  or 
an  aeroplane  at  will ! 

Studies  of  waking,  dreaming,  infantile,  primitive,  and 
archaic  thought  mechanisms  of  patients  reveal  each  kind 
of  mental  process  as  providing  a  traceable  link  in  degra- 
dations from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  forms  of  thought. 
As  man  reasons  today  in  his  dreams,  he  primevally  rea- 
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soned  when  in  the  waking  state.  The  dream  stands  as 
an  atavistic  relic  of  archaic  humanity.  Upon  such  phan- 
tastic  mentation  as  dreams  and  fairy  tales  the  higher 
rational  faculty  of  thinking  has  developed  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  develop  in  all  of  us.  Indeed,  the  dream's 
primitive  means  of  forming  conclusions  shines  through 
our  waking  thought  of  today  with  altogether  too  startling 
clarity.  We  must  not  think  shortsightedly  that  fairy- 
tales and  games  belong  only  to  childhood.  We  would 
not  care  to  live  without  our  games  and  child's  play. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything  and  everything  may 
well  have  expression  in  its  time.  To  disturb  this  tem- 
poral relationship,  to  develop  a  virtue  prematurely,  for 
instance,  has  too  often  led  to  compensatory  reactions 
which  are  not  virtuous.  How  often  the  exhibited  "pre- 
cocious" child  develops  into  a  behavior  problem  !  Men- 
tal hygienists  are  frequently  consulted  because  of  this 
uneven  development  of  children.  Children  who  do  not 
know  how  to  play  develop  into  adults  who  do  not  know 
how  to  work.  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became 
a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 15 

Criticism  of  genetic  method.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain dangers  in  the  genetic  (historical,  developmental) 
method  and  it  is  well  that  these  risks  be  reviewed  in  a 
work  such  as  this  that  employs  the  genetic  approach. 
Read  the  following  criticism  carefully.  One  can  only 
be  bettered  by  studying  it. 

"In  dealing  with  living  organisms  and  with  minds  there 
is  a  complication  which  does  not  arise  to  the  same  extent  in 
considering  non-living  matter.  This  is  the  fact  of  evolu- 
tion.  Each  mind  and  each  organism  that  we  know  of  has 
developed  graduallv  from  very  simple  beginnings.     And, 
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again,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  most  complex 
minds  and  organisms  which  have  appeared  up  to  a  given 
date  are  less  and  less  complex  as  that  date  is  pushed  further 
back  in  the  earth's  history,  and  that  the  more  complex 
organisms  of  later  date  are  the  descendants  of  less  complex 
organisms  of  earlier  date.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  at  the  present  time  there  are  minds  and  organisms 
of  very  various  degrees  of  complexity,  ranging  from 
amoebas  through  cats  and  dogs  to  men. 

"Now,  in  trying  to  analyse  and  understand  any  complex 
state  of  affairs  which  has  gradually  grown  up  from  simpler 
beginnings,  there  are  two  alternative  orders  of  treatment. 
One  is  to  start  by  considering  the  most  perfect  and  highlv 
developed  instances  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  An- 
other is  to  treat  the  problem  genetically,  devoting  great 
attention  to  its  earliest,  simplest,  and  crudest  forms.  The 
latter  is  of  course  the  more  popular  order  at  the  present 
time.  My  own  view  is  that  neither  line  of  approach  can 
be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the  former  is  the  more  funda- 
mental of  the  two. 

"In  the  first  place,  if  we  want  to  study  the  nature  and 
structure  of  some  important  item  in  Reality  it  is  surelv 
more  sensible  to  begin  by  studying  it  in  its  most  charac- 
teristic and  developed  forms  than  in  those  elementary  be- 
ginnings in  which  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  other 
factors  in  Reality.  Even  if  one's  main  interest  be  in  the 
development  of  something  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  know 
what  it  has  developed  into  as  what  it  has  developed  out  of. 
Secondly,  if  we  start  from  the  other  end,  we  are  liable  to 
fall  into  two  errors. 

"(a)  We  are  extremely  likely  to  underestimate  the  com- 
plexity and  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the  final  stage,  be- 
cause we  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  developed  out  of 
the  earlier  and  simpler  stages.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
evolutionary  accounts  of  Mind  very  often  fail  altogether 
to  take  due  account  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  most  highly  developed  minds.     Now  it  is  much  more 
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disastrous  to  slur  over  differences  which  are  really  irre- 
ducible than  to  recognise  differences  and  wrongly  think 
them  to  be  irreducible. 

"If  we  make  the  latter  error  we  still  have  in  hand  all  the 
data  for  die  solution  of  our  problem,  and  we  or  others  will 
solve  it  when  we  have  pushed  our  analysis  a  little  further. 
But,  if  we  make  the  former  mistake,  our  data  are  incom- 
plete and  the  problem  cannot  possibly  be  solved  until  we 
have  recognized  this  fact.  My  first  objection  then  to  start- 
ing from  the  lower  end  and  working  to  the  higher  is  that 
this  way  of  approach  tends  to  prevent  one  from  viewing 
the  latter  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  to  make  one  com- 
mit the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  in  philosophy  (and  also  in 
mental  hygiene),*  that  of  over-simplifying  the  facts  to  be 
explained. 

"(b)  A  second  danger  is  the  following.  When  I  study 
the  evolution  of  anything,  be  it  an  animal  or  an  institution 
or  a  mental  process,  I  am  simply  learning  about  the  history 
of  it  and  its  'ancestors'  in  a  wide  sense  of  that  word.  .  . 
Now  we  are  all  extremely  liable  to  confuse  a  history  of  the 
becoming  of  a  thing  with  an  analysis  of  the  thing  as  it  has 
become.  .  .  Thus,  suppose  we  could  show  that  action  from 
a  sense  of  duty  developed  out  of  action  from  fear  of  public 
opinion,  that  this  developed  out  of  action  from  fear  of  the 
ghosts  of  dead  ancestors,  and  that  this  developed  out  of 
action  from  fear  of  living  chiefs.  All  that  we  should  really 
have  done  would  be  to  give  a  history  of  the  process  of 
becoming  which  ended  in  action  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
we  should  be  very  liable  to  think  that  we  had  analysed  the 
sense  of  duty  as  it  now  exists,  and  proved  that  it  is  just  a 
disguised  form  of  fear  of  punishment  by  tribal  chiefs. 
This  would  be  simply  a  gross  mistake. 

"To  analyse  anything  you  must  examine  and  reflect  upon 
it ;  and  the  most  elaborate  account  of  what  preceded  it  in 
the  course  of  history  is  no  substitute  for  this.  At  the  best 
a  study  of  the  history  of  a  thing  may  make  you  look  for 

*  The  author's  parenthetical  addition. 
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factors  in  the  thing  which  you  might  otherwise  have  missed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  make  you  turn  a  blind  eye  to  factors  in 
it  which  were  not  present  in  the  earlier  stages.  And,  in  any 
case,  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  that  the  end  is  just 
the  beginning  in  disguise  if,  on  inspecting  the  end  as  care- 
fully and  fairly  as  you  can,  you  do  not  detect  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  beginning  in  it  and  do  detect  characteristics 
which  were  not  present  in  the  beginning."16 

Even  in  the  cultivated  gentleman  there  are  active  all 
levels  of  biological  development.  A  little  pressure,  an 
extra  bundle,  another  straw  will  force  him  to  throw  off 
some  of  his  good  manners.  A  little  more  pressure,  fur- 
ther encumbrances,  and  we  touch  the  quick  primitive  in 
him.  Weighed  down  still  more,  he  can  rave  and  rage 
like  an  animal.  All  of  nature  is  present  in  an  individual. 
How  can  he  be  understood  at  a  glance  ? 

This  is  a  fact  to  remember  then :  Man  as  he  is  today 
is  as  much  a  reality  as  a  history  and  his  present  state 
cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  simply  reviewing 
his  past.  How  about  his  present?  How  about  his 
future  ? 

Pre-vieiv  of  following  chapters.  The  importance  of  to- 
tal perspective,  the  vitalizing  significance  of  the  ambiva- 
lent nature  of  thought,  and  the  fundamental  worth  of 
character  formation  constitute  three  great  principles  un- 
derlying the  further  development  of  this  book.  In  the 
following  pages  the  effort  will  be  made  to  enlarge  our 
concept  of  the  whole  in  regard  to  human  behavior. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  nature  of  the  personality, 
upon  its  efforts  toward  orientation,  its  relation  to  the 
world  and  its  modification  through  education  (education 
considered  in  the  broad  sense  of  experience) .     The  con- 
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elusions  will  not  be  rigid  ;  they  will  be,  to  a  large  degree, 
left  for  the  reader  to  formulate  for  himself,  to  select  what 
he  needs,  and  to  reject  what  he  cannot  absorb  as  a  part 
of  his  self.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  they  will 
furnish  him  with  some  insight  into  his  own  personality 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  solutions  worked  out  by 
others  who  have  the  same  problems. 

Before  going  on,  let  us  review  in  thirteen  brief,  ex- 
pository statements  the  significance  for  the  person  of 
this  chapter : 

i.   Straight  thinking  involves  seeing  the  whole  situation. 

2.  Straight  thinking  involves  the  ability  and  the  habit  of 

finding  opposite  points  of  view. 

3.  Straight  thinking  is  always  a  result  of  pulsation  between 

extremes. 

4.  Straight  thinking  involves  a  design  or  pattern  discern- 

ible in  such  pulsating. 

5.  Energy  commands  the  world. 

6.  Man  gives  his  energy  through  his  self-projections. 

7.  Man  takes  his  energy  through  his  world-identifications. 

8.  To  know  man,  study  his  "give"  and  "take"  of  energy. 

9.  Internal  conflicts  arise  from  unbalance  of  energy  in- 

come and  expenditure. 

10.  Man's  personality  is  a  product  of  growth,  of  evolution. 

1 1.  To  know  man,  study  him  from  his  beginnings. 

12.  To  know  man,  study  him  in  view  of  his  present  situa- 

tion. 

13.  To  know  man,  study  him  in  view  of  his  prospect,  his 

future. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extinguished. 
Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the  return  ;  doctrine  and  dis- 
course maketh  nature  less  importune  ;  but  custom,  only,  doth  alter 
and  subdue  nature. 

—  Francis  Bacon 

MAN'S  BIOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 

I.     OUR   ANIMAL    HERITAGE 

Man's  two  natures;  animal  and  human.  Through  our 
immediate  ancestry  we  are  a  product  of  yesteryears. 
Not  only  poetry  but  sound  biology  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  human  nature : 

"What  a  monstrous  spectre  is  this  man,  the  disease  of 
the  agglutinated  dust,  lifting  alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged 
with  slumber;  killing,  feeding,  growing,  bringing  forth 
small  copies  of  himself ;  grown  upon  with  hair  like  grass, 
fitted  with  eyes  that  move  and  glitter  in  his  face ;  a  thing 
to  set  children  screaming;  and  yet  looked  at  nearlier, 
known  as  his  fellows  know  him,  how  surprising  are  his 
attributes !  Poor  soul,  here  for  so  little,  cast  among  so 
many  hardships,  filled  with  desires  so  incommensurate  and 
so  inconsistent,  savagely  surrounded,  savagely  descended, 
irremediably  condemned  to  prey  upon  his  fellow  lives : 
who  should  have  blamed  him  had  he  been  of  piece  with  his 
destiny  and  a  being  merely  barbarous?  And  we  look  and 
behold  him  instead  filled  with  imperfect  virtues :  infinitely 
childish,  often  admirably  valiant,  often  touchingly  kind; 
sitting  down  amidst  his  momentary  life,  to  debate  of  right 
and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  the  deity ;  rising  up  to  do 
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battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea ;  singling  out  his  friends 
and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection ;  bringing  forth  in  pain, 
rearing  with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his  young.  To 
touch  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  we  find  in  him  one  thought, 
strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy :  the  thought  of  duty,  the 
thought  of  something  owing  to  himself,  to  his  neighbour, 
to  his  God :  an  ideal  of  decency,  to  which  he  would  rise 
if  it  were  possible  ;  a  limit  of  shame,  below  which,  if  it  be 
possible,  he  will  not  stoop."  1 

What  a  paradox  is  man!  How  humane  and  cultured 
he  can  be  until  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  rend  and 
tear !  However,  one  must  expect  this  paradox.  The 
human  being  cannot  rise  above  his  human  nature.  He 
can  fall  below  it !  And  there  lies  the  explanation  for 
his  now  tame,  now  wild  behavior. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Plato's  declaration  of  depend- 
ence that  states  man  to  be  "  'the  slave  of  the  Nature  of 
Things.' ':  Let  the  reader  meditate  upon  an  important 
statement  by  Adolph  Meyer  who  insists  that  to  under- 
stand human  behavior  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
natural  history.  In  his  psycho-biological  understanding 
of  the  person  Dr.  Meyer  asserts :  "As  soon  as  mental 
attitudes  and  mental  activities  are  accepted  as  definite 
functions  of  a  living  organism,  mentation  and  behavior 
is  treated  as  a  real  chapter  of  the  natural  history  of  man 
and  animal  and  psychology  ceases  to  be  a  puzzle  sup- 
posedly resisting  the  objective  methods  of  science." 

A  certain  amount  of  wavering  —  wavering  suggestive 
of  vitality,  is  desirable  here.  Pascal  gave  us  this  ambiv- 
alent perspective :  "It  is  of  dangerous  consequences  to 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  the  level  of  beasts  with- 
out showing'  him  at  the  same  time  his  greatness.  It  is 
likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see  his  greatness  without 
his  meanness.     It  is  more  dangerous  yet  to  leave  him 
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ignorant  of  either;  but  very  beneficial  that  he  should 
be  made  sensible  of  both."  As  Plato  observed :  "In  all 
of  us,  even  in  good  men,  there  is  such  a  latent  wild  beast 
nature,  which  peers  out  in  sleep." 

Man  has  progressed  by  the  dominance  over  biological 
forces  that  his  personality  has  been  able  to  attain.  To 
the  extent  that  he  has  turned  nature  to  his  service  he  has 
been  able  to  rule.  As  he  has  conquered  inanimate  forces 
(fire,  electricity,  etc.)  and  bent  them  to  his  desire,  so 
he  has  exploited  animate  forces.  To  this  end,  he  has 
perverted  the  "normal"  tendencies  of  many  vegetables 
and  animals ;  he  has  "abnormalized"  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  so  that  it  might  better  serve  him  some 
special  purpose. 

The  story  of  medicine  in  relation  to  man  himself  is  a 
history  of  triumphs  over  such  natural  forces.  Indeed, 
recent  advances  in  the  biological  laboratory  have  made 
so  many  inroads  upon  the  concept  of  man's  "constitu- 
tional heritage"  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  scientists  to  distinguish  the  human  constitu- 
tion from  its  environment. 

The  possibilities  of  modifying  what  was  originally 
considered  "man's  unchangeable  constitution"  are  well 
exemplified  by  modern  developments  in  glandular 
therapy.  "What  has  been  done  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  which  may  be  just  ahead.  It  is  highly  important 
that  in  such  fundamental  matters  we  proceed  wisely, 
cautiously  and  on  the  basis  of  well  established  facts. 
Any  constructive  activity  in  human  biology  must  rest 
upon  the  carefully  assembled  findings  of  wise  research 
and  must  be  supported  by  intelligent  public  opinion."2 
Scientists  no  longer  smugly  localize  the  mind  in  the  brain. 
The  brain  now  is  regarded  as  environing  the  mind  only 
more  intimately  than  do  other  masses  of  tissue.    Even  the 
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cultivated  gentleman  is  not  so  unlike  the  unicellular  or- 
ganism that  performs  each  act  with  all  of  itself.  Along 
with  his  cortex  man  thinks  with  his  thorax. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  change  the  individual's  outlook ; 
it  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  change  group  attitudes. 
So  far  as  the  person's  beliefs  in  his  godlike,  human  and 
animal  possibilities  are  concerned,  the  attitude  of  mental 
hygiene  is  essentially  as  follows :  It  matters  little  how 
high  in  the  air  one  keeps  his  head  so  long  as  he  can  move 
about  and  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground ;  and  it  matters 
little  how  firmly  one  plants  his  feet  on  the  ground 
so  long  as  he  can  move  about  and  keep  his  head  in  the 
air. 

Man  is  an  animal  that  dreams  Utopias ;  man  is  a  spirit 
that  makes  flesh  and  blood  realities.  Clarence  Day  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  planet  this  might  be  if 
some  species  other  than  the  great  apes  had  evolved  into 
mastery.  With  him  we  might  play  with  the  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  wisdom  of  an  elephant-ruled  world ;  with 
the  cleanliness  and  cunning  of  a  super-cat  world ;  with 
the  poise  and  vision  of  a  glorified  eagle  world.  With  such 
a  perspective  we  must  concede  that  we  have  inherited 
certain  liabilities  as  well  as  assets  from  our  own  animal 
forbears.  We  might  stop  to  compare  our  relatively 
weak  and  puny  bodies  and  our  relatively  halting  and 
awkward  movements  with  the  magnificence  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  great  cats.  We 
must  recognize,  as  opposed  to  such  human  limitations, 
our  great  debt  to  our  immediate  ancestors  for  such 
vigorous,  natural  gifts  as  the  talent  of  curiosity,  the 
proclivities  of  language  and  memory,  and  the  compulsion 
to  action. 

Our  language  possibilities  particularly  have  set  us  off 
from  our  earthly  fellow  creatures.     "There  is  no  mode 
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of  action,  no  form  of  emotion,  that  we  do  not  share  with 
the  lower  animals.  It  is  only  by  language  that  we  rise 
above  them,  or  above  each  other  — by  language,  which 
is  the  parent,  and  not  the  child,  of  thought." 3  Language 
has  played  a  highly  important  role  in  man's  progress.  It 
has  fostered  that  ability  to  think  which  is  more  meagerly 
apportioned  to  other  earth  creatures. 

Man,  the  thinker,  Man,  the  idealist,  has  enriched  him- 
self with  goals.  Man,  the  thinker,  consciously  aligns 
himself  with  the  forces  of  creative  evolution.  More  than 
any  other  earth  creature,  he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  con- 
scious awareness  of  growth,  of  nature's  progress.  More 
than  this,  it  appears  that  he  is  in  the  unique  position  con- 
sciously to  participate  in,  to  further  natural  evolution. 
But,  because  his  nature  is  wild  as  well  as  tame,  animal 
as  well  as  human,  he  can  align  himself  consciously  with 
these  forces  only  to  a  limited  degree.  Just  as  he  is 
doomed  to  conscious  interest  in  his  being,  in  his  existing, 
so  is  he  doomed  to  conscious  interest  in  his  becoming, 
in  his  growing.  His  biological  heritage  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  former,  his  social  heritage  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  latter  interest. 

II.     PERSISTENT   POWER   OF   THE    BIOLOGIC   PAST 

Genetic  unconscious ;  a  storehouse  of  primordial  memo- 
ries. Having  glimpsed  the  character  of  our  animal 
heritage  we  must  spare  no  pains  in  attempting  to  appre- 
ciate the  terrific  power  which  one's  biological  past  exerts 
over  him  as  an  individual.  This  power  is  exertive,  not 
in  some  hazy  general  way  as  a  matter  to  be  considered 
in  a  philosophy  seminar  but  rather  in  a  very  specific 
way  at  half -past  ten  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  rush  of 
everyday  affairs. 

To   illustrate  instances   of  this  persistent  power  of 
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man's  animal  ancestry  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  man 
when  conscious  attains  to  less  inspired  intuition  than 
when  the  power  of  intellect  is  fettered  in  sleep  or  by 
disease  or  dementia.  This  and  similar  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  might  well  be  attributed  to  the  best-trained 
mental  hygienist  of  today.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
occupational  achievements  of  mental  deviates  can  verify 
this  statement :  original  thoughts,  artistic  creations,  and 
devices  which  are  ingenious,  while  not  conforming  to 
standardization  or  utility,  abound  in  mental  hospitals.  In 
dementia,  as  in  the  dream,  intuition  and  originality  shine 
through  as  unharnessed  power.  Often  it  is  difficult, 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the 
devotion  of  one  person  to  a  sensible  idea  and  of  another 
person  to  a  foolish  idea ;  that  is,  to  differentiate  between 
the  true  inventor  and  the  true  paranoiac. 

Some  of  the  greatest  scientific  advances  have  been 
attributed  to  reverie,  to  daydreaming.  The  philosophy 
underlying  organic  chemistry,  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, and  countless  inventions  have  been  traced  to  thus 
letting  the  mind  drift.  Many  a  student  has  reported 
that  certain  problems,  which  seemed  difficult  the  night 
before,  were  solved  during  the  sleep  that  followed.  We 
might  profitably  agree  that  there  "is  some  truth  in  the 
view  which  is  being  put  forward  nowadays,  that  it  is 
our  less  conscious  thoughts  and  our  less  conscious  actions 
which  mainly  mould  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  spring  from  us." 4 

In  the  consideration  of  the  phylogenetic  (racial)  as 
well  as  of  the  familial  background  of  man  one  has  to  do 
with  genetic  structures  whose  effects  are  varyingly 
summed  up  in  the  terms  "genetic  unconscious,"  "col- 
lective unconscious,"  "ancestral  past,"  or  "inherited  be- 
havior potentialities."     The  collective  unconscious,  then, 
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is  seen  as  a  storehouse  of  archaic  memories  upon  which 
each  of  us  draws,  more  obviously  in  dreams.  It  serves 
as  a  link  with  the  beast  and  as  such  deserves  consideration 
in  any  study  of  our  nature. 

In  the  unconscious  storehouse  reside  prehistoric  claim- 
ants upon  the  personality;  there  are  fathomed  the  in- 
stinctive and  intuitive  proclivities  of  the  individual. 
"Such,  said  I,  as  are  excited  in  sleep  ;  when  the  other  part 
of  the  soul,  such  as  is  rational  and  mild,  and  which 
governs  in  it,  is  asleep,  and  the  part  which  is  brutal  and 
savage,  being  filled  with  meats  and  drunkenness,  frisks 
about,  and  pushing  away  sleep,  wants  to  go  and  accom- 
plish its  practices.  In  such  a  one  you  know  it  dares  to 
do  every  thing,  as  being  loosed,  and  disengaged  from  all 
modesty  and  discretion ;  for  it  scruples  not  the  embraces, 
as  it  imagines  of  a  mother,  or  of  any  one  else,  whether 
of  Gods,  of  men,  or  of  beasts  ;  nor  to  kill  any  one,  nor  to 
abstain  from  any  sort  of  meat,  and,  in  one  word,  is  want- 
ing in  no  folly  nor  impudence." 5 

What  man  does  in  his  dreams  and  otherwise  uncon- 
sciously is  an  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  man's  bio- 
logical past.  We  cannot  let  our  dreams  settle  our 
problems  for  us  as  a  rule ;  but,  as  oracles  of  our  past,  we 
often  can  do  well  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing. 

Below  the  level  of  conscious  psychological  activities 
are  somato-psychic  processes  which  bridge  over  matter 
and  mind ;  which  link  soma  to  psyche.  Out  of  the 
perennial  translating  of  energy  from  consciously  experi- 
enced psychic  events  into  the  organic  tensions  which,  at 
the  stage  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  call  the  uncon- 
scious (the  other-than-conscious),  finally  emerges  the 
human  organism.  The  body  stands  as  a  living  monu- 
ment of  millions  of  years  of  constant  interplay  of  ever- 
growing life  monuments  and  their  ever-changing  settings. 
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Franz  Alexander  draws  an  ingenious  picture  of  man's 
physical  nature  as  it  takes  form  out  of  energy. 

"The  same  tendency  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trans- 
formation of  psychic  mobile  energy  into  a  tonic  form,  also 
dominates  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature  and  comes  to 
expression  in  the  formula  of  the  law  of  entropy,  which 
maintains  that  there  is  a  steady  loss  of  free  energy  passing 
over  into  closed  systems. 

"In  the  field  of  biology  this  law  is  manifested  in  the 
structure  of  the  body,  where  processes  which  were  at  one 
time  psychic  in  nature,  which  had  meaning  and  purpose, 
become  congealed  into  reflexes  and  automatisms.  Thus  the 
eternal  riddle  of  biology,  namely,  the  logic  of  the  structure 
of  the  body  in  all  its  anatomical  and  physiologic  arrange- 
ments, arrangements  which  give  the  impression  as  though 
the  body  had  been  designed  by  an  understanding  intelli- 
gence, finds  a  ready  solution.  .  .  The  bodv  with  all  its 
arrangements  constitutes  the  fossilized  descendant  of  former 
individual  psychical  achievements  in  the  struggle  for  adap- 
tation. In  the  course  of  biological  evolution  the  psyche 
becomes  converted  into  body.  Thus  also  the  meaning  of 
any  bodily  arrangement  can  be  understood  only  on  the 
basis  of  those  psychic  tendencies  which  in  their  day  con- 
structed it  and  shaped  it." 

Such  a  general  survey  of  human  nature  does  much  to 
clear  up  the  mind-body  problem.  It  stimulates  the 
scholar  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  illuminating 
knowledge  that  his  biological,  racial  and  familial  history 
has  stored  up  for  him. 

The  sub-human  plus  the  racial  unconscious  constitute 
the  fundamental  groundwork  of  human  culture.  Thus, 
first  of  all,  man  learns  only  what  he  can  learn ;  he  likes 
only  what  he  can  like ;  he  dislikes  only  what  he  can  dis- 
like. It  is  only  after  this  honest  acknowledgment  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  that  greater  part  of  the  person 
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(that  part  which  is  not  conscious)  that  we  may  justly 
become  enthusiastic  about  formal  education. 

Those  experiences  to  which  man  can  be  responsive  are 
those  which  permit  the  phylogenetic  structures  within 
him  to  find  expression.  The  happenings  in  our  daily 
lives  which  in  any  way  interest  us  are  the  happenings 
which  in  any  way  can  interest  us.  The  happenings 
which  can  interest  us  are  those  which  strike  an  answering 
chord  in  our  biological  and  racial  heritage.  Every  per- 
son knows  what  it  is  to  feel  vague  unconscious  stirrings 
(internal  perceptivity)  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  sick 
(psychopathic)  and  for  the  great  to  describe  and  interpret 
their  deep  psychic  experiences  (internal  conceptivity). 
It  is  the  observation  of  every  psychiatrist  that  his  psy- 
chotic patients  commonly  express  great  wisdom  arising 
out  of  their  deep  reflections. 

Marts  rich  possibilities  for  world-identification.  The 
ability  of  two  persons,  each  to  identify  himself  with  the 
other  is  dependent  upon  the  similarity  of  their  constitu- 
tional elements.  For  example,  other  things  being  equal, 
children  get  in  better  touch  with  (have  more  in  common 
with)  children  than  with  adults ;  parents  get  in  better 
touch  with  parents  than  with  unmarried  people ;  "in- 
turners"  get  in  better  touch  with  "in-turners"  than  with 
"out-turners" ;  "out-turners"  get  in  better  touch  with 
"out-turners"  than  with  "in-turners." 

No  one  can  say  just  when  it  was  that  man  first  began 
to  reason  by  analogy,  to  employ  metaphors  in  his  think- 
ing, to  reason  with  the  passive  aid  of  the  outside  world. 
We  only  know  that  many  of  the  myths  of  the  past  are 
the  realities  of  today.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  short  step  in 
reasoning  from  attributing  courage  to  the  lion  and 
treachery  to  the  serpent,  to  attributing  perseverance  to 
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Robert  Bruce's  spider.  Although  it  may  be  that  primi- 
tive man's  nose  for  research  was  not  keen  enough  to  scent 
meaning  for  himself  in  the  spider's  weaving  of  his  web 
or  the  beaver's  building  of  his  dam,  none  the  less,  it  is 
only  just  to  claim  for  man  today  that  he  can  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  his  remote  animal  as  well  as  of  his 
recent  human  past.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  thus 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  his  very  remote  past,  conditions 
of  orderly  integration  prevail  in  him. 

Man's  constitutional  make-up  comprehends  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  animal  forms.  Hence  as  far  as  his  con- 
stitution is  concerned,  he  can  get  in  touch  with  all  animal 
nature.  With  increasing  complexity  man's  animal  struc- 
tures include  as  homologues  of  the  unicellular  organisms 
and  the  colony  type  of  unicellular  organisms,  his  own 
blood  cells ;  of  the  nerveless  muscle  of  the  sponge,  his 
own  fetal  heart ;  of  the  asynaptic  nervous  system  of  the 
jellyfish,  his  own  intestinal  and  blood-vessel  walls  ;  of  the 
synaptic  and  ganglionated  nervous  system  of  the  cray- 
fish, his  own  autonomic  nervous  system ;  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  primitive  chordates,  his  own  spinal  cord ; 
of  the  "mid-brain"  of  fish  and  reptiles,  his  own  mid- 
brain level ;  and  of  the  primary-cortex  of  lower  mammals, 
a  large  portion  of  his  own  cerebral  development.  The 
associational  cortex  is  more  peculiar  to  man  alone  and 
furnishes  the  main  basis  for  man's  communication  with 
man,  for  man's  identification  with  man. 

These  higher  and  lower  animal  structures  alike  resident 
in  man  cooperate  to  form  a  unified,  total  self.  The 
degree  of  this  cooperation  varies  for  the  given  indi- 
vidual. It  is  desirable  for  man  to  keep  these  different 
levels  of  his  organization  smoothly  collaborating.  It  is 
well  for  them  to  be  on  good  speaking  terms  with  each 
other.     A  young  lawyer  entering  a  court  room  carries 
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into  it  all  of  the  biological  structures  just  listed.  With 
these  structures  working  harmoniously  together  he  can 
be  eloquent,  an  orator,  a  veritable  tower  of  strength. 
With  them  shut  off  from,  or  actually  working  against 
each  other,  he  must  plead  his  case  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. His  lower  correlation  centers,  as  seen  in  his  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  or  mid-brain  level,  and  his  higher 
correlation  centers,  as  seen  in  his  cerebral  cortex,  all  have 
speeches  to  make.  Too  many  times  in  pleading  his  case 
he  may  suggest,  even  to  himself,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
rather  than  a  tower  of  strength.  Many  times  on  the 
street,  as  well  as  in  the  clinic,  the  mental  hygienist  sees 
the  "lower"  levels  operating  inharmoniously.  In  dreams 
and  other  forms  of  mental  regression,  such  apparent  dis- 
harmony is  quite  the  rule.  It  is  common  for  the  psy- 
chiatrist, in  walking  through  the  wards  housing  severe 
cases,  to  observe  a  patient  acting  like  an  infant  or  even 
like  an  animal,  and  remark  to  himself :  "That's  the  mid- 
brain coming  through." 

So  far  as  primitive  man  was  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  lower  animal  forms  he  was  in  the  position  to 
profit  from  their  experiences.  It  may  be  superfluous  to 
add  that  man's  ability  to  identify  himself  with  others  is 
limited  physiologically  only  by  the  number  of  constitu- 
tional elements  that  he  shares  with  the  observed  animals. 
These  lines  suggest  themselves :  "I  feel  at  home  in  the 
world  because  I  know  that  the  other  animals,  and  the 
plants,  too,  are  my  blood  relations." 6  Man  is  only  one 
form  of  life,  only  one  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
He  differs  from  other  forms  of  life  in  degree,  rather  than 
in  kind.  For  our  further  comfort  we  may  well  add  that 
animals  not  only  are  our  blood  relations  but  also  that 
they  are  included,  identified,  and  transcended  within  us. 
We  have  what  animals  have,  and  more. 
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To  emphasize  by  a  specific  example  the  importance  of 
our  biological  past  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
olfactory  sense.  Man's  adoption  of  the  erect  posture 
lowered  in  value  the  primitively  important  sense  of  smell. 
Surely  one  would  expect  a  certain  "hang-over"  from  so 
important  a  primitive  organ.  Although  this  hang-over 
may  not  be  consciously  recognized  by  any  uncritical 
survey,  a  more  intensive  study  indicates  its  existence. 
Emphasizing  the  influence  in  the  civilization  level  of  this 
"primitive"  sense,  we  may  ponder  upon  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  sense  of  smell  and  the  mind : 
"Memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments  and  associations, 
are  more  readily  reached  through  the  sense  of  smell 
than  by  almost  any  other  channel." 7 

We  might  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  true  relations 
of  the  mind  to  this  biologically  important  sense  of  smell. 
Such  a  search  for  counterparts  would  leave  us  "wonder- 
ing what  there  was  in  frankincense  that  made  one  mys- 
tical, and  in  ambergris  that  stirred  one's  passions,  and  in 
violets  that  woke  the  memory  of  dead  romances,  and  in 
musk  that  troubled  the  brain,  and  in  champak  that  stained 
the  imagination ;  and  seeking  often  to  elaborate  a  real 
psychology  of  perfumes,  and  to  estimate  the  several  in- 
fluences of  sweet-smelling  roots,  and  scented  pollen-laden 
flowers,  or  aromatic  balms,  and  of  dark  and  fragrant 
woods,  of  spikenard  that  sickens,  of  hovenia  that  makes 
men  mad,  and  of  aloes  that  are  said  to  be  able  to  expel 
melancholy  from  the  soul."8 

As  one  young  person  so  ingenuously  expressed  it: 
"For  a  long  time  I  have  found  the  odor  of  a  certain  toilet 
water  useful  in  getting  rid  of  a  blue  funk  feeling  that 
sometimes  grips  me  when  I  awaken.  The  odor  is 
reminiscent  of  freshly  cut  grass  or  clover.  I  can't  ex- 
press to  you  just  how  sprinkling  it  about  me  helps  me  to 
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overcome  those  sordid  feelings."  Unless  we  know  how 
such  stimuli  influence  our  behavior,  we  shall  proceed  in 
life  to  a  great  extent  truly  victimized  by  our  surround- 
ings. It  is  one  thing  to  be  affected  by  what  is  going  on 
around  us.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  know  that  we 
are  being  affected.     Again,  knowledge  is  power. 

Mail's  biological  indebtedness.  The  grip  of  the  past  also 
holds  man  today  in  the  will  to  live  which  pervades  all 
forms  of  life.  Over  the  vast  sweep  of  things  the  darkest 
human  hour  or  even  the  worst  depression  is  but  a  flea 
irritating  the  giant,  the  will  to  live.  In  the  sense  that 
Man  represents  an  investment  of  his  entire  phylogenetic 
past  it  is  evident  that  each  and  every  evolutionary  order 
entering  into  his  substantialization  has  a  rightful  claim 
upon  his  existence.  It  is  only  through  him  that  the  past 
can  have  representation  in  life.  It  is  only  through  him 
that  the  will  to  live,  the  wish  for  immortality,  present 
alike  in  all  of  the  simpler  organisms  that  have  gone  into 
the  embodiment  of  man,  may  be  realized.  Man  comes 
into  the  world  indebted  for  his  very  existence  to  these 
vague,  if  at  all  sensed  ancestral  figures :  a  man's  ancestors 
have  well  paid  for  what  he  is.  It  is  a  matter  of  character, 
of  individual  moral  sense,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person 
acknowledges  his  obligations. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  many  profound  thinkers  embrace  a 
natural  religion.  Religion  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  the  vital 
process  by  which  man  seeks  to  save  himself  by  clinging 
to  the  principle  from  which  he  draws  his  life.  Man  is  a 
progressive  step  in  a  continuous  march,  a  big  event  in  a 
course  of  events.  He  owes  his  being  to  his  having  been 
and  to  his  becoming ;  he  owes  his  present  existence  to  his 
past  and  to  his  future.  He  is  duty  bound  to  carry  on  the 
gift  of  life  which  so  many  others  have  combined  in 
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giving  to  him.  The  story  of  the  person  is  a  letter  or  a 
word  of  a  greater  story,  every  letter  or  word  of  which  is 
significant.  With  this  belief,  man  no  longer  is  alone  in  a 
strange,  harsh  world.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  a 
biological  unit,  he  is  also  a  vast  army  of  fighters.  He  has 
the  backing  of  innumerable  recent  and  remote  relatives, 
his  human  and  his  animal  ancestry.  Hence  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  election  as  to  whether  man  should  live  or 
die.  Hence  it  is  that  suicide  along  with  an  unwilling- 
ness to  reproduce  one's  kind  are  rated  as  the  greatest  of 
biological  evils.  Natural  death  itself,  however,  must  be 
conceived  as  a  reasonable  event,  a  biologically  necessary 
happening.  In  fact  the  person  who  can  accept  this  be- 
lief is  made  the  better  for  it. 

A  biological  credo  is  discernible  in  the  progressive 
march  of  evolution.  For  "the  soul  that  dwells  within 
us  is  no  single  spiritual  entity,  making  us  personal  and 
individual,  created  for  our  service,  and  entering  into  us 
for  our  joy.  It  is  something  that  has  dwelt  in  fearful 
places,  and  in  ancient  sepulchres  has  made  its  abode.  It 
is  sick  with  many  maladies,  and  has  memories  of  curious 
sins."9  The  soul  of  man,  then,  is  a  composite  spirit, 
compounded  of  all  of  the  animal  and  human  spirits  that 
have  entered  into  his  being. 

Individual  variations  make  environment  vital.  Over 
against  man's  common  biological  past  there  is  still  an 
essence  of  difference  in  each  individual.  x\lthough  the 
degree  of  standardization  of  archetypal  influences  for  a 
given  phylum  (animal  order  or  level)  and  race  is  appar- 
ently a  great  one,  nevertheless,  individual  variations 
occur  in  all  phyla  and  races.  No  two  people  have 
exactly  the  same  biological  ancestry.  Such  individual 
variations  of  remote  biological  occurrence  affect  the  sub- 
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jective  life  of  the  human  being  and  play  a  prominent  role 
in  the  determination  of  the  personal  equation.  People 
vary  according  to  how  well  their  inherited  constitutions 
are  organized  or  mobilized  for  total  personality  response. 
A  well-ordered  integration  of  the  many  archetypal 
structures  with  their  primordial  functions  finds  ex- 
pression in  a  superior  type  of  self-organization  in  man. 
Such  a  belief  introduces  a  great  complexity  to  the  nature 
of  the  person  and  lends  weight  to  the  claim  that  every 
person  must  be  considered  as  an  individual. 

An  important  lesson  about  environment.  The  giant 
fossils  of  the  past  explain  to  us  that  forcing  individuals 
into  exactly  the  same  mold  often  does  irreparable  dam- 
age. From  them  we  can  re-discover  that  blindly  en- 
forced standards  and  principles  of  living  can  actually 
mutilate  the  person.  How  often  we  attempt  over- 
standardization  in  modern  life  !  The  following  not  en- 
tirely humorous  analogy  suggests  life  today  in  a  typical 
American  school : 

"In  antediluvian  times,  while  the  animal  kingdom  was 
being  differentiated  into  swimmers,  climbers,  runners,  and 
fliers,  there  was  a  school  for  the  development  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

"The  theory  of  the  school  was  that  the  best  animals 
should  be  able  to  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another.  .  . 

"If  an  animal  had  short  legs  and  good  wings,  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  running,  so  as  to  even  up  the  qualities 
as  far  as  possible. 

"So  the  duck  was  kept  waddling  instead  of  swimming. 
The  pelican  was  kept  wagging  his  short  wings  in  the  at- 
tempt to  fly.  The  eagle  was  made  to  run,  and  allowed  to 
fly  only  for  recreation ;  while  maturing  tadpoles  were  un- 
mercifully guyed  for  being  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
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"All  this  in  the  name  of  education.  Nature  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  for  individuals  should  be  symmetrically  devel- 
oped and  similar,  for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"The  animals  that  would  not  submit  to  such  training,  but 
persisted  in  developing  the  best  gifts  they  had,  were  dis- 
honored and  humiliated  in  many  ways.  They  were  stig- 
matized as  being  narrow-minded  and  specialists,  and  special 
difficulties  were  placed  in  their  way  when  they  attempted 
to  ignore  the  theory  of  education  recognized  in  the  school. 

"No  one  was  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  school  unless 
he  could  climb,  swim,  run,  and  fly  at  certain  prescribed 
rates ;  so  it  happened  that  the  time  wasted  by  the  duck  in 
the  attempt  to  run  had  so  hindered  him  from  swimming 
that  his  swimming  muscles  had  atrophied,  and  so  he  was 
hardly  able  to  swim  at  all ;  and,  in  addition,  he  had  been 
scolded,  punished,  and  ill-treated  in  many  ways  so  as  to 
make  his  life  a  burden.  He  left  school  humiliated,  and 
the  ornithorhynchus  could  beat  him  both  running  and  swim- 
ming. Indeed,  the  latter  was  awarded  a  prize  in  two  de- 
partments. 

"The  eagle  could  make  no  headway  in  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  tree,  and  although  he  showed  he  could  get  there 
just  the  same,  the  performance  was  counted  a  demerit,  since 
it  had  not  been  done  in  the  prescribed  way. 

"An  abnormal  eel  with  large  pectoral  fins  proved  he 
could  run,  swim,  climb  trees,  and  fly  a  little.  He  was 
made  valedictorian."  * 10 

Such  expressions,  as  "the  nature  of  the  beast"  and  "In 
darkness  dwells  the  people  which  knows  its  annals  not," 
are  popular  commitments  to  the  deterministic  course  for 
understanding  mankind  and  the  specific  man.  One  must 
look  to  just  such  forces  for  the  deep  comprehension  of 

*  The  reader  is  assured  that  this  quotation  was  not  taken  from  a 
public  school  course  of  study  nor  from  an  educational  bulletin  on 
character  education,  although  conceivably  it  might  have  been. 
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the  constitution.  "At  every  moment  of  our  lives  we 
must  be  animal  in  part  at  least." 1X  However,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  more  than  merely  animals  who 
have  learned  to  talk  and  to  work  together.  We  have 
developed  qualities  peculiar  to  men,  qualities  which  we 
share  with  no  other  living  creature :  the  powers  of 
consciously  adapting  ourselves  to  our  environment,  of 
purposively  contributing  to  our  evolution,  of  desiring 
and  visualizing  a  far-away  goal  and  saying,  "Thus  —  and 
so  —  we  may  reach  it." 

The  foregoing  information,  when  cast  in  the  language 
of  the  person  is  the  most  useful  and  creative  instruction 
available  to  child  and  man.  We  find  ourselves  in  some- 
thing or  someone  wherever  we  are,  wherever  we  go. 
We  belong  in  the  world.  The  person  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  forest,  a  farmyard,  a  garden,  a  school,  a  city. 
Mental  hygiene  has  no  more  useful  assurance  to  give  the 
troubled  person. 

The  broad  sweep  of  evolution.  The  evolutionary  con- 
cept is  essentially  a  dynamic  philosophy  depending  as  it 
does  upon  the  acceptance  of  mutation  as  an  ever-present 
factor.  In  essence,  mutation  is  a  master  strategy.  It 
claims  a  variability  for  the  germ  plasm  that  may  at  times 
permit  variations,  not  of  a  fluctuating  but  of  a  marked 
and  permanent  kind,  which  if  advantageous  to  the  animal 
are  preserved  for  its  posterity.  Mutation  is  one  of  the 
great  inventions  of  all  nature,  the  master  technique  of 
all  progress.  Geneticists  of  several  past  decades  have 
demonstrated  its  importance  for  life  from  the  amoeba  all 
the  way  to  Edison.  Furthermore,  he  who  fights  change 
or  hugs  the  status  quo  to  his  bosom  risks  being  a  vicious 
enemy  of  us  all. 

However,  we  must  see  that  these  ever-present  muta- 
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tions  may  be  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable.  Since  the 
organism  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  environment 
does  not  need  to  change,  mutation  presupposes  imperfec- 
tion. No  organisms  are  perfectly  adapted  but  dead 
ones.  Conflict  is  the  first  essential  of  growth.  This 
point  is  pictorially  illustrated  in  the  following  discourse 
on  the  pith  of  biology  that  treats  of  two  lower  animals 
who  took  different  courses  of  development.  The  ac- 
count is  richly  suggestive  of  a  movie  of  evolution  run 
backwards.  That  many  readers  enjoy  this  account 
(identify  themselves  with  the  suggested  body  changes  as 
they  are  described  to  occur)  gives  evidence  that  they 
have  within  themselves  the  cumulated  constitutional 
elements  for  making  this  enjoyment  (identification) 
possible. 

Somewhere  "far  back  in  the  dim  early  ages  of  earth  life, 
there  lived  some  creature  which,  today,  snail  and  I  can  call 
our  ancestor.  But  the  changes  which  intervened  in  the 
meantime  are  immeasurably  divergent.  As  my  line 
stretches  back  my  brain  contracts,  my  muscles  expand,  I 
drop  down  on  all  fours,  sprout  a  tail,  develop  long  ears  and 
snout,  my  teeth  simplify  and  insects  satisfy  my  hunger ; 
reptilian  characters  accrue,  my  ribs  increase ;  I  slip  into  the 
water,  and  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  land,  I  sink 
beneath  the  surface.  Gills  mark  my  rhythm  of  breath, 
limbs  shrink  to  fins,  and  even  these  vanish,  while  my  back- 
bone, last  hold  upon  the  higher  life,  dissolves  to  a  noto- 
chord.  .  . 

"My  little  periwinkle  has  glided  about  unchanged  through 
all  the  ages  — through  the  travails  of  primitive  apeman,  the 
frightened,  nocturnal  scurryings  of  tiny  insect-eaters,  the 
splashing  of  mud-hopping  amphibians,  the  swimming  of 
swift-finned,  water  creatures,  and  the  wriggling  of  still 
more  lowly  ancestors  of  the  sea.  When  a  nation  shuts 
itself  off  from  other  nations  behind  physical  barriers  or 
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those  of  conceit,  progress  in  the  best  sense  ceases;  when 
an  individual  miser  or  hermit  or  egoist  lives  safe  and  sel- 
fishly, he  becomes  automatically  static.  Finally  when  a 
race  of  creatures  develops  an  ability  to  clothe  itself  in  im- 
pregnable marble  palaces,  immune  to  a  host  of  dangers 
which  threaten  less  armored  brethren,  there  is  little  need 
of  their  changing  to  meet  new  conditions.  .  . 

"We  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  higher  evolution  had 
little  impetus  in  the  deep  sea ;  conditions  there  were  too 
stable  and  unchanging,  competition  was  hardly  felt :  not 
until  the  hard  rock  and  the  shifting  sands  of  the  shore  were 
encountered,  the  crash  and  drag  of  waves,  the  submersion 
and  exposure  of  varying  tides,  enemies  in  pool  and  air  — 
these  demanded  change,  adaptation,  extermination,  and 
progress.  .  . 

".  .  .  No  wonder  we  find  these  creatures  dominant  as 
fossils,  when  in  life  they  are  little  else,  born  in  a  ready- 
made,  rocky  sarcophagus,  with  interior  decoration  and  re- 
inforced concrete  construction  as  their  chief  indoor  sports 
throughout  life. 

"With  the  slogan  of  'eternally  conservative'  the  ancient 
snails  spread  along  all  the  shores  of  the  sea,  clambering  to 
the  furtherest  spray  of  high  tide.  While  they  were  content 
to  munch  fragments  of  algae  and  cringe  to  all  the  cosmos, 
their  neighbors  fought  and  died,  and  through  their  changed 
offspring  lived  again.  Landward  crept  the  pioneers,  fish, 
crabs,  worms,  and  even  lowly  single-cellers,  all  changing, 
altering  every  portion  of  their  beings  to  meet  and  cope  with 
the  new  conditions.  And  along  with  this  host,  quietly 
glided  the  same  old  snails,  outstripping  their  other  neighbors 
of  the  dawn  of  life  —  sponges,  jelly-fish,  and  sea-urchins  — 
which  were  fated  forever  to  remain  prisoners  of  the  denser 
medium,  and  hastening  in  the  footsteps  of  their  betters. 
Today  I  see  cousins  of  the  periwinkle  in  full  sunlight, 
creeping  upon  dry  leaves  high  over  my  head,  far  from  their 
original  home,  yet  with  almost  no  external  adjustments  to 
the  new  life." 12 
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In  tracing  man's  ascent  to  Parnassus  one  must  acknowl- 
edge his  very  considerable  indebtedness  to  the  earliest 
organisms.  Just  as  one  regards  the  earliest  years  of  the 
human  being  as  most  important  in  his  development,  so 
must  one  regard  the  attainments  of  his  earliest  phylo- 
genetic  levels.  In  reviewing  the  entire  animal  scale,  how 
forcibly  is  one  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  ever 
earlier  achievements !  We  may  use  almost  any  starting 
point  and  there  be  forced  to  respect  what  has  preceded. 
For  example,  the  development  of  an  efficient  type  of 
locomotor  apparatus  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  successive  accomplishments  of  our  forbears.  To 
move  about  made  it  possible  for  organisms  to  harvest  the 
natural  fruits  of  many  localities.  From  moving  about, 
the  "glorification"  of  the  head  end  of  the  organism  re- 
sulted. In  successive  order  the  gradual  attainment  to 
the  grade  of  vertebrates,  the  origin  of  jaws  and  teeth, 
the  important  experiments  in  breathing,  the  eventual 
invasion  of  the  land,  the  development  of  the  higher 
physiological  status  associated  with  warm-bloodedness, 
the  ascent  into  the  trees  and  the  final  emergence  upon 
the  ground,  all  mark  important  milestones  of  our 
journey.  The  dim  light  offered  to  our  social  workers 
by  these  and  other  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  human  life  should  serve  to  clarify  for  them  their 
own,  influential  animal  nature  as  well  as  the  powerful 
animal  nature  of  the  forces  they  are  trying  to  control. 
Indeed,  our  "carrying  on"  in  the  face  of  such  forces 
can  be  understood  partially  as  a  "hang-over"  of  a 
kind  of  "monkey-business."  It  is  a  proverbial  observa- 
tion that  "the  higher  the  monkey  climbs  the  more  he 
shows  his  tail."  Nevertheless,  from  infanthood  onward 
we  find  ourselves  in  one  way  or  another  "reaching  for 
the  moon."     A  sensible  defense  for  our  "carrying  on" 
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occurs  to  all  of  us  in  the  innumerable  instances  in  which 
we  have  been  able  to  realize  our  ambitions.  Fortunately 
for  progress,  while  there  is  life  "Hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast." 13 

III.     THE    ROLE    OF    BIOLOGY    IN    CIVILIZATION 

Breadth  of  nnhole-part  relationship.  Man,  then,  is  an 
animal  that  has  developed  to  the  capacity  for  reacting 
at  a  psychological  level.  His  psychological  reactions  are 
akin  to  the  wild,  raw  stirrings  in  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  A  succession  of  phylogenetic  structures  is 
represented  in  the  structures  of  man.  Viewing  man  as 
a  biological  product,  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  under- 
stand his  struggles  with  the  great  problem  of  his  animal 
nature  in  the  face  of  his  human  culture.  Let  no  reader 
underestimate  the  fact  that  he  has  within  his  skin  all  of 
the  forces  of  animal  biology.  It  is  said  that  he  who  sees 
anything  from  its  beginnings  has  the  best  view  of  it. 

"It  is  indeed  the  appreciation  of  this  long  ancestral  line 
in  all  the  various  modifications  of  its  many  geological  phases 
that  gives  the  proper  value  to  the  evolutionary  process. 
Perceived  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  sense  the  full  force 
of  the  impetus  in  that  irresistible  momentum  which  has 
carried  the  great  vertebrate  phylum  upward  and  onward 
through  the  ages  and  may  still  carry  us  onward. 

This  is  a  conception  that  should  make  an  urgent  appeal 
for  thoughtful  consideration  regarding  further  possible  re- 
adjustment of  human  behavior.  It  is  a  view  of  life  which 
requires  for  its  acceptance  real  powers  of  vision  combined 
with  an  open  attitude  of  mind.  For  now,  as  in  the  past, 
intolerance  may  resist  as  rude  intrusion  any  trespass  upon 
its  ancient  and  cherished  delusions,  prejudice  may  reject  as 
worthless  what  it  has  not  itself  conceived  as  true,  conserva- 
tism may  urge  a  wary  hesitation  in  the  acceptance  of  broad 
conclusions  of  any  kind." 14 
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The  enduring  tendency  for  a  "back-to-nature" 
technique  in  medical  training  has  kept  it  basic  and 
fundamental.  Doubtless  the  same  tendency  will  be  in- 
creasingly emphasized  in  all  education.  The  child  brings 
all  his  nature  to  the  arithmetic  class,  his  segmental  crav- 
ings as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  tables. 
The  judge  enters  the  court  room  with  a  mind  chock-full 
of  such  mixed  contents  as  predilections  for  a  pretty  nose, 
a  ready  wit,  and  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  wise  laws 
and  modern  instances.  Again,  we  meet  the  demand  for 
the  wholesome  perspective. 

Increasing  tendencies  of  medicine  to  deal  more  uni- 
formly with  individuals  as  wholes  are  noted.  Such 
concepts  as  the  "multi-dimensional"  or  many-sided  or- 
ganization and  the  "all-around  investigation"  of  the 
personality  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  doctor  is 
taught  to  think  not  in  terms  of  cause  but  in  terms  of 
causes.  The  modern  physician  thinks  of  disease  in  terms 
of  its  multiple  causation.  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  his 
treatment. 

"Subtraction"  therapy,  so  universally  employed  today, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  whole  person.  The  sick  indi- 
vidual is  regarded  as  an  individual  carrying  too  many 
bundles.  Relieving  him  of  any  of  the  bundles  (sub- 
tracting them)  serves  to  lighten  his  load  and  permits  him 
to  carry  on.  The  whole-part  perspective  is  not  a  simple 
one.  It  implies  that  the  whole  is  more  than  the  mere 
sum  of  its  parts.  The  whole  is  in  the  biological  sense 
an  emergent,  a  greatness  flowing  about  the  incomplete- 
ness of  its  assembled  parts. 

Studies  of  comparative  biology  — from  invertebrate 
through  fish,  reptilian,  amphibian  and  bird  to  mammalian 
f orms  —  furnish  a  desirable  long-sectional  survey  of 
human  life.     Such  scientific  studies  enrich  the  student 
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for  his  comprehension  of  the  many  important  implica- 
tions in  the  theory  of  recapitulation,  the  theory  that  man 
in  his  individual  development  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race.  These  studies  furnish  man  with  some  understand- 
ing of  the  biological  foundations  underlying  social 
integration. 

However,  in  seeing  man  as  a  biologic  pyramid,  as  a 
repository  of  "successful"  evolutionary  adaptations,  one 
must  avoid  the  illusion  that  man  is  a  receptacle  for  loosely 
thrown  together  vestigial  structures.  Alan  is  a  biological 
unit.  The  nature  of  the  ontogenetic  evolution  of  man  — 
the  co-ordinated,  seamless,  unified  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual —  clearly  indicates  that  he  is  integrated.  The  or- 
derliness of  that  integration  is  another  important  matter. 
The  form  of  the  mind  at  birth  is  a  gift  of  the  person's 
biological  past.  The  person  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  inner 
constitution,  his  foreordained  ways  of  organizing. 

Hence  today  we  cannot  regard  the  mind  at  birth  as  a 
tabula  rasa.  The  new-born  infant  does  not  begin  his 
mental  life  on  an  entirely  clean  sheet  or  blank  tablet. 
The  tablet  already  has  its  spaces  between  the  lines  —  and 
probably  its  margins,  indentions,  and  even  punctuations. 
At  birth  each  mind  already  has  a  form,  a  specific  dis- 
tinctness which  constitutes  a  highly  significant,  original, 
biological  contribution  to  thought.  The  actual  life- 
experiences  of  the  individual  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
filler  for  the  sheet. 

In  attempting  to  determine  how  much  of  the  mind  is 
present  at  birth  and  how  much  is  acquired  later,  one  is 
baffled  in  trying  to  separate  racial  from  individual  de- 
velopment. Thus,  even  in  the  womb,  while  mainly  re- 
peating the  history  of  the  race,  the  embryo,  and  later 
the  foetus,  also  experiences  features  of  individual  growth. 
Likewise,  following  birth,  while  mainly  experiencing  an 
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individual  growth,  the  person  is  also  participating  in 
racial  development.  The  whole-part  perspective  dis- 
closes the  person  in  no  single  biological  role.  Rather, 
this  wholesome  outlook  reveals  both  biological  and  social 
forces  which  interact  in  everything  the  person  does. 

The  human  body  considered  as  a  civilization  of  many 
cells.  Just  as  sociologists  are  helped  to  understand  civi- 
lized society  by  regarding  it  as  a  system  of  organs  con- 
stituting a  social  body,  so  the  biologist  might  find  it 
valuable  to  think  of  the  human  body  as  a  civilization. 
The  neuroses  affecting  the  human  body  are  best  under- 
stood as  so  many  rebellions.  The  practical  wisdom 
gained  by  the  human  body  may  be  likened  to  worth- 
while social  institutions.  How  can  one  understand 
civilization  unless  he  sees  it  as  a  man-made  structure  and 
hence  biologically  related  ?  Civilization  must  neither  be 
regarded  as  nor  must  it  become  an  unnatural  blockade 
against  selfish  drives.  Any  unnatural  demands  made  by 
the  social  structure  upon  the  individual  are  flaws  that 
betray  earlier  failures  in  the  building  process.  And  for 
the  source  of  these  flaws  we  must  seek  the  builder. 
How  can  one  understand  civilization  unless  he  under- 
stands something  of  the  aims  and  shortcomings  of  its 
designer,  Man  ?  To  build  his  milieu,  to  form  civiliza- 
tion, man  has  done  all  that  he  could  do  in  projecting  his 
own  organization  upon  society. 

Whether  our  attention  is  turned  towards  other  or- 
ganisms or  towards  ourselves,  we  are  made  cognizant  of 
this  "progressive  complication  of  the  structural  pattern 
we  call  development."15  Everywhere  we  see  patterns 
of  force,  and  systems  of  action  —  "going  concerns." 
Each  cell  of  the  body  is  a  microcosm  ministering  to  its 
self -centered  needs  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  whole- 
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of-which-it-is-but-a-part.  Each  person  is  a  common- 
wealth in  which  the  body  politic  gives  plan  and  system 
to  cells,  tissues  and  organs.  In  informing  himself  of  a 
group  plan  for  co-operative  effort  (society)  man  has 
done  all  that  he  could  do  in  portraying  his  own  corporeal 
nature.  The  plan  of  the  human  body  is  the  blue  print 
of  civilization.  With  this  knowledge  well  in  mind  the 
social  sciences  are  drawing  steadily  upon  the  wealth  of 
information  that  biological  theories  have  amassed. 
Analogies  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior more  and  more  frequently  spring  from  improved 
understanding  of  animal  behavior. 

The  plea  for  a  biological  core  to  sound  thinking  and 
doing  must  not  be  passed  over  lightly  as  visionary  and 
impractical.  Let  us  here  be  specific.  Walter  B.  Cannon 
urges  us  to  permit  the  body  to  instruct  us  in  the  ways  of 
worth-while  government.  The  New  York  Times  styles 
Professor  Cannon  the  founder  of  a  new  political  theory 
which  he  named  "biocracy." 

"In  our  own  body,  Professor  Cannon  stated,  we  have 
something  which,  through  thousands  of  centuries  of  hard 
experience,  has  learned  the  trick  of  keeping  stable.  How 
did  our  body  achieve  this  extraordinary  feat  ?  It  has  done 
so  by  means  of  self-regulating  devices.  .  . 

"It  seems,  Professor  Cannon  here  added,  that  quite  pos- 
sibly 'there  are  general  principles  of  organization  that  may 
be  as  true  of  the  body  politic  as  they  are  of  the  body  bio- 
logic' 

"Just  as  in  the  body  biologic,  he  holds,  there  is  extensive 
division  of  labor,  just  as  there  are  myriads  of  working  cells 
that  are  specialized  in  their  various  tasks,  fixed  in  their  posi- 
tions and  only  remotely  related  to  sources  of  necessary  sup- 
plies, so  likewise  in  the  body  politic  workers  have  become 
more  and  more  specialized  in  their  tasks,  more  and  more 
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fixed  in  their  positions,  and  less  and  less  capable  of  securing 
by  their  own  efforts  the  food  and  other  provisions  which 
they  require.  They,  like  the  cells  of  the  living  organism, 
are  dependent  on  a  fluid  matrix  for  their  necessities. 

"  'What  corresponds  in  the  body  politic  to  the  fluid 
matrix  of  the  body  biologic  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
analogue  is  found  in  our  system  of  distribution  in  all  its 
aspects,  in  our  canals,  rivers,  roads  and  railroads,  in  our 
steamships,  trucks  and  trains— all  serving,  like  the  blood  and 
the  lymph,  as  common  carriers.  And  there  should  be  in- 
cluded also  our  wholesale  and  retail  purveyors  who  repre- 
sent the  less  mobile  portions  of  the  system.  Money  and 
credit  also  become  integral  parts  of  the  fluid  matrix  of 
society.'  .  . 

"  'In  the  light  of  biological  experience,  therefore,'  the 
author  of  biocracy  states,  'social  stabilization  should  be 
sought  not  in  a  fixed  and  rigid  social  system,  but  in  such 
adaptable  industrial  and  commercial  functions  as  assure  con- 
tinuous supplies  of  elementary  human  needs.'  .  . 

"The  organism  suggests  further,  the  founder  of  biocracy 
asserts,  that  the  importance  of  stability  warrants  a  'specially 
organized  control,  invested  by  society  itself  with  the  power 
to  preserve  the  constancy  of  the  fluid  matrix,  that  is,  the 
processes  of  commerce.' 

"  'It  seems  to  me,'  Professor  Cannon  concluded  on  the 
eve  of  the  era  of  NRA,  'that  this  involves  power  to  adjust 
reasonably  supply  to  demand,  power  to  lay  aside  stores  of 
goods  which  could  be  released  in  emergencies,  power  to  re- 
quire accumulation  of  wage  reserves  which  could  be  used 
in  times  of  temporary  unemployment,  power  to  arrange 
emergency  employment  or  training  for  new  types  of  labor 
skill,  and  power  to  accelerate  or  retard  routine  processes 
of  production  and  distribution  according  to  desirable  adap- 
tations to  disturbing  factors.'  "  16 

The  mental  hygienist  approves  of  this  tie-up  of  reason 
with    nature.     Building    upon    biologic    foundations    is 
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building  from  the  ground  up.  Gingerbread  concepts  do 
not  abound  in  thinking  that  has  a  biological  core.  Bio- 
crats  make  statesmen ;  other  lawmakers  are  simply 
politicians.  Biocrats  make  parents ;  other  home-makers 
are  simply  housekeepers.  Biocrats  make  teachers ;  other 
instructors  are  mere  informants. 

Adaptation  to  environment.  Social  integration,  then,  is 
traceable  to  biological  foundations.  The  vocabulary  of 
sociology  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  the  understand- 
ing of  human  physiology,  just  as  the  vocabulary  of 
human  physiology  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  the 
understanding  of  social  processes.  Social  integrations 
are  the  highest  development  of  integrative  processes 
among  living  units.  The  human  unit  has  its  intra- 
personal  and  its  inter-personal  integrations.  The  biol- 
ogist sees  social  integration  first  of  all  as  behavior  of 
living  protoplasms.  He  sees  individuals  in  society 
projecting  their  own  varyingly  well-ordered  personality 
integrations  upon  their  communities  in  the  forms  of 
varyingly  well-ordered  towns,  cities,  and  states.  He  sees 
the  foundations  of  integration  in  the  person's  ability  to 
connect  time  and  space  in  orderly  sequence  and  orderly 
consequence.  He  regards  man  as  time-binding  and 
space-binding  in  nature  and  hence  as  a  powerful  integrat- 
ing agent.  In  turn  he  sees  the  order  and  plan  already 
established  in  man's  communities  reverberating  back  to 
affect  higher  degrees  of  integration  in  Man  himself. 

Thus  the  biologist  finds  both  social  and  physiological 
integration  resulting  from  the  interactions  of  living 
protoplasm  with  its  surroundings.  We  see  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  body  together  with  its  homologue  the  civili- 
zation of  people  springing  from  identical  roots.  This 
insight  emphasizes  the  importance  of  self-projections  and 
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world-identifications  as  basic  concepts  indispensable  to  a 
well-grounded  understanding  of  the  person.  People's 
self -projections  form  the  pattern  of  their  civilization. 
The  institutions  of  their  civilization,  in  the  form  of 
world-identifications,  shape  the  people. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  only  superficial  and 
often  misleading  appraisals  of  individuals  can  come  from 
studying  them  as  finished  products  rather  than  as  issues 
of  the  past.  A  view  of  mental  hygiene  which  lacks 
either  this  background  or  the  foreground  of  "coming 
events"  is  a  waste  of  time.  Without  a  background, 
against  which  to  project  the  specific  problem  of  the  in- 
dividual, without  the  broad  concept  of  the  individual 
seen  in  connection  with  the  whole,  no  treatise  on  human 
behavior  can  rise  above  the  level  of  uninformed  conceit. 
Too  many  times  the  unprepared  student  of  human  nature 
is  impatient  to  get  into  a  behavior  clinic  and  see  an 
adolescent  murderer  or  a  wayward  girl. 

The  following  statements  sketch  in  brief  outline  the 
pith  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 

i.    Man  has  an  animal  past  of  tremendous  influence  over 
the  present. 

2.  Man's  nature  is  inclusive  of  and  not  opposed  to  animal 

nature. 

3.  Understanding  the  personality  demands  basic  informa- 

tion regarding  biology  and  sociology. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  past  is  more  obvious  when  the 

person  is  not  actively  competing  with  or  concerned 
about  the  present,  e.g.,  in  sleep  and  dementia. 

5.  No  two  individuals  ever  have  the  same  past  and  no 

two  people  can  ever  be  alike,  even  at  their  very 
beginnings. 

6.  Man's  constitution  includes  animal  elements  which  make 
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it  possible  for  him  to  identify  himself  most  richly 
with  nature. 

7.  Man  can  learn  important  lessons  from  his  "inferior" 

relatives  in  the  animal  world. 

8.  Varying  degrees  of  personality  efficiency  are  deter- 

mined by  the  way  in  which  the  accumulated  patterns 
of  force  of  the  past  continue  to  interact  within  the 
person. 

9.  Although  man  is  a  biological  unit,  he  comprises  lesser 

units  and  participates  in  greater  units. 

10.  The  findings  of  evolution  stress  the  advantages  of  con- 
flict and  the  increasing  importance  of  ever-earlier 
steps  in  the  "ascent  to  Parnassus." 

n.   The  mind  of  man  is  partially  formed  at  birth. 

12.  The  cells  of  the  body  constitute  a  "civilization." 

13.  Civilization,  as  a  product  of  biology,  is  imperfect  and 

must  stand  correction. 


CHAPTER  V 

Races  have  souls  varying  within  certain  limits  ;  are  arranged  in 
hierarchies  —  as  primitive,  inferior,  average  and  superior  ;  have  mental 
attitudes  which  are  responsible  for  their  institutions  ;  experience  such 
modification  as  is  responsible  for  the  historical  evolution  of  the  single 
race. 

—  Thomas  R.  Garth 

RACE   AND   FAMILIAL   STOCK: 
ETHNO-PSYCHOLOGY 

I.     RACIAL    ORIGINS 

Meaning  of  race.  You  and  I  and  our  neighbor  are  some- 
what as  we  are  because  we  belong  to  one  race,  rather 
than  to  another.  Sheer  information  concerning  biology 
and  physiology,  beyond  a  margin  of  doubt,  attests  the 
influence  of  racial  origins  on  important  aspects  of  be- 
havior. Everything  in  man's  past  is  important  in  de- 
termining what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not.  Sociologists 
at  times  underestimate  the  influence  of  a  person's  racial 
heritage  because  they  envisage  man's  environment  in 
such  a  broad  way.  As  they  view  it,  man's  very  mind 
becomes  only  an  aspect  of  his  environment.  However, 
the  abandonment  or  even  the  slighting  of  the  concept  of 
the  importance  of  the  biological  constitution  leads  only 
to  confusion. 

To  mental  hygienists  it  is  clear  that  racial  origins  in- 
fluence important  aspects  of  behavior.  Race  has  a 
representation  in  the  unconscious.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  basic  energy  expressions  (impulse,  affect)  of 
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the  person.  "Science  is  rightly  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  subconscious.  The  tiny  spot  in  our  nature 
illumined  by  reason  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
vast  subterranean  reservoir  of  the  deeps  of  our  being. 
It  is  a  stream  flowing  on  through  countless  ages,  and  one 
of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  that  the  present  is  making  is  in 
thinking  that  we  can  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  our  roots 
in  the  past  merely  because  the  outer  form  of  our  culture 
has  changed  so  rapidly  in  a  mechanical  age,  which 
may  after  all  prove  transient  and  disastrous." 1  Mental 
hygiene  directs  us  to  put  our  faith  in  fundamentals. 
Race  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  person.  In  mental 
hospitals,  as  well  as  on  the  streets,  the  behavior  of  any 
person  is  often  incomprehensible  to  us  until  we  are 
enlightened  as  to  his  race. 

The  point  must  be  made  that  as  each  person  is  regarded 
as  being  unique,  so  each  race  and  each  family  must  be 
viewed  as  having  an  individual  nature.  Like  persons, 
races  have  their  affinities,  their  attractive  and  repulsive 
qualities.  To  a  great  extent,  so  far  as  the  person's  be- 
havior is  related  to  racial  tendencies,  it  enjoys  a  right  to 
be  expressed.  As  though  by  tacit  agreement  people  of 
one  race  innately  respect  the  characteristics  of  another 
race.  Furthermore,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  races 
whose  characteristics  resemble  each  other  readily  iden- 
tify themselves  with  each  other. 

Humankind  has  tended  ever  to  differentiate  into  races. 
The  causes  of  race  differentiation  commonly  are  given 
as:  (1)  adaptability  to  changing  conditions  without; 
(2)  heredity  of  characteristics  within  ;  and  (3)  prolonged 
segregation  from  other  groups.  Political  units  in  the 
form  of  nations  provide  greater  uniformity  of  group. 
It  is  said  that  human  race-formation  of  the  present  is  one 
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of  the  plainest  and  most  generalized  evidences  of  contin- 
uing human  evolution.  The  social  medium  neutralizes 
individual  antagonisms  and  makes  for  mutual  adjust- 
ment and  cooperation.  However,  it  is  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  intercommunication  today. 
Even  the  radio,  television,  common  newspapers,  and 
common  schools  find  it  impossible  to  change  the  Negro 
race  as  a  race  to  the  white  race  as  a  race.  In  fact,  the 
way  to  make  Negroes  white  (if  this  were  considered 
desirable)  would  be  to  give  them  white  genes  in  ever- 
increasing  amounts.  The  mutation  could  come  about 
by  intermarriage.  Or,  if  one  is  interested  in  thou- 
sands of  generations,  if  Negroes  were  given  for  a  long 
enough  period  the  environment  that  made  white  peo- 
ple white,  they  might  turn  into  whites.  But  this  is 
highly  speculative  since  whatever  environment  makes 
whites  white,  blacks  black,  and  yellows  yellow  is  any- 
body's guess. 

Various  explanations  have  been  advanced  to  show  how 
human   society   evolved.     Foremost   among   them   are: 

(1)  the  prolonged  infancy  of  the  human  being  which 
makes  possible   a   long   learning   period   for  him ;   and 

(2)  the  prolonged  adult  life  of  the  human  being  which 
makes  possible  much  to  be  taught.  The  growing  indi- 
vidual is  taught  group  ideals,  group  loyalty,  and  group 
uniformity  of  purpose,  while  he  is  still  in  the  learning 
period.  His  teachers  are  adults  who  have  profited  from 
group  cooperation  and  who  appreciate  the  value  for  the 
individual  in  group  solidarity.  Thus,  it  is  claimed  that 
when  human  individuals  or  pre-human  individuals  first 
realized  that  selfish  advantages  accrued  from  concerted 
group  action,  they  then  and  there  established  the  founda- 
tion of  society.  They  found  in  cooperation  a  broader, 
deeper,  wiser,  more  profitable  selfishness. 
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Group  solidarity.  Concerning  group  integration  it  is 
claimed  that  "Natio-Racial  formation  is  produced  by  the 
varied  interplay  of  two  or  more  of  the  following  agen- 
cies, (a)  natural  selection  and  isolation  (b)  migrations 
and  intermarriages  of  the  migrating  stock  with  the  pop- 
ulation which  it  conquers  or  in  whose  land  it  settles 
(c)  the  operation  of  social  selection,  with  all  of  its 
diverse  ramifications  (d)  mutations  (e)  the  creativity  of 
genius  (f)  the  acquisition  of  acquired  characteristics."  2 
However,  along  with  Ribot's  concept  of  "physiological 
sympathy,"  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  variations  of 
marts  ability  to  identify  himself  with  man  have  been 
exertive  in  the  production  of  social  (animal,  racial,  na- 
tional, and  familial)  cohesion.  Like  prefers  like ;  we 
feel  more  at  home  with  our  own  kind.  It  is  said  of  a 
dialect  that  it  is  a  passport  to  the  heart  of  every  person 
who  speaks  it. 

One  may  see  this  syntonic  charm  of  human  compan- 
ionship playing  throughout  all  the  causes  commonly  ad- 
vanced as  determinants  of  social  reactions.  "I  have 
never  heard  public  law  discussed,  without  a  preliminary 
careful  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  society,  which  seems 
to  me  absurd.  If  men  did  not  unite,  if  they  avoided  and 
fled  from  each  other,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
reason,  and  to  inquire  why  they  kept  apart ;  but  we  are 
all  born  with  relations  ;  a  son  comes  into  the  world  beside 
his  father,  and  stays  there :  that  is  society,  and  the  cause 
of  society." 3 

Man's  training  in  identifying  himself  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  early  prepares  him  for  the  wider 
identifications  to  follow.  If  a  man  does  not  absorb  him- 
self into  the  neighborhood,  the  city,  his  profession,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  partially  loses  his  identity  in  his 
own  family,  a  mutilated  personality  results. 
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When  we  are  young,  immature,  we  are  far  more  con- 
scious of  ourselves  as  units.  In  fact,  an  earmark  of 
general  maturity  is  the  lessening  of  harsh,  rank,  crude 
egocentricity ;  for  as  we  ripen,  or  as  we  mellow  with 
age,  the  absorption  into  an  identification  with  larger  and 
larger  groups  is  the  normal  process.  With  a  baby,  the 
only  hurt  he  feels  is  his  own  hurt ;  with  the  young  boy, 
if  you  hit  his  sister,  you  hit  him ;  if  you  talk  about  his 
mother,  you  talk  about  him ;  with  the  adolescent,  criti- 
cize his  group  or  school  and  you  criticize  him.  The 
partially  mature  person  will  identify  as  partially  his  own 
the  criticism  of  his  city  and  of  his  nation.  But  with  the 
more  mature  person,  hurt  any  human  being  or  hurt  any 
animal  and  you  hurt  him. 

The  psychiatrist's  estimate  of  the  connotation  of  ioo 
per  cent  Americanism  would  be  premature  since  genu- 
ine maturity  is  the  task  for  the  future  rather  than  the 
accomplishment  of  the  present.  All  through  the  his- 
torical past  of  our  race  as  civilization  kept  advancing 
one  can  trace  the  ever-increasing  feeling  of  community 
with  larger  and  larger  groups. 

The  significance  of  history.  Race  assumes  all  the  sig- 
nificance of  history.  Once  we  believe  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  the  history  of  the  person  we  are  com- 
mitted to  belief  in  the  value  of  knowledge  of  racial 
extractions.  As  the  past  is  of  significance  for  the  indi- 
vidual, so  it  is  significant  for  the  group.  "Only  a  dead 
nation  loses  sight  of  its  traditions  and  history." 4  People 
of  a  given  lineage  have  not  only  inherent  tendencies  to 
defend  but  also  known  traditions  to  uphold. 

Just  as  the  person  progresses  because  of  the  conflicts 
which  engage  him,  so  races  have  realized  progress  because 
of  racial  conflicts.     "Is  it  perhaps  more  than  mere  coin- 
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cidence  that  the  reawakening  of  culture  in  Europe  after 
the  Dark  Ages  began  at  a  time  when,  after  a  period  of 
centuries  during  which  wide  shiftings  of  peoples  had 
occurred,  the  new  fusion  of  the  elements  had  been  be- 
gun ?"  5  It  is  possible  that  these  reawakenings  of  culture 
were  due  to  the  enlivening  effect  of  the  conflicts  occur- 
ring during  the  processes  of  race  fusion.  Again  we  see 
the  role  of  conflict  as  the  basis  of  achievement,  of  prog- 
ress. The  whole  matter  of  tace  in  personality  structure 
is  one  which  can  bear  a  great  amount  of  investigation. 
Despite  the  already  available  works  on  the  subject,  and 
irrespective  of  its  depth  and  breadth,  race  remains,  as 
yet,  one  of  the  largest  unexplored  fields  of  human  nature. 

II.      RACIAL  INDIVIDUALITY 

Fact  and  significance  of  race  differences.  Since  any  so- 
ciety which  is  correlative  with  inbreeding  robs  man  of 
the  necessary  conflict  and  stimulus  necessary  to  progress, 
the  long-continued  absence  of  immigration  must  be  seen 
as  a  weakness.  Great  advances  are  not  made  with  a 
high  protective  tariff  relative  to  ideas  and  interchange  of 
personalities.  In  a  very  true  sense,  Cook's  tours  are  the 
greatest  university  England  has  yet  produced.  The  de- 
tails of  the  influence  of  race  and  of  migrations,  both  of 
groups  and  of  individuals,  cannot  be  set  down  since  the 
whole  subject  stands  in  pressing  need  of  further  scientific 
investigation.  We  must  see,  though,  that  a  considera- 
tion of  racial  differences,  however  terse,  is  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  the  individual.  The  story  of  the 
person  cannot  omit  reference  to  traits  which  tend  to  set 
off  one  race  from  another. 

First  of  all,  it  is  difficult  for  persons  of  one  race  to 
identify  themselves  to  helpful  degrees  of  understanding 
with  those  of  another.     This  difficulty  is  often  greater 
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than  it  seems  at  first  blush  and  interferes  to  a  varying 
extent  with  human  interrelationships.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  lecturer  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City  to 
talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  does  the  mis- 
sionary ever  feel  at  home  in  China  ?  It  is  all  right  for 
the  sociologist  in  a  mid-western  university  to  rail  at  the 
British  in  India,  but,  if  he  were  to  change  places  with 
them,  he  would  find  himself  thinking  more  as  they  think. 

International  and  racial  co-operation  are  slow  and  fal- 
tering because  of  the  difficulties  in  identification.  The 
diplomat  and  statesman  may  well  be  sensitive  to  these 
facts.  "It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  the  overtones  and 
undertones  of  great  prose,  whether  it  be  fiction  or  other- 
wise, the  profounder  racial  attributes  are  untranslatable. 
Not  only  are  they  untranslatable  — just  as  is  the  rarest 
poetry  — but  they  tend  to  pass  unrecognized  by  all  ex- 
cept those  who  have  the  same  blood  in  their  veins."6 
Shakespeare  speaks  heroically  for  the  English  as  Goethe 
speaks  heroically  for  the  German  ! 

Research  into  racial  differences  has  already  revealed 
the  significance  of  race  in  the  determination  of  person- 
ality. Ethno-psychological  studies  have  concentrated 
to  advantage  on  particular  sets  of  folkloristic  beliefs  and 
leanings  peculiar  to  certain  race  groups.  For  example, 
who  would  ever  think  that  the  music  of  Hawaii  was 
written  by  Prussians  or  that  the  martial  hymns  of  Eng- 
land were  written  by  Polynesians  ? 

Current  sociological  probing  is  offering  its  assistance 
in  establishing  the  meanings  of  race.  Research  on  both 
physical  and  mental  troubles  has  done  much  to  further 
the  understanding  of  the  part  which  race  plays  in  per- 
sonality. Empirically,  differences  in  the  rates  of  indi- 
vidual maturation  within  the  various  races  have  long 
been  recognized.     As  in  the  case  of  other  race  differen- 
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tia  it  yet  remains  to  organize  our  knowledge  regarding 
such  differences.  The  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
languages  to  race  has  also  furnished  us  with  more  com- 
prehensive impressions  of  racial  contributions  to  person- 
ality characteristics.  Other  studies  correlating  race  with 
intelligence  are  of  essential  significance.  In  a  limited 
number  of  races  we  have  available  works  dealing  with 
the  relationships  between  race  and  temperament. 

Simple  examples  of  some  of  the  racial  tie-ups  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  traits  may  be  cited  briefly.  By  carefully 
controlled  standard  mental  tests  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Negro  adolescent  achieves  lower  scores  than  does  the 
white  adolescent ;  and  this  on  non-verbal  tests  relatively 
independent  of  schooling  as  well  as  on  verbal  tests  where 
the  adequacy  of  the  particular  school  might  have  some 
effect.  The  intellectual  capacity  of  white  children  has 
been  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Indians,  the  differ- 
ence decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  white 
blood  in  the  subjects  tested.  While  Hindu  students  have 
been  found  to  equal  or  excel  Chinese  and  American  stu- 
dents in  tests  involving  memory  and  association,  they 
were  found  to  be  inferior  to  Chinese  and  American  stu- 
dents in  tests  measuring  powers  of  concentration.  Jap- 
anese have  been  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Chinese  and 
Portuguese  in  regard  to  persistency  of  effort,  mental 
alertness,  and  their  ability  to  inhibit  emotional  disturb- 
ances. Spanish-Mexican  and  Portuguese  children  have 
been  found  to  be  intellectually  inferior  when  compared 
with  North  European,  Hebrew,  and  American  children. 

Common  observation  brings  out  that  different  races 
vary  emotionally.  We  hear  of  the  serious,  phlegmatic, 
industrious,  thrifty  Dutch;  the  impulsive,  mercurial, 
good-humored  Irish  ;  the  dour  Scotch  ;  the  light-spirited 
Italian ;  the  emotionally  dull  American  Indian.    We  say : 
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"That's  the  Irish  coming  out  in  him ! "  Such  discern- 
ments are  substantiated  by  scientific  studies.  Just  as 
racial  factors  are  effective  in  the  determination  of  intelli- 
gence, of  emotional  make-up,  and  of  temperament,  so 
also  are  they  influential  in  the  instinctive  life.  We 
merely  mention  these  differences ;  we  do  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  them.  All  these  types  are  necessary ;  let  them 
respect  one  another  for  their  individual  merits.  We  do 
not  look  for  apples  on  a  rosebush,  nor  should  the  Scotch 
condemn  the  Italians  for  their  emotional  suggestibility. 
How  dull  it  would  be  if  we  were  all  alike !  There  is  a 
healthy  sturdiness  in  our  peculiarities. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  customs  and  ideas  of 
different  racial  groups  accomplishes  two  purposes : 
( i )  It  increases  the  race's  store  of  dependable  facts.  It 
strengthens  the  group  institutions  and  beliefs  that  are 
founded  upon  rock,  based  upon  reality,  stratified  upon 
natural  ground.  (2)  It  upsets  the  undependable  facts 
that  have  crept  into  the  racial  store  of  beliefs.  It  exposes 
the  weak  spots  in  the  basic  structures  of  modern  society. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  new  molds  into  which 
society  may  be  cast  in  the  future,  nevertheless  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  present  foundations  of  the  social  struc- 
ture are  not  set  upon  shaky,  insecure,  precariously  bal- 
anced sub-structures.  The  intensive  study  of  the  way 
in  which  our  society  has  evolved  from  simple,  imperfect 
beginnings  not  only  explains  many  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  paradoxes  of  our  modern  law  but  also  points  the  way 
to  the  building  of  a  social  order  that  is  well  ordered. 

III.       OUR    CULTURE   A   PRODUCT    OF    SOCIAL    GROWTH 

Powers  affecting  ?narts  destiny.  Getting  a  good  view 
of  man  in  relation  to  evolution  involves  the  contrast  of 
cultural  growth  with  biological  pushing  or  raw  life  force. 
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Evolution  has  two  aspects:  (1)  One  of  its  phases  is  a 
non-conscious  one.  Man  is  pushed  from  behind  whether 
he  will  or  no.  He  is  on  his  way  regardless  of  his  know- 
ing or  deciding  about  it  in  any  sense.  This  motion  or 
travel,  though  non-conscious,  is  none  the  less  real.  It 
is  as  though  he  were  going  with  the  current  of  a  stream, 
without  perspective  and,  therefore,  without  the  appre- 
ciation that  he  is  going— let  alone  where  and  how  fast. 
(2)  The  other  phase  is  the  conscious  aspect  of  evolution. 
Man  is  moving  with  a  mind  and  a  disposition  to  get  his 
bearings,  to  choose  his  directions,  to  call  his  stations,  and 
to  decide  his  destinations. 

There  appears  to  be  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
truth  emerging  from  the  contradiction :  "It  is  because 
Humanity  has  never  known  where  it  was  going  that  it 
has  been  able  to  find  its  way."  7  It  is  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  to  happen  to  the  individual  and  do  not 
know  all  that  has  happened  to  him  that  we  cannot  write 
a  complete  story  of  him.  We  must  remember,  as  we  go, 
not  only  to  add  a  plank  to  our  bridge  if  we  can,  but  also 
to  take  heed  that  the  stretch  behind  us  is  solid  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Besides  being  space-binding,  besides  joining  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  humanity  is  time-binding.  It  is  the  unique 
ability  of  man  to  link  the  past  with  the  present.  Thus 
it  is  that  his  social  past  as  well  as  his  present  environment 
surely  helps  to  mold  his  personality.  We  hear  more 
and  more  of  certain  vital,  racially  significant  concepts 
that  attempt  to  bind  the  past  to  the  present. 

"Social  inheritance"  and  "social  intelligence"  are  fun- 
damental concepts.  A  great  part  of  intelligence,  as  we 
know  it,  has  grown  out  of  our  social  life :  "The  ape  in 
us  still  resents  association.  .  .  To  incorporate  and  com- 
prehend his  fellow  men  into  a  community  of  purpose 
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became  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  instincts.  Already, 
before  the  last  polished  phase  of  the  stone  age  was  over, 
he  had  become  a  political  animal."8  As  soon  as  man 
became  a  political  animal,  he  amassed  tremendous  power. 
With  his  developing  a  group  conscience,  he  bound 
himself  to  group  life  and  group  institutions  and  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  bind  time  and  space  in  a  very 
large  sense. 

Both  the  institutions  and  persons  of  a  race  constitute 
criteria  of  its  maturation.  With  the  growth  of  individ- 
uals and  schools  the  group's  creativity  increases.  In  its 
earlier  formation  the  cultural  tissues  and  organs  of  soci- 
ety do  not  invite  expansion.  "There  is  a  moment,  in  the 
history  of  every  nation,  when,  proceeding  out  of  this 
brute  youth,  the  perceptive  powers  reach  their  ripeness, 
and  have  not  yet  become  microscopic :  so  that  man,  at 
that  instant,  extends  across  the  entire  scale ;  and,  with  his 
feet  still  planted  on  the  immense  forces  of  night,  con- 
verses, by  his  eyes  and  brain,  with  solar  and  stellar 
creation.  That  is  the  moment  of  adult  health,  the 
culmination  of  power."9  That  is  the  time  of  richest 
maturation  both  for  the  person  and  for  the  race. 
Function  of  education.  Even  the  stricter  hereditarians 
are  swinging  over  to  the  viewpoint  that  the  nature  of  the 
social  environment  is  very  important  as  far  as  the  growth 
of  the  personality  is  concerned.  To  take  only  one 
example  of  this,  even  the  most  dyed-in-the-wool  heredi- 
tarian  in  the  field  agrees  to  the  fact  that  a  superior  envi- 
ronment produces  positive  changes  in  intelligence  as  it 
is  now  measured.  After  birth  we  acquire  a  great  deal 
of  personal  experience  that  has  accumulated  from  earlier 
generations  of  society  much  as  we  inherit  our  physical 
traits  from  our  forbears. 

Language  and  cooperation,  both  forms  of  personal 
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experience  acquired  after  one  has  begun  to  use  his  senses, 
have  accomplished  manifest  wonders  in  transforming  the 
world. 

"It  is  a  long  and  tortuous  path  which  has  brought  man 
from  among  the  other  animals  in  the  jungle  to  his  present 
god-like  position  in  the  universe.  Few  of  us  are  willing  to 
face  the  curious  windings  that  are  human  history.  Re- 
ligious folklore  complacently  assumes  that  from  the  first 
we  were  a  special  and  perfected  creation,  as  wise  and  power- 
ful at  the  beginning  as  we  are  now,  and  set  in  the  present 
mold  for  all  time.  Science,  with  equal  complacence,  sug- 
gests that  simply  by  taking  thought  we  have  added  cubits 
to  our  stature,  that  by  purposeful  planning  and  working 
we  have  consciously  and  steadily  lifted  ourselves  from 
primitive  savagery  to  understanding  and  domination  of  the 
world.     Neither  is  correct. 

"We  have  come  far  but  we  have  not  marched  along  a 
straight  highway.  Oftener  than  not  a  deliberate  advance 
has  followed  some  fortunate  accident.  The  receding  ice 
gave  man  his  opportunity  in  the  north  countries.  Domes- 
tic animals  were  probably  hit  upon  by  chance.  The  wheel, 
on  which  all  modern  transportation  rests,  may  have  been 
a  plaything  long  before  it  was  put  into  a  hand  barrow. 
The  germ  theory  of  disease  came  out  of  studies  that  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  ferments  for  wine.  We  have  not 
always  known  what  we  wanted  or  even  realized  that  possi- 
bilities existed  until  chance  has  thrown  some  attractive 
things  in  our  path. 

"But  once  the  glad  accident  has  occurred,  we  have  been 
quick  and  busy  in  following  up  the  advantage.  Our  curi- 
osity, which  drives  us  to  peer  eagerly  into  each  event,  our 
ingenuity  in  consolidating  a  tentative  gain,  and  our  ability 
to  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  the  ever-increasing 
total  of  our  discoveries  and  inventions  -  these  have  carried 
us  forward  toward  control  of  the  whole  world."  10 
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"The  principle  of  substituting  tools  and  symbols  for 
cumbersome  physical  objects  runs  throughout  human  so- 
ciety. Civilization  flowers  and  becomes  efficient  in  direct 
proportion  as  these  abstractions  increase  and  become  more 
and  more  recondite.  Education  is  the  process  of  equipping 
the  child  with  the  finest  intellectual  tools,  that  is,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  these  abstract  conceptions  which  for  thou- 
sands of  years  the  race  has  been  discovering  and  perfect- 
ing." X1 

"While  man  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  other 
animals  —  instincts,  bodily  functions,  birth,  and  death  — the 
thing  which  differentiates  him  is  his  use  of  tools  — both 
mechanical  and  intellectual."12 

These  intellectual  tools  or  techniques  are  referred  to  as 
abstractions. 

There  springs  to  mind  immediately  an  opposite  obser- 
vation. "An  astonishing  thing  .  .  .  about  these  abstrac- 
tions which  the  human  race  has  devised  is  that  although 
they  have  been  invented  and  developed  entirely  by  man, 
although  they  have  no  material  substance  in  themselves 
other  than  that  which  man  has  given  to  them,  neverthe- 
less once  they  are  invented  they  quickly  develop  life  and 
characteristics  of  their  own.  They  become  monsters 
which  turn  upon  the  Frankenstein  who  created  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  destroy  him  they  at  least  make  him 
and  his  children  follow  their  will." 13 

"The  despotism  of  an  inefficient  social  abstraction  is 
terrific.  The  release  of  energy  and  power  through  flex- 
ible and  adequate  intellectual  tools  is  beyond  question." 14 
We  are  impressed  with  the  despotism  of  tools  (abstrac- 
tions) when  we  recall  that  the  Chinese  cannot  use  type- 
writers because  of  their  archaic  language  symbols.  But 
is  this  more  absurd  than  vexing  the  elementary  school 
child  with  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions  and  per- 
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cents  which  represent  but  various  levels  in  the  develop- 
ment of  numerical  notation  ?  What  slavery  to  the  past 
is  witnessed  in  the  hodge-podge  of  denominate  numbers 
forced  upon  each  rising  generation  when  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  would  save  at  least  four  months  of 
learning  time  in  the  school.  Mathematical  convention 
is  a  great  conservator  of  the  past.  Tools  enslave  as  well 
as  free.     Knowledge  enslaves  as  well  as  frees ! 

Intentional  education  is  a  social  tool  for  the  fashioning 
in  the  individual  of  techniques  of  procedure  which  the 
group  has  found  useful.  Here  is  found  the  sheer  power 
of  education.  All  the  higher  forms  of  learning  are 
dependent  upon  the  acquisition  of  these  techniques  of  re- 
action. The  highly  trained  specialist,  as  well  as  the  jack- 
of-all-trades,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  such  ready-made 
or  organized  techniques.  If  it  were  necessary  for  our 
modern  workers  to  develop  their  own  techniques,  their 
progress  would  be  tremendously  checked.  There  is  so 
much  for  the  individual  to  learn !  The  various  profes- 
sions recognize  this  fact  at  the  same  time  that  they  try 
to  provide  their  students  with  basic  fundamental  rela- 
tionships. Research  engineers  may  know  the  derivations 
of  many  of  their  valuable  formulae.  Engineers  in  prac- 
tice know  very  little  of  the  derivations  of  the  indispen- 
sable formulae  that  they  apply  in  their  daily  work.  Few 
physicians  know  the  basic  formulae  of  all  their  invalu- 
able drugs.  Few  lawyers  know  the  history  of  the  stat- 
utes that  they  are  daily  called  upon  to  use  in  their  work. 

Education's  aim  is  to  discover  how  to  transmit  social 
inheritance  as  directly  as  possible  to  all  individuals.  To- 
day we  see  education  in  its  pure  form  and  in  its  true 
value  as  it  provides  us  with  the  correct  answers  to  many 
of  our  questions  without  subjecting  us  to  the  laborious 
and  time-consuming  task  of  learning  why  these  conclu- 
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sions  are  the  correct  ones,  and  how  they  were  arrived  at. 
hong-sectional  view  of  human  history.  Fittingly,  an 
historian  has  furnished  us  with  a  vivid  long-sectional 
account  of  human  progress : 

".  .  .  let  us  imagine  the  whole  gradual  and  laborious  at- 
tainments of  mankind  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a 
single  lifetime.  Let  us  assume  that  a  single  generation  of 
men  have  in  fifty  years  managed  to  accumulate  all  that  now 
passes  for  civilization.  They  would  have  to  start,  as  all 
individuals  do,  absolutely  uncivilized,  and  their  task  would 
be  to  recapitulate  what  has  occupied  the  race  for,  let  us 
guess,  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  years.  Each  year  in 
the  life  of  a  generation  would  therefore  correspond  to  ten 
thousand  years  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

"On  this  scale  it  would  require  forty-nine  years  to  reach 
a  point  of  intelligence  which  would  enable  our  self-taught 
generation  to  give  up  their  ancient  and  inveterate  habits  of 
wandering  hunters  and  settle  down  here  and  there  to  till 
the  ground,  harvest  their  crops,  domesticate  animals,  and 
weave  their  rough  garments.  Six  months  later,  or  half 
through  the  fiftieth  year,  some  of  them,  in  a  particularly 
favorable  situation,  would  have  invented  writing  and  thus 
established  a  new  and  wonderful  means  of  spreading  and 
perpetuating  civilization.  Three  months  later  another 
group  would  have  carried  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  to 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  set  standards  for  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks.  For  two  months  our  generation  would 
have  been  living  under  the  blessings  of  Christianity ;  the 
printing  press  would  be  but  a  fortnight  old  and  thev  would 
not  have  had  the  steam  engine  for  quite  a  week.  For 
two  or  three  days  they  would  have  been  hastening  about 
the  globe  in  steamships  and  railroad  trains,  and  only  yester- 
day would  they  have  come  upon  the  magical  possibilities  of 
electricity.  Within  the  last  few  hours  they  would  have 
learned  to  sail  in  the  air  and  beneath  the  waters,  and  have 
forthwith  applied  their  newest  discoveries  to  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  a  magnificent  war  on  the  scale  befitting  their  high 
ideals  and  new  resources. 

"This  is  not  so  strange,  for  only  a  week  ago  they  were 
burning  and  burying  alive  those  who  differed  from  the 
ruling  party  in  regard  to  salvation,  eviscerating  in  public 
those  who  had  new  ideas  of  government,  and  hanging  old 
women  who  were  accused  of  traffic  with  the  devil.  All  of 
them  had  been  no  better  than  vagrant  savages  a  year  be- 
fore. Their  fuller  knowledge  was  altogether  too  recent  to 
have  gone  very  deep,  and  they  had  many  institutions  and 
many  leaders  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  outworn  no- 
tions which  would  otherwise  have  disappeared.  Until  re- 
cently changes  had  taken  place  so  slowly  and  so  insensibly 
that  only  a  very  few  persons  could  be  expected  to  realize 
that  not  a  few  of  the  beliefs  that  were  accepted  as  eternal 
verities  were  due  to  the  inevitable  misunderstandings  of  a 
savage." 15 

Such  a  survey  of  our  past  gives  us  a  more  hopeful  out- 
look for  the  future.  As  Mr.  Wells  places  human  nature  : 
"Life  is  still  only  a  promise,  still  waits  to  be  born  out  of 
such  poor  stirrings  in  the  dust  as  we."  The  gropings  of 
all  philosophers,  all  those  who  have  been  discontented 
with  the  "sorry  scheme  of  things,"  may  be  seen  as  at- 
tempts to  be  free  of  these  "misunderstandings  of  a  sav- 
age" ;  and,  in  the  little  time  they  have  had,  group  leaders 
have  slowly  but  surely  made  great  advances. 

It  is  most  comforting  as  well  as  reasonable  and  natural 
for  us  to  realize  that  in  point  of  relativity,  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  man  began  to  see  any  sense  in  controlling 
himself.  Remember  that  the  child  is  reliving  primitive 
history.  "Good"  behavior  is  not  reasonable,  natural, 
childish  behavior.  The  compression  of  countless  ages 
into  a  few  months  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  barefoot 
lad.  Zealous  reformers  actually  are  likely  to  forget  that 
all  of  us  all  of  the  time  are  as  naked  as  Adam  and  Eve 
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except  for  a  few  ounces  of  clothes.  An  upward  move- 
ment such  as  prohibition  can  collapse  by  pushing  grown 
man  just  a  little  too  fast. 

The  person  is  a  biological  and  a  racial  issue.  Any 
long-distance  view  backwards  serves  to  confirm  this 
belief.  The  mental  hygienist,  out  of  his  clinical  experi- 
ence, knows  well  the  importance  of  race  for  the  individ- 
ual. Loosely,  perhaps,  but  meaningfully,  he  declares: 
"Allow  fifteen  per  cent  discount  for  racial  impulsiveness 
in  that  threat  to  commit  suicide"  ;  or  "Take  ten  per  cent 
off  for  his  race  in  his  promise  to  stop  drinking."  Al- 
though there  are  numerous  individual  exceptions  to  the 
importance  of  race  for  a  given  bit  of  behavior,  these 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  its  general  evaluation. 

IV.      THE    FAMILY    AS    A    SOCIALIZING    FACTOR 

Interaction  of  personalities  'within  the  family  group.  All 
students  of  Man  are  agreed  that  the  family  as  an  institu- 
tion is  universal.  In  all  of  the  some  eight-hundred  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  the  family  exists  as  the  unit  of  social 
life.  Families  that  have  children  function  more  endur- 
ingly  and  effectively  than  families  that  do  not  have  chil- 
dren. Largely  for  this  reason  the  functions  of  the  family 
are  often  stronger  among  primitive  than  among  cul- 
tured people.  Bonds  that  hold  the  family  together  arise 
essentially  out  of  the  identifications  that  exist  between 
one  member  of  the  family  and  another.  These  identi- 
fications derive  their  meaning  and  value  from  the  emo- 
tions connected  with  them. 

The  family  is  the  center  of  the  emotional  life  of  its 
members.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  family  as  an 
institution  fails,  broken  homes  result,  husband  and  wife 
become  separated,  and  children  become  truants.  To 
understand  the  person,  mental  hygienists  look  back  to 
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the  emotional  patterns  dominating  that  person's  early 
family  life.  All  the  social  contacts  of  the  human  being 
may  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  and  patterned  upon 
family  social  contacts.  Hence  it  is  important  that  there 
exist  in  the  family  an  adequate  sampling  of  social  life. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  but  one  child  in  the  home  this  in 
itself  is  a  significant  fact.  Who  would  deny  that  the 
only  child  develops  a  characteristic  life  outlook  ?  Only 
the  strangest  kind  of  constitution  could  resist  the  insid- 
ious personality-shaping  influences  involved  in  one's 
being  the  sole  offspring  of  one's  parents. 

Ordinarily  one  thinks  of  parents  and  offspring  as  con- 
stituting the  family  group.  One  sees  parents  as  having 
certain  definite  attributes  and  children  as  having  certain 
other  definite  attributes.  One  might  ask :  When  is  the 
parent  not  a  parent ;  and  when  is  a  child  not  a  child  ? 

"A  parent  is  not  a  parent  when  he  still  remains  a  child. 
No  adult  is  more  mature  than  his  emotions.  If,  in  spite  of 
years  and  experience,  a  parent  persists  in  dealing  with  life 
in  the  emotional  ways  of  his  childhood,  he  is  an  adult  only 
in  bulk.  The  savage  knew  this  and  treated  men  of  this 
type  as  'boys  not  yet  made  men.'  That  we  have  parents 
who  refuse  to  grow  up  is  one  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
psychology  and  sociology.  Of  course  there  have  always 
been  such  parents ;  the  difference  is  that  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  what  their  difficulty  is. 

"Men  and  women  in  their  emotional  life  find  growing  up 
hard.  Like  Peter  Pan,  they  don't  want  to  grow  up,  at 
least  not  in  that  part  of  their  life  where  wishes  start  and 
feelings  are  free.  Adulthood  means  discipline,  self-control, 
judgment,  responsibility,  and  justice.  These  are  all  irk- 
some to  human  nature,  they  make  such  demands  upon  it 
and  challenge  so  frequently  the  desires  upon  which  the 
heart  is  set.  In  his  wishes  and  passions  and  his  moods  the 
immature  adult  behaves  very  much  as  he  did  when  he  was 
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a  child.  When  feeling  runs  strongly  and  throws  aside  for 
the  moment  caution  and  sanity,  he  falls  back  into  the  tan- 
trum and  emotional  exploitation  of  his  early  years. 

"Jealous  because  of  the  attention  shown  his  wife  at  a 
dance  to  which  he  has  escorted  her,  he  sneaks  home  early, 
throws  himself  on  his  bed  without  undressing,  and  refuses 
to  speak  or  move  when  his  perturbed  spouse  rushes  in, 
expecting  to  find  that  he  has  fallen  suddenly  ill ;  all  night 
he  keeps  his  pose  of  rigidity  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days  cannot  be  inveigled  into  saying  a  word  while  within 
the  doors  of  his  own  house  ;  finally  he  blurts  forth  his  tale 
of  woe  and  tries  to  make  his  wife  promise  never  to  go  to 
another  dance.  If  she  gives  in  to  this,  he  will  use  similar 
methods  to  coerce  her  into  playing  up  in  other  ways  to  his 
inflamed  sense  of  self-esteem. 

"If  the  immature  member  of  the  marriage  partnership 
happens  to  be  the  wife,  tears  and  headaches,  with  frequent 
vituperation,  are  perhaps  her  commonest  substitutes  for  the 
name-calling  and  sulking  of  the  cry-baby  moods  she  has 
carried  over  from  childhood.  .  . 

"Have  you  ever  known  intimately  any  adult  who  never 
takes  an  excursion  back  into  the  magic  and  freedom  of  in- 
fantile emotional  reactions  ?  The  infantile  type  of  adult 
is  not  satisfied  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  visit  to  the  land 
of  emotional  abandonment ;  if  he  possibly  can,  he  refuses 
to  leave  it  at  all,  and  clings  to  his  self-centered  and  irre- 
sponsible ways  of  dealing  with  people  and  situations.  He 
knows  what  children  do  not  and  does  what  children  can 
not,  but  if  you  lay  bare  his  emotional  life  you  find  him 
still  a  child. 

"The  adult  with  immature  emotions  is  much  too  canny 
not  to  try  to  hide  his  childishness.  He  knows  that  he  is 
expected  to  grow  up,  that  society  frowns  upon  emotional 
immaturity.  His  fault,  however,  defeats  his  efforts  to  cover 
up  his  weakness. 

"This  emotional  arrest  which  characterizes  the  adult  who 
holds  fast  to  infantile  tendencies  shows  itself  most  clearly 
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in  the  business  of  parenthood.  The  defect  of  the  parent 
permeates  the  life  of  the  growing  child  at  every  point  and 
becomes  an  obstruction  to  wholesome  development.  In  his 
struggle  to  free  himself  from  his  entanglements,  the  child 
frequently  goes  through  a  conflict  the  scars  of  which  he 
will  always  carry. 

"The  parent  who  is  himself  a  child  storms  and  bosses, 
praises  extravagantly,  and  in  the  same  measure  scolds,  teases, 
hugs,  spanks  and  ignores  his  offspring  in  whirlwind  pace, 
until  the  only  thing  the  youngster  is  sure  of  is  that  he  never 
knows  what  is  coming  next,  but  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  it.  Exaggeration  and  briefness  of  mood  characterize 
youth,  but  they  are  practically  harmless  there ;  joined  to 
the  strength  and  authority  of  age  in  its  contacts  with  youth 
they  are  harmful  enough  ;  driven  by  the  immature  parent's 
desire  to  perpetuate  a  relationship  which  gives  him  so  much 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  emotional  caprices, 
they  do  more  harm  than  can  be  gauged." 16 

What  a  gamut  of  emotions  is  run  in  the  average  home ! 
Let  us  now  look  at  family  life  from  the  aspect  of  the 
child's  contributions  to  it.  Only  a  hare's  timidity  and 
a  shortsighted  selfishness  deprives  parents  of  children. 
Adopted  children,  while  not  biologically  the  offspring 
of  the  parent,  become  psychologically  intertwined  in  the 
family  just  as  much  as  do  others.  Further  than  this,  it 
is  claimed  that  one  hundred  babies  born  in  the  same 
social  and  economic  strata  but  "swapped  around"  in  early 
infancy  would  have  nearly  equal  chances  of  developing 
satisfactorily.  In  the  evolution  of  human  society  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  each  member  of 
a  family  has  something  of  definite  worth  to  offer  every 
other  member.  The  very  innocence  and  helplessness  of 
infants  and  children  keep  alive  human  feelings  in  their 
parents.  Parents  who  will  stop  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  children  may  thus  exhume  and  relive  their 
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own  childhood,  as  well  as  appreciate  how  much  of  the 
child  remains  in  them,  and  so  derive  a  worth-while  check 
upon  a  very  valuable  reality.  "Old  babies  that  we 
are!"17 

Each  family  is  potentially  a  miniature  wholesome  com- 
munity, an  unworldly  convent,  an  over-worldly  circus, 
or  a  psychopathic  ward.  The  social  integrations  de- 
manded of  the  individual  in  his  family  life  start  him 
upon  the  co-operative  life.  At  first  the  individual  is 
largely  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  co-operative  life. 
Gradually  in  the  family  he  learns  and  submits  to  the 
"give"  as  well  as  the  "take"  of  social  intercourse.  The 
importance  of  the  human  family  is  well  evaluated  as 
follows : 

"...  just  as  on  the  biological  side  the  family  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  development  and  preservation  of  the 
human  race,  so  too  on  the  psychological  side,  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  impulses  that  centre  round  the  family  belong 
to  the  most  intimate  and  fundamental  part  of  Man's  spiritual 
nature.  If  we  are  to  understand  this  nature  and  to  control 
and  mould  it  wisely  in  order  that  we  may  achieve  those 
ends  in  life  which  seem  to  us  desirable,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  is  influenced  by,  and  in  its  turn 
reacts  upon,  the  forms,  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
human  family." 1S 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  threat-and-promise 
nature  of  education.  Because  parents  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  affect  young  lives  and  because  children  are 
so  teachable,  the  problem  of  training  and  guiding  young 
minds  is  an  ever-present  one.  Children  do  not  learn 
merely  what  they  are  supposed  to  learn.  If,  as  many 
parents  think,  the  child  learned  only  what  he  is  supposed 
to  learn,  the  problem  of  guidance  would  be  the  simple 
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one  that  they  sometimes  take  it  to  be.  The  child  who 
is  cursed  by  his  father  for  stealing  may  be  learning  not 
to  steal,  but  he  may  also  be  learning  to  curse.  The  child 
who  senses  the  attitude  in  the  home  implied  in  the  re- 
mark, "We  must  be  careful  around  the  children"  may  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  specifically  is  happening  but 
he  may  also  be  learning  how  to  dupe  his  parents. 


Child  versus  adult ;  wish  versus  fact.  Freud  has  taught 
mental  hygienists  to  see  two  great  principles  underlying 
all  of  our  mental  life.  One  principle  is  called  the  "pleas- 
ure" principle  or  the  "pleasure-pain"  principle.  The 
other  is  called  the  "reality"  principle.  The  pleasure- 
pain  principle  represents  the  primary  original  form  of 
mental  activity,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  child.  Its 
main  attributes  are  a  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to 
avoid  any  uncomfortable  stress  and  strain  and  on  the 
other  to  demand  peace  and  quiet  at  any  cost.  This 
principle  is  entirely  egocentric,  selfish,  and  non-social. 
Thoughts  connected  with  it  ignore  all  the  laws  of  logic 
and  make  no  distinction  between  wishes  and  facts.  As 
one  really  grows  up,  this  tendency  comes  into  greater 
and  greater  conflict  with  the  second  great  principle  of 
mental  life  :  the  reality  principle. 

The  function  of  the  reality  principle  is  to  adapt  the 
person  to  the  demands  of  reality;  to  substitute  remote, 
altruistic,  social  goals  for  those  more  immediate,  selfish 
and  physiological.  The  reality  principle  is  influenced 
by  moral,  ethical  and  logical  considerations,  that  are 
ignored  by  the  pleasure  principle.  It  functions  as  an 
invaluable  check  upon  the  pleasure  principle. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  grow- 
ing person  to  test  realities,  to  test  experience.    The  keep- 
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ing  in  touch  njoith  reality  is  the  chief  identification  mark 
of  the  adult.  Reality  is  the  sum  of  ideas  related  to  expe- 
rience that  is  shared  by  others.  Again,  reality  is  that 
totality  of  socially  acceptable  motives,  attitudes  and  acts 
constituting  the  backbone  of  society. 

One  reads  many  books  and  listens  to  many  lectures  on 
child  guidance  in  which  the  chief  point  of  emphasis  is 
this :  In  child  problems,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  trouble 
is  not  with  the  children,  but  rather  with  the  parent.  This 
assertion,  though  revealing  a  great  truth,  simply  shifts 
the  problem  without  accomplishing  the  constructive 
good  that  it  might.  Without  question,  the  problems  of 
the  child  are  traceable  to  the  problems  confronted  by 
and  inherent  in  his  parents.  But  the  greater  truth  is  left 
unsaid,  if  we  stop  at  this  point.  To  be  honest  with  our- 
selves we  must  add :  We  are  all  children,  adulthood  is 
only  an  extension  of  childhood.  Parents,  themselves,  as 
a  rule,  are  only  grown-up  children,  and  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add  that  it  is  the  child  in  them  which  consti- 
tutes their  chief  charm. 

A  definition  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  concept  of 
"adult"  might  be :  An  adult  is  a  person  who  has  lived 
longer  than  a  child  and  who,  in  innumerable  instances, 
has  hypnotized  himself  into  believing  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  child.  To  the  extent  that  parents  realize  that  they  are 
but  children  at  heart  just  to  that  extent  are  they  in  a 
position  to  understand  their  children.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  finding  of  no  small  significance  that  most  of 
the  parents  of  problem  children  are  of  the  great  class  of 
parenthood  that  holds  in  common  these  phantastic  be- 
liefs :  I  have  grown  up ;  I  no  longer  play,  I  work ;  I  no 
longer  feel,  I  think.  I  no  longer  act  on  impulse,  I  re- 
flect. I  no  longer  squander  my  energies,  I  am  efficient. 
I  no  longer  have  vague  fears,  dreads  or  superstitions. 
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I  no  longer  waste  time  and  energy  in  useless  attitudes 
and  undertakings. 

In  a  word,  blaming  the  parents  rather  than  blaming  the 
child  is  to  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  so  far 
as  finding  a  solution  for  the  problem  is  concerned.  This 
is  never  more  the  case  than  when  the  parent  has  lost  the 
happy  teachability  of  childhood  and  has  given  himself 
over  to  the  body  of  fixed  opinions,  rigid  attitudes,  set 
ideas  and  implastic  feelings  which,  for  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple, falsely  pass  for  adulthood.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  growing  up ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  man  or 
a  woman  instead  of  being  a  child ;  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  mature.  And  to  these  valuable  attributes  of 
parenthood  we  should  all  turn  our  attention,  for  it  is 
upon  the  development  of  this  advanced  state  of  existing 
and  growing  that  the  future  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
our  children  depends. 

Growing  up  is  a  matter  of  facing  the  fact  that  life  is 
the  Great  Adventure.  To  actually  grow  up  one  must 
be  courageous.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  per- 
son may  look  at  life.  One  is  the  immature  way.  It 
reflects :  There  is  no  peace  in  the  world ;  there  is  no 
quiet  so  long  as  one  insists  on  staying  on  his  feet.  Life 
is  but  a  series  of  fillings  and  emptyings.  "Carrying  on" 
is  but  a  blind  refusal  to  sit  back  or  comfortably  lie  down 
on  the  job.  There  is  always  danger  confronting  me. 
Who  will  be  the  wiser  one  hundred  years  from  now  as 
to  whether  I  now  try  hard  to  play  the  game  or  call  "time 
out."  After  all,  I  was  happiest  when  I  was  a  child, 
when  my  parents  were  caring  for  me.  I  could  "give  up" 
right  now  and  there  are  those  who  would  still  take  care 
of  me.     After  all,  what  are  hospitals  for  ? 

The  other  way  of  looking  at  life  involves  the  true, 
mature  outlook.     It  reflects :  Of  course  life  is  the  Great 
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Adventure.  Who  would  want  to  live  in  a  world  which 
was  a  continual  Sunday  tea  or  afternoon  nap  ?  Of 
course,  there  are  threats  as  well  as  promises  ahead  of  me. 
I  am  strong  ;  I  am  free.  Life's  uncertainties  are  a  worthy 
challenge  to  my  brain  and  brawn.  Fortunately  for  me, 
human  life  continues  to  have  much  of  bed-rock  biology 
in  it.     I  shall  "carry  on"  ! 

More  and  more  in  modern  civilization  one  finds  people 
classifiable  into  these  two  great  groups.  The  one  con- 
sists of  all  those  individuals,  young  and  old,  whose  atti- 
tude is :  "Take  care  of  me."  These  are  the  children. 
The  other  group  consists  of  all  those  individuals,  young 
and  old,  whose  attitude  is :  "I  can  take  care  of  myself ; 
let  me  help  take  care  of  you."     These  are  the  adults. 

Heredity  transmits  general  capacity  not  specific  modes 
of  behavior.  The  relation  between  one's  near  ancestry 
or  family  and  one's  long-scope  ancestry  or  race  is  inti- 
mate and  genetically  significant.  In  a  further  considera- 
tion of  the  genetic  aspect  of  human  life,  we  pass  from 
the  study  of  race  to  the  study  of  family.  As  lower  ani- 
mals are  bred  for  certain  physical  and  physiological 
traits,  so  human  individuals  may  be  bred  for  such  consti- 
tutional tendencies.  Though  traits  are  bred,  specific 
acts  of  behavior  are  not.  Impulsiveness  is  a  biological 
trait  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  germ  plasm  of  any  man 
or  woman  that  conclusively  decides  that  his  or  her  off- 
spring must  set  two  barns  afire,  burglarize  six  stores,  be 
a  truant  from  school  three  times  a  week  and  so  on, 
including  the  entire  range  of  so-called  "sociopathic" 
behavior. 

The  teachability  of  inherited  traits  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  turned  or  fashioned  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.     This  teachability  frames  the  problem  that  is  most 
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difficult  for  teachers  and  other  social  workers.  In  a 
community  where  evil  is  taught  more  effectively  than 
good,  the  child  will  become  a  force  for  evil.  What 
chance  has  one  social  worker  to  guide  fifty  children  in 
a  community  where  fifty  criminals  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  guide  each  of  these  children ! 

"It  would  ill  become  me  as  a  biologist  to  attempt  to 
minimize  the  vast  role  of  heredity  in  determining  the  physi- 
cal structure  and  the  mental  and  moral  aptitudes  of  everv 
individual,  and  the  variations  in  the  average  levels  of  attain- 
ment to  which  these  hereditary  qualities  are  subject  in  dif- 
ferent races.  But  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  innate  mental  and  moral  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  merely  a  vaguely  defined  and  more  or  less  gen- 
eralized aptitude  that  is  inherited,  and  not  any  special  kind 
of  ability  or  congenital  propensity  towards  good  or  evil  be- 
haviour* 

"The  musical  genius,  however  great  his  aptitude  may  be 
to  appreciate  the  subtle  symbolism  of  sound  and  to  acquire 
the  mechanical  skill  for  giving  appropriate  expression  to 
his  knowledge  and  feelings,  could  not  become  a  musician 
unless  he  is  provided  with  the  opportunities  for  learning 
the  arbitrary  conventions  of  music  that  obtain  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  happens  to  live."19 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
differences  in  families  and  neighborhoods.  Two  indi- 
viduals may  reproduce  their  kind  from  the  standpoint  of 
abnormally  delicate  nervous  balance,  pathological  im- 
pulsiveness, excitability,  or  other  forms  of  constitutional 
deviation.  However,  in  good  families  and  in  good 
neighborhoods,  such  basic,  underlying  personality  traits 
may  be  mobilized  for  the  good  of  the  group.     Similarly, 

*  Author's  italics. 
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parents  may  pass  on  desirable  constitutional  patterns 
which  may  be  used  for  the  evil  of  the  group. 

There  is  little  point  in  passing  on,  let  us  say,  a  very 
steady  nervous  system  to  produce  a  fine  gangster,  a 
super-criminal.  Surely  one  may  conceive  of  a  person 
maturing  and  learning  to  do  wrong  with  the  same  inten- 
sity of  purpose  with  which,  under  opposite  formative 
influences,  he  might  mature  and  learn  to  do  right.  Our 
civilization  presents  the  opportunities  for  such  disparate 
or  opposite  forms  of  development,  on  the  one  hand  in  its 
delinquency  areas  (centers  of  primitive,  less  cultured, 
life  activities)  and  on  the  other,  in  its  non-delinquency 
areas  (centers  of  less  primitive,  more  cultured,  life 
activities) . 

The  possible  unfairness  in  group  demands.  Unfortu- 
nately, but  actually,  reason  in  group  demands  sometimes 
acts  against  the  individual.  It  is  then  especially  that  the 
individual  turns  against  reason.  "Every  delinquency  is 
a  protest  against  an  existing  social  order." 20  The  delin- 
quent child  is  the  overloaded  or  under-strengthened  child. 
His  antisocial  behavior  hampers  his  self  as  much  as  it  dis- 
turbs society.  Without  realizing  what  he  is  doing,  he 
has  deprived  himself  of  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
wide  co-operation  of  the  group  and  has  allied  himself 
with  a  minority  which  must  fight  its  way  alone.  Spurn- 
ing the  benefits  which  it  has  taken  the  group  ages  to 
acquire,  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  primitive  man 
pitting  his  strength  against  a  hostile  world.  "It  is 
with  life  just  as  with  swimming ;  that  man  is  the  most 
expert  who  is  the  most  disengaged  from  all  encum- 
brances." 21 

Whether  or  not  one's  constitutional  nature  is  exertive 
for  the  good  of  society  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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molding  influences  of  the  conditions  under  which  that 
individual  develops.  Amiel  gives  us  the  benefit  of  this 
insight :  "The  child's  religion  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  its  mother  and  its  father  have  lived,  and  not  in 
the  way  in  which  they  have  spoken.  .  .  A  child  sees 
what  we  are,  through  all  the  fictions  of  what  we  would 
be."  The  child  grasps  what  might  be  called  the  "feeling 
formula,"  long  before  he  comprehends  actual,  nice,  word 
connotations.  It  is  far  more  an  achievement  of  the 
teacher  for  the  pupil  simply  to  want  to  understand  points 
in  the  lecture  than  actually  to  understand  them.  The 
former  has  a  prophetic  significance,  has  really  creative 
possibilities  in  it.  The  pupil  actually  can  grow  from  it. 
The  latter  is  but  dreary  school  teaching,  often  involving 
no  growth,  often  merely  recalling  formerly  acquired 
information. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  emotional  pattern  specialized 
in  by  the  person,  the  prior  consideration  is  that  there 
circulate  among  all  of  us  the  emotions,  the  instincts,  and 
the  impulses  for  energizing  the  community.  Here  it 
may  be  added  that  an  abundance  of  such  dynamic  forces 
is  commonly  peculiar  to  constitutional  deviates.  Cor- 
respondingly it  may  be  said  that  these  so-called  "consti- 
tutional" deviations  may  be  found  in  our  public-spirited 
citizens  as  well  as  in  our  public  enemies. 
Deviation  an  aspect  of  vitality.  The  firm  belief  in  the 
viewpoint  that  there  may  be  as  many  undesirable  con- 
stitutional traits  in  a  group  of  college  professors  as  in  a 
group  of  behavior  problems  —  juvenile  or  adult  — has  led 
many  to  conclude  that  a  certain  amount  of  mental  abnor- 
mality is  the  handmaid  of  achievement ;  that  the  so-called 
"perfect"  individual  would  be  something  of  a  human 
vegetable,  useless  to  society  except  perhaps  for  photo- 
graphic purposes ;  and  that  mental  conflict  is  actually  a 
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sign  of  health.  How  pictorially  Aristotle  projected  his 
own  connective  state :  ".  .  .  no  excellent  soul  is  exempt 
from  a  mixture  of  madness."  The  masses  form  a  medio- 
cre setting,  out  of  which  distinction  arises  and  against 
which  background  distinction  is  recognized. 

"The  initiation  of  all  wise  or  noble  things,  comes  and 
must  come  from  individuals ;  generally  at  first  from  some 
one  individual.  The  honour  and  glory  of  the  average  man 
is  that  he  is  capable  of  following  that  initiative ;  .  .  .  Ec- 
centricity has  always  abounded  when  and  where  strength  of 
character  has  abounded ;  and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  in 
a  society  has  generally  been  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  genius,  mental  vigour,  and  moral  courage  it  contained." 22 

It  is  not  wholesome  to  believe  that  regardless  of  how 
much  has  been  done  to  help  an  erring  member  of  society, 
his  continued  aberration  is  necessarily  due  to  his  social 
worker's  inadequacies.  Yet  this  is  the  belief  of  certain 
extreme  educationalists.  If  "such  humanists  had  their 
way,  every  difficult  adolescent  would  have  more  than 
one  permanent  guide  to  look  after  him." 23 

Social  forces  give  direction  to  inherent  tendencies.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  constitutional  elements  * 
in  the  individual  make  for  adjustments  of  varying  quality 
and  quantity.  However,  the  social  fractions  of  the  indi- 
vidual's personality,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  frac- 
tions, play  highly  prominent  roles  in  regard  to  such 
quality  and  quantity.  Thus  the  individual's  personality 
is  forever  being  shaped  by  the  world  experiences  he  suf- 
fers and  enjoys.  The  importance  of  environment  in  the 
development  of  character  and  personality  already  has 
been  noted  and  shall  be  emphasized  further. 

*  Elements  inherent  in  the  person's  nature. 
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Man  may  be  selective  to  a  great  degree  as  regards  the 
social  influences  affecting  him.  "A  man  cannot  change 
his  physiological  ancestors  but  he  has  a  large  measure  of 
choice  of  social  ancestors  and  in  this  realm  'he  that  can 
discriminate  is  the  father  of  his  father.'  The  social  past 
is  not  handed  on  in  rigidly  determined  manner  as  is  the 
physiological  past.  The  mechanism  of  transmission  is 
different  and  the  possibilities  are  of  different  range."  24 
Hence  it  is  that  both  the  organization  of  the  family  as 
an  institution  and  factors  of  home  administration  are 
stressed  by  modern  educators. 

"That  basic  and  most  essential  unit  of  social  organization, 
the  family,  has  been  studied  with  great  care  by  many  au- 
thorities, all  of  whom,  in  succession,  have  discovered  that 
tremendous  forces  act  upon  family  life.  The  state  and  the 
church,  both  recognizing  its  vast  importance,  join  in  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  means  for  protecting  and  preserving  the 
family.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  Americas  has  built  enormous  bulwarks 
of  safety  around  the  family  and  has  created  a  vast  idealism 
centering  in  it.  No  other  relationship  is  thought  to  equal 
that  which  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  the  normal 
family  group.  The  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  character,  for  the  expression  of  differ- 
ent and  diverse  personality  types,  is  most  assured  in  the 
atmosphere  created  by  the  family.  The  totality  of  values 
which  it  gives  to  its  members  is  well  recognized  as  vastly 
outweighing  its  weaker  aspects." 25 

The  family  is  undoubtedly  the  best  available,  generally 
acceptable  institution  for  furthering  social  evolution.  At 
the  same  time  the  family  promotes  development  of  many 
social  ills.  The  -family  is  the  best  possible  breeding  and 
training  ground  -for  "good"  criminals  as  well  as  for  good 
citizens.     Each  family  must  be  regarded  as  unique.     As 
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no  two  people  are  alike,  so  no  two  families  are  alike. 
Further  than  this,  no  two  people  ever  have  the  same 
family.  Siblings  in  the  same  home  do  not  have  the  same 
family  life.  The  same  dynamics  in  the  same  home  may 
produce  opposite  effects  on  two  of  its  members.  Who 
has  failed  to  see  the  delight  on  Willie's  face  while  his 
brother,  Johnnie,  is  being  punished  ? 

Familial  rapport  inborn.  There  exists  an  instinctive 
resonance  for  certain  emotions  between  the  parent  and 
the  offspring.  The  parent  and  the  child  are  instinctively 
in  touch  with  each  other.  Outsiders  must  strive  hard  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  adequate  rapport  with  either  of 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
emotional  transfer  between  the  parent  and  the  child 
endangers  them  even  as  they  partake  of  it.  The  lover 
instinctively  tends  to  see  no  defects  in  the  loved  one. 
So  it  is  well  to  retain  a  measure  of  insight  regarding  the 
fascinating  effects  of  the  affection  bond,  wherever  it 
may  be.  We  grow  in  the  mold  of  the  person  whom  we 
like  and  admire.  While  growing  to  care  for  a  given 
person,  in  becoming  quite  like  him,  one  loses  the  ability 
to  evaluate  him  objectively. 

Instinctive  reactions  and  emotional  reactions  fit  imper- 
ceptibly into  each  other.  The  parent's  opinion  of  him- 
self is  changed  by  his  child's  performance.  He  lives 
again  in  his  children  and  in  his  children's  children. 
Through  his  child  he  becomes  rejuvenated  and  re-edu- 
cated. He  is  constitutionally  prepared  to  over-react  to 
his  child's  expressions.  Through  his  child  he  projects 
himself  further  upon  the  world.  Jean  Paul  Richter  pro- 
jects this  penetrating  thought :  "The  words  that  a  father 
speaks  to  his  children  in  the  privacy  of  home  are  not 
heard  by  the  world,  but,  as  in  whispering  galleries,  they 
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are  clearly  heard  at  the  end  and  by  posterity."  The 
sympathetic  search  in  developing  the  child's  innate  pos- 
sibilities lies  most  within  the  power  of  the  parent. 
Where  this  is  concerned,  he  has  a  head  start  upon  all 
others.  However,  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  cope 
with  this  special  power  is  another  and  largely  personal 
matter. 

The  family  is  an  arena  of  interaction  of  individuals,  the 
family  constellation  being  a  system  of  subtle  human  inter- 
relationships. In  other  words,  it  is  there  the  give-and- 
take  relationship  has  its  beginnings.  It  is  when  he  is  in 
the  family  that  the  child's  suggestibility,  that  mental 
property  underlying  all  education,  is  greatest  and  his 
state  of  readiness  to  identify  himself  with  others  is  most 
helpful.  Because  the  child  is  especially  suggestible,  is 
plastic,  childhood  is  regarded  by  mental  hygienists  as  the 
most  important  period  of  life.  The  main  difficulty  with 
the  rich  situation  of  family  life  is  that  it  often  affords  the 
child  opportunities  to  learn  behavior  of  which  the  par- 
ents themselves  are  all  unaware.  Parents  are  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  habits,  but  their  children  see  and  feel 
these  habits  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  their  parents' 
conduct.  What  a  confused  state  of  affairs  !  Parents 
are  teaching  their  children  unconsciously  far  more  than 
consciously  !     Parents  !     What  are  your  habits  ? 

By  dint  of  the  family's  prior  opportunities  with  him, 
the  individual  is  to  a  notable  extent  a  product  of  a  fam- 
ily social  heredity.  In  the  family,  his  group  conscious- 
ness is  awakened.  There  he  not  only  sees  the  protective 
but  the  competitive  tendencies  behind  civilization.  There 
the  underlying  structure  of  his  personality  is  begun. 
There  he  develops  a  morale  in  relation  to  familial  ex- 
pectancy towards  behavior.  Indeed,  in  his  later  extra- 
familial  life  he  fortifies  this  earlier  established  morale  by 
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seeking  out  the  group  that  condones  or  sanctions  the 
acts  that  his  earlier  founded  ideals  instituted. 

The  over-all  family  and  the  over-all  home  are 
humanity  and  the  earth.  It  is  with  good  reason  that 
the  human  individual  has  been  referred  to  as  a  plant  in 
the  womb  and  essentially  an  animal  thereafter.  Nothing 
is  surer  than  that  men  are  earth-born  and  earth-nourished. 
That  fact  long  ago  impressed  itself  upon  mankind  and 
was  recognized  in  the  ascription  of  motherhood  to  the 
Earth.  Men  live  upon  and  from  the  earth.  Life  comes 
out  of  it  and  returns  into  it.  As  in  the  case  of  any  earth 
plant  or  animal,  to  bloom  and  flourish  best,  man  requires 
certain  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  nourishment. 
However,  he  too  can,  as  he  does,  unfold  and  grow  vary- 
ingly  well  under  other  than  the  ideal  circumstances. 
Man  is  both  perfect  and  imperfect.  His  circumstances 
are  both  ideal  and  inferior.  With  his  own  varying  im- 
perfection he  struggles  on.  Life's  pathway  for  the  in- 
dividual is  not  trackless  since  his  racial  and  familial 
nature  act  as  a  compass.  While  we  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  race  and  family,  after  all,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  all-inclusive  home  is  the  earth. 

V.     BALANCE   OF    HEREDITARY   AND   ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTORS 

Inherited  traits  both  good  mid  bad.  In  attempting  to 
assort  people  in  any  given  community  according  to  their 
genetic  backgrounds,  facts  are  most  difficult  to  classify. 
Statistically,  they  fall  into  what  is  known  as  a  continuous 
series.  Simply  defined,  a  continuous  series  is  one  which 
is  theoretically  capable  of  any  degree  of  subdivision.  In 
considering  hereditary  factors  of  individuals  at  large,  one 
must  envisage  a  curve  of  normal  distribution  of  measures 
along  which  are  plotted  the  traits  of  familial  stock  rang- 
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ing  from  those  that  are  most  desirable  to  those  that  are 
most  objectionable.  A  normal  distribution  of  measures 
curve  is  obtained  in  any  situation  where  no  attempt  is 
made  to  control  the  objects  that  are  measured.  Of 
course,  here  in  actual  practice,  our  weakness  arises  from 
the  difficulty  we  experience  in  attempting  to  extricate 
"desirable"  from  "objectionable"  traits.  The  concept  of 
relativity  comes  in  for  much  airing  in  trying  to  separate 
traits  in  this  way. 

A  curve  of  good  and  bad  inherited  traits  is  a  uni-nodal 
one  such  as  is  described  below,  whose  middle  section  in- 
cludes by  far  the  greater  number  of  measures. 


Increasing 
undesirable 


Increasing 

desirable 

traits 


In  a  given  community  the  average  person  would  tend  to 
have  an  heredity  made  up  of  factors  both  more  and  less 
desirable  and  more  and  less  objectionable.  The  people 
falling  into  the  extremes  of  the  range  of  the  curve  would 
be  fewer  in  number.  Regarding  them  we  might  say : 
For  those  enjoying  the  most  desirable  heredity,  later  life- 
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situational  factors  need  not  be  so  carefully  selected ; 
while  for  those  enjoying  the  least  desirable  heredity, 
social  nursing  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  gauged  euthenic 
program  is  indicated. 

It  is  with  the  central  portion  of  the  curve,  with  the 
average  persons  who  go  to  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the 
public,  that  we  are  most  concerned.  Of  them  it  may  be 
said  that  their  organismic  patterns  are  standardized  for 
the  standardized  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Like  the  camel's 
back,  they  can  stand  just  so  many  straws  without  re- 
ceiving some  help.  These  are  the  people  for  whom  the 
most  good  can  be  accomplished :  they  can  be  helped  to 
help  themselves.  In  the  game  of  life  they  can  be  taught 
to  try  to  improve  their  own  scores. 

Growth  is  not  all  a  matter  of  improving  one's  abilities 
to  compete  and  to  cooperate  with  one's  neighbor  ;  it  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  improving  one's  abilities  to  compete 
and  cooperate  with  one's  own  past  performances.  The 
average  person  can  be  taught  to  compete  and  cooperate 
with  his  own  person  of  the  previous  day,  the  previous 
month,  the  previous  year.  It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  keep 
in  helpful  communication  with  those  persons  whom  we 
regard  as  being  above,  and  below,  as  well  as  in  "our 
class." 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  inherit- 
ance is  that  the  inherited  factor  is  encouraged  in  growth 
by  an  environment  based  on  its  heredity.  A  parent  who 
habitually  uses  the  temper-reaction  not  only  transmits 
biologically  to  his  offspring  this  tendency  but  also  creates 
socially  a  setting  in  which  the  child  is  forced  to  use  the 
same  type  of  reaction.  Generally  speaking,  unto  him 
who  hath  it  shall  be  given.  Those  with  the  least  de- 
sirable heredity  are  apt  to  continue  in  the  most  objection- 
able  environment :   their   environment   often   has   been 
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chosen  and  shaped  by  people  of  similar  undesirable 
natures. 

We  must  conclude  that  what  we  mean  by  "good"  and 
"bad"  heredity  and  by  "good"  and  bad"  environment  is 
not  clearly  defined.  We  must  conclude  that  what  we 
mean  by  the  "normal"  individual  (apart  from  the  clear- 
cut,  arbitrary,  statistical  meaning  of  normal)  is  not 
clearly  defined.  People  are  always  changing ;  situations 
are  always  changing.  Hence  even  our  standards  for 
evaluating  both  are  always  changing.  Both  people  and 
situations  are  now  "good,"  now  "bad."  In  relation  to 
life-situations  the  same  person  is  "good"  here  and  "bad" 
there. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  bewildering 
state  of  affairs  ?  To  the  mental  hygienist  the  answer  to 
this  challenging  question  is  :  We  must  proceed  cautiously 
to  solve  particular  life  problems,  with  broad  basic  gen- 
eralities ever  in  mind.  Our  knowledge  of  basic  funda- 
mentals is  an  indispensable  and  steadying  influence  for 
our  reasonable,  natural  attempts  to  better  people  and 
circumstances. 

Thus  far  in  the  story  of  the  person,  after  beginning 
with  the  broad  consideration  of  animal  life,  we  have  fol- 
lowed an  ever-converging  evolutionary  stream  directing 
us  toward  the  study  of  the  human  personality.  The 
present  chapter  has  carried  us  all  too  briefly  through  a 
consideration  of  the  racial  and  familial  stock  from  which 
the  individual's  constitution  issues.  Before  proceeding 
to  the  study  of  the  constitution  it  might  be  well  lo 
recapitulate  the  contents  of  the  present  chapter  in  the 
following  statements : 

1.    Every  person  has  racial  qualities,  the  understanding  of 
which  furthers  the  understanding  of  the  person. 
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2.  Racial  similarities  make  inter-racial  identifications  easy : 

racial  differences,  on  the  other  hand,  render  inter- 
racial identifications  difficult. 

3.  Racial  qualities  are  manifestations  of  the  significance 

of  the  group  for  the  self. 

4.  Man's  ability  to  identify  himself  with  man  is  the  basis 

of  group  integration. 

5.  Like  prefers  like  ;  if  you  wish  to  prefer  more  and  dif- 

ferent kinds  of  people,  you  must  grow. 

6.  Man's  rich,  constitutional  elements  permit  his  identifi- 

cations with  a  great  part  of  nature,  with  human  be- 
ings, with  animals,  with  plants. 

7.  Racial  qualities  are  expressed  on  the  level  of  the  emo- 

tion, impulse,  temperament. 

8.  Racial  and  familial  ties  underlie  social  integration ;  they 

provide  the  person  with  his  best  social  inheritance. 

9.  Our  culture  is  a  product  of  social  growth. 

10.  The  antisocial  person  is  in  the  position  of  primitive 

man,  pitting  his  strength  against  an  entirely  hostile 
world. 

11.  The  person  should  compete  and  cooperate  not  only 

with  his  neighbor,  but  with  his  own  past,  personal 
performances. 

12.  A  certain  amount  of  mental  deviation  is  the  handmaid 

of  achievement. 

13.  Social  forces  give  direction  to  racial  and  familial  herit- 

age. 

14.  Relatives  "instinctively"  love  each  other. 

15.  There  are  both  good  and  bad  inherited  traits  in  most 

people. 

16.  Racial  (and  familial)   evolution  has  progressed  falter- 

ingly. 

17.  The  kind  of  environment  a  person  has  is  positively 

correlated  with  the  kind  of  heredity  he  has. 

18.  The  whole  course  of  humanity  must  be  considered  as 

that  of  one  man  forever  existing,  forever  learning. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Energy  so  Commandeth  the  World 

—  Bertrand  Russell 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PATTERN 
OF   THE  PERSON 

I.     THE    MEANING    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Individual  variations  in  constitutional  patterns.  By  con- 
stitution here  is  meant  the  whole  morphological  plan 
with  its  animal  foundations  and  its  attending  functional 
proclivities  standing  for  phylum,  class,  genus,  species, 
race,  and  the  ancestral  peculiarities  of  the  individual's 
more  immediate  forbears.  My  constitution  and  yours 
this  day  is  the  whole  of  this  brought  up-to-date,  up  to 
the  moment.  The  constitution  consists  of  all  the  di- 
rectional forces  of  the  organism,  i.e.,  the  body  and  its 
impulses,  temperament,  and  character. 

Impulses  are  vital  urges,  animal  pulsations,  directed  at 
satisfaction  of  body  needs. 

Temperament  is  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
emotional  reactivity  of  the  person ;  the  long-sectional 
life-mood  of  the  person.  Temperament  has  two  aspects. 
On  the  side  next  to  the  impulse  life  of  the  individual  it  is 
structural  and  physiological ;  it  is  biological  tension.  On 
the  side  next  to  the  character  level  it  is  psychological ; 
it  is  psychic  tonus.  Temperament  transforms  biological 
impulses  into  psychological  wishes  and  attitudes.    Tem- 
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perament  transforms  psychic  or  mental  experiences  into 
body  impulses  and  tensions.  Impulses  and  temperament 
are  inherent  in  the  individual. 

Character  results  from  the  interaction  of  the  person's 
temperament  with  his  life-situations.  Although  it  ap- 
pears that  the  nature  of  the  temperament  may  be 
modified  by  its  life-experiences,  character  is  that  fraction 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  organism's  steering  apparatus, 
that  has  to  be  acquired,  has  to  be  shaped  by  life-experi- 
ences. We  shall  postpone  the  detailed  discussion  of 
character  until  a  later  chapter.  Temperament,  we  shall 
discuss  later  in  this  chapter. 

Your  constitution  and  mine  today  make  up  the  total 
integration  of  the  particular  physiological  and  psy- 
chological mechanisms  which  "constitute"  us.  The  con- 
stitution is  a  system  of  mechanisms.  Thus,  a  delicacy  of 
nervous  balance,  vague  memories,  size  of  colon,  a  slight 
deafness  in  the  left  ear,  a  little  chronic  arthritis  in  the 
right  knee,  a  whole  battery  of  muscles  in  the  back  and 
all  such  physiological  and  pathological,  psychological  and 
psycho-pathological  factors  enter  into  the  determination 
of  what  the  person's  modified  constitution  is. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  "the  first  requisite  is  to  be  a 
good  animal."  The  kind  of  genes  a  man  springs  from 
makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  However,  as  we  stated 
in  the  chapter  on  biological  background,  we  have  in- 
creasing difficulty  finding  the  dividing  line  between  man 
and  his  environment,  between  what  is  inherited  and  what 
is  acquired.  Our  discussion  of  constitution  may,  there- 
fore, include  some  external  factors.  It  might  be  desir- 
able, but  it  is  far  from  actually  possible,  to  consider 
constitution  as  the  individual's  original  equipment  which 
has  been  acquired  through  inheritance.  The  strongest 
constitution  acts  in  accordance  with  its  innermost  laws 
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and  does  not  bend  to  every  wind  that  blows,  but  is 
affected  by  many  life  happenings. 

Mental  hygiene  stands  firm  upon  the  assumptions  that 
no  two  individuals  are  alike  and  that  no  two  individuals 
ever  experience  exactly  the  same  situations.  These  dif- 
ferences are  vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  personality. 
No  two  animal  constitutions  are  alike.  No  two  human 
constitutions  are  alike.  Human  constitutions,  like  other 
animal  constitutions,  have  similar  basic  characteristics, 
similar  general  patterning.  However,  in  their  finer 
points,  constitutions  differ  from  each  other. 

"If  nature  cannot  reproduce  the  same  simple  pattern  in 
any  two  fingers,  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  for  her 
to  reproduce  the  same  pattern  in  any  two  brains,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  is  so  inconceivably  complex !  Every 
child  is  born  with  a  certain  balance  of  faculties,  aptitudes, 
inclinations,  and  instinctive  leanings.  In  no  two  is  the  bal- 
ance alike,  and  each  different  brain  has  to  deal  with  a  dif- 
ferent tide  of  experience.  I  marvel,  then,  not  that  one  man 
should  disagree  with  another  concerning  the  ultimate  reali- 
ties of  life,  but  that  so  many,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of 
their  inborn  natures,  should  reach  so  large  a  measure  of 
agreement." x 

Although  we  sometimes  think  of  our  constitutions  as 
being  the  same  as  long  as  we  live,  the  fact  is,  that  we 
are  not  the  same  persons  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It  is 
only  our  physical  form  as  reflected  in  our  bodies  and  our 
mental  form  as  reflected  in  our  habits  which  distinguish 
us  as  unique  individuals  and  make  us  seem  consistently 
the  same  from  day  to  day.  Living  is  moving  and  chang- 
ing so  far  as  the  forceful  constitution  is  concerned. 
Constitution  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  static  condition. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  a  moving,  changing,  massive  force 
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which,  because  of  its  great  dimensions  relative  to  the 
whole  personality,  does  not  appear  to  be  moving. 

In  the  recognition  that  each  constitution  is  unique  we 
see  the  basic  principle  of  all  medical  teaching :  the  indi- 
vidual variant. 

"Order  is  Heav'n's  first  law ;  and  this  conf est, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest." 2 

To  pass  from  the  frankly  genetic  influences  of  race  and 
family  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual's  own  con- 
stitution is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  causal  chain. 
Thus,  from  his  animal  beginnings  we  follow  his  course 
to  his  familial  and  more  specifically,  to  his  parental  stock. 
Then  in  his  constitution  we  find  the  climax  of  the  story 
of  the  person.  In  man's  constitution  we  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  his  animal,  racial,  and  familial  past,  but  also 
with  his  individual  life-situation.  Like  an  hourglass  the 
forces  of  the  past  converge  in  man's  constitutional  stem 
only  to  spread  themselves  again  in  that  constitution's 
projections  upon  and  identifications  with  its  world. 

Biogram  of  the  person.  There  follows  a  graphic  presen- 
tation of  the  story  of  the  person.  At  the  base  of  the  figure 
on  page  177,  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the  evolutionary 
pressure.  Here  we  see  the  lines  of  life-force  beginning 
to  converge  in  the  prologue  of  the  story  and  funnel  up- 
wards through  the  opening  chapters  of  animal  ancestry 
and  human  beginnings  towards  the  middle  of  the  story 
to  find  their  climax  in  the  individual's  constitution  at  the 
stem.  We  see  the  person  in  his  setting  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  biogram.  In  the  lower  portion  we  see  life- 
forces  that  are  partially  the  result  of  their  past  ecological 
settings. 

In  the  individual's   constitution  we   find   compactly 
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bundled  and  variously  well-integrated  his  entire  antiq- 
uity. What  happens  in  the  individual's  original  con- 
stitution is  literally,  then,  nature  speaking  to  him.  In 
the  constitution  is  found  man's  "inner  destiny."  Out 
of  his  original  constitution  come  his  unmodified  self- 
projections.  What  happens  to  the  individual's  original 
constitution  is  taken  up  following  the  climax  of  the  story 
and,  as  already  indicated,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
biogram.  In  this  part  of  the  figure,  we  are  concerned 
with  innumerable  anticlimaxes,  all  of  them  closely  re- 
lated to  the  kinds  of  world-identifications  which  the  in- 
dividual experiences.  The  individual's  constitution  is 
undergoing  continual  modification.  The  life-experi- 
ences, the  life-situations  of  the  person  are  continually 
molding  him  into  this  form  and  that. 

The  upper  part  of  the  biogram  represents  man's  "outer 
destiny."  As  he  lives,  he  grows.  Ordinarily  he  grows 
to  his  peak  of  efficiency  in  his  adult  years.  He  continues 
to  "grow" ;  but  finally  he  grows  old.  His  life-situation 
becomes  more  and  more  narrow ;  his  interests  become 
more  and  more  self-centered.  It  is  as  though  he  were 
again  repeating  his  own  history  in  the  womb,  in  his 
regression  to  childish  and  infantile  types  of  self -projec- 
tion and  world-identification.  At  the  top  of  the  biogram 
we  have  finally  the  epilogue  of  the  story  of  the  person. 

We  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  the  person,  as  presented  in  this  particular  biogram,  is 
an  attempt  to  present  an  account  of  wholesome  person- 
ality development.  The  facts  are  that  in  any  given 
individual's  life,  the  diagram  would  not  show  such 
smooth,  symmetrical  outlines.  Many  individuals  de- 
velop senile  perspectives  on  life  during  their  early 
adulthood  or  even  during  adolescence.  Also,  many 
individuals  so  circumscribe  their  "other-than-self"  per- 
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sonality-shaping  forces  that  their  life-situations  con- 
sistently remain  very  similar  to  what  they  were  in  the 
nursery,  or  at  least  similar  to  what  they  were  in  the  family 
circle.  Furthermore,  in  some  personalities,  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
upper  part.  In  other  personalities,  the  converse  is  true. 
In  brief,  no  two  people  are  alike ;  no  two  life-courses 
are  alike ;  just  as  no  two  biograms  will  be  alike. 

Significance  of  "good"  and  "bad"  constitutions.  As  in 
Chapter  V  the  statistical  treatment  of  heredity  was  con- 
sidered, so  here  we  may  weigh  factors  of  constitutional 
moment.  Appreciation  of  this  fact  has  been  summed 
up  neatly  in  the  lines  "Some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them." 3  Statistically,  we  should  again  be  concerned 
with  a  continuous  series  plotted  on  a  curve  of  normal 
distribution  of  measures.  Again,  in  actually  attempting 
such  a  curve,  an  essential  weakness  rises  out  of  our  in- 
ability to  separate  "desirable"  from  "objectionable"  con- 
stitutional tendencies.  Again,  we  should  find  a  massing 
of  individuals  around  a  central  tendency  that  places  the 
nature  of  the  average  kind  of  constitution. 

The  relatively  few  individuals  of  superior  constitu- 
tional endowments  on  the  one  hand  and  the  relatively 
few  individuals  of  inferior  constitutional  endowments  on 
the  other,  respectively  rise  and  fall  beneath  life's  sig- 
nificant struggles.  What  is  but  a  straw  to  the  strong 
constitution  is  a  heavy  bundle  to  the  weak.  The  evalua- 
tion of  superior  constitutions  is  expressed  in  the  saying 
that  great  men  are  "men  in  whom  Nature  has  suc- 
ceeded," 4  as  well  as  in  the  line :  "Full  many  a  flower  is 
born  to  blush  unseen." 5 

So  that  people  may  not  feel  defeated  from  the  start, 
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THE   GRAPHIC   STORY  OF   THE   PERSON 

j  Other-than-self  Personality-  Shaping  I 
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Senility  and  egocentric  concerns 

Involution  and  concentrating  life-situation 

Adulthood  and  wider  community  contacts 

Adolescence  and  neighborhood  and  school 

Childhood  and  family-circle  and  school 

Infancy  and  nursery 
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J  Self  Personality. Shaping  Forces  j 
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we  set  up  ideals  that  such  people  can  attain.  Recogniz- 
ing this  need  for  "optimizing"  conditions  of  life  for  those 
of  inferior  constitutions,  we  have  emphasized  the  power  of 
adventitious  circumstances  in  the  lines :  "There  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune";0  "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot!"  "The 
doors  of  Opportunity  are  marked  'Push'  and  'Pull' " ; 7 
and  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 8  To  their 
credit,  the  great  mass  of  individuals  have  constitutional 
organizations  standardized  to  meet  and  manage  what  are 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  —  "the  thou- 
sand natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to." 9  Having  had 
some  strange  comfort  to  encourage  them  throughout  life, 
they  commonly  grow  old  gracefully.  Despite  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  greater  number,  it  is  statistically  correct 
to  think  of  many  of  them  as  quite  commonly  calling  for 
special  help.  However,  they  constitute  the  class  of 
people  who  can  be  helped  to  help  themselves,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  best  therapy  of  all.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  while  the  great  mass  of  population  get  along 
pretty  well  with  the  increasing  f retfulness  of  civilization, 
they  too,  at  times,  demand  relief. 

II.     SUBJECTIVE   JUDGMENTS    OF    THE   WORLD 

Reasoning  partakes  of  daydream  qualities.  Mental 
hygiene  still  must  depend  largely  upon  subjective  judg- 
ments which  often  give  insights  and  intuitions  of  rare 
worth  but  sometimes  mislead,  so  that  the  frailties  of  sub- 
jective judgments  as  well  as  their  strengths  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  Hence  we  offer  the  following  cautions  con- 
cerning subjective  judgment.  A  chief  frailty  is  that 
often  it  is  a  product  of  the  inner  need  of  the  judge  instead 
of  a  photograph  of  reality.  We  see  what  we  want  to 
see  and  hear  what  we  want  to  hear.     To  further  com- 
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plicate  this  situation  there  are  people  who  insist  on  telling 
us  what  we  want  to  hear  rather  than  what  is  really 
correct.  Thus  we  see  reasoning  in  its  true  relation  to 
the  wish-life  of  the  person.  Many  people's  reasoning 
and  their  daydreaming  are  indistinguishable.  How  re- 
grettable it  is  to  find  people  who  cannot  think  straight, 
who  believe  that  everything  they  do  think  is  true ! 
How  many  "other"  people  do  we  all  know  who  are  that 
way ! 

Subjective  judgments  must  be  responsible  for  all  the 
misunderstanding  as  well  as  for  all  the  understanding  of 
the  person.  The  value  we  attach  to  anything  we  ex- 
perience is  in  direct  relation  to  how  much  we  are 
satisfied  by  that  experience.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  that  part  of  man's  mentation 
popularly  understood  as  reasoning  is,  as  a  rule,  an  ex  post 
facto  rationalization  dictated  by  a  wish.  Admittedlv 
these  are  mighty  words  but,  once  they  are  understood, 
they  enrich  the  person  invaluably  and  prepare  him  in  the 
best  way  possible  for  the  teachings  of  modern  psy- 
chology and  education  which  stress  the  essential  unre- 
liability of  subjective  judgments  and  the  relativity  of 
values  of  the  person.  Bias  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
emotions  and  other  less  recognized  body  tensions  color 
our  appraisals  of  the  outside  world  as  well  as  our  ap- 
praisals of  ourselves.  Deliberately  altering  the  body 
tensions  e.g.,  by  physical  exercises,  serves  to  alter  the 
person's  perspective. 

"The  emotions  are  what  makes  life  interesting,  and  what 
makes  us  feel  it  important.  From  this  point  of  view,  they 
are  the  most  valuable  element  in  human  existence.  But 
when,  as  in  philosophy,  we  are  trying  to  understand  the 
world,  they  appear  rather  as  a  hindrance.  They  generate 
irrational  opinions,  since  emotional  associations  seldom  cor- 
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respond  with  collocations  in  the  external  world.  They 
cause  us  to  view  the  universe  in  the  mirror  of  our  moods, 
as  now  bright,  now  dim,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
mirror." 10 

Instead  of  mirroring  his  environment,  a  person's  emo- 
tional reactions  may  present  a  contradictory  but  none 
the  less  meaningful  relation  to  his  surroundings.  The 
traditional  caution  of  the  New  England  Yankee  may, 
perhaps,  be  correlated  with  the  storms  of  New  England 
and  the  harsh  east  winds  of  that  rockbound  coast. 

Intelligence  without  emotions  produces  leveling  of  ideas. 
A  pertinent  fact  long  appreciated,  particularly  by  judges 
and  courts,  is  that  one  man  may  often  give  "the  best  of 
reasons"  to  account  for  his  socially  stupid  behavior  while 
another  man  may  act  brilliantly  without  at  all  being  able 
to  say  why.  Our  subjective  judgments  lead  us  to  the 
two  following  assertions  concerning  the  essential  nature 
of  the  constitution  in  personality  reactions :  First,  to  the 
extent  that  man's  personality  enjoys  a  socially  acceptable 
balance,  that  is,  to  the  extent  that  his  emotional,  in- 
stinctive, impulsive  life  and  the  social  demands  upon  him 
are  in  harmony,  he  may  appear  to  present  rational  be- 
havior and  to  reason  well.  That  person  who  lives 
gracefully,  who  has  "good  sense,"  simply  "fits"  into  his 
life-situation.  Thus,  he  consistently  acts  to  suit  the 
occasion.  Second,  to  the  extent  that  man's  personality 
suffers  a  socially  difficult  balance,  that  is,  to  the  extent 
that  his  emotional,  instinctive,  impulsive  life  and  the  so- 
cial demands  upon  him  are  in  discord,  he  may  appear  to 
present  irrational  behavior  and  to  reason  poorly.  The 
decisions  or  compromises  made  by  the  person  are  de- 
termined by  his  wishes  for  happiness.  A  man's  behavior 
is  the  realization  of  his  wishes.     His  explanations  of  his 
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decisions,  his  judgments  are  arguments  that  prop  up  his 
behavior.  The  story  is  told  of  a  sage  judge  who,  in 
leaving  office,  advised  his  successor :  "State  your  deci- 
sions, for  they  will  be  right ;  but  don't  state  your  reasons, 
for  they  may  be  wrong." 

We  are  advised  that  the  "average  man  believes  a  thing 
first,  and  then  searches  for  proof  to  bolster  his  opinion. 
Every  observer  must  have  noticed  the  tenuous,  cobweb 
quality  of  reasons  that  are  deemed  sufficient  to  the 
person  who  thinks  he  knows  or  whose  interests  lie  in  a 
certain  direction." X1  Although  man  cannot  identify  the 
thought  processes  with  certain  changes  in  nerve  cells, 
nevertheless,  common-sense  judgment  tells  us  that  a 
man's  thinking  is  related  to  his  body  processes.  The 
person's  body  is  a  system  of  purposes,  of  wishes.  His 
thoughts  cannot  but  reflect  these  purposes,  these  wishes. 

Sound  judgment  and  reasoning  depend  to  a  very 
marked  degree  upon  the  emotional  nature  of  the  person. 
Often  all  that  reasoning  does  is  to  prop  up  our  impulsive 
drives  with  "illusions"  which  we  call  arguments.  Tech- 
nically this  process  is  called  "rationalizing."  Nice  shades 
of  meaning  are  given  to  ideas  by  varying  their  emotional 
coloring.  Where  all  ideas  have  the  same  emotional 
toning,  they  tend  to  become  leveled  with  each  other  so 
far  as  their  significance  for  the  person  is  concerned.  All 
that  the  intellect  can  do  is  reducible  to  the  simple 
formula  :  Concept  is  or  is  not  concept ;  "this"  is  or  is  not 
"that."  Surely  the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  intelli- 
gence as  the  ability  to  sense  relationships  strongly  sug- 
gests such  an  uncomplicated  role  for  the  intellect. 

This  ability,  however,  is  not  enough  for  the  real  de- 
mands of  the  world.  The  emotions  of  man  give  values 
to  his  judgments ;  make  one  judgment  distinguishable 
from  another;  provide  the  meaningful  differences  be- 
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tween  "yes"  and  "no."  All  that  the  intellect  can  do  is 
make  judgments  such  as  :  The  rose  is  red  ;  the  rose  is  not 
red.  It  cannot  discover  and  state  relationships  any  more 
complicated.  This,  however,  is  not  enough,  because 
further  evaluation  of  these  judgments  is  always  present 
in  behavior.  Such  evaluations  call  upon  desires,  wishes, 
fears,  hopes,  prejudices,  and  generosities,  among  other 
qualities,  for  their  determination. 

The  importance  of  emotional  factors  in  determining 
not  only  what  we  think  about  but  how  we  think  about  it 
must  be  stressed.  The  depressed  person  entertains  de- 
spondent thoughts  and  is  without  a  luminous  perspective 
regarding  them.  The  anxious  person  suffers  fearful 
thoughts  and  is  unable  to  get  sufficiently  out  of  his  skin 
to  evaluate  them  properly.  To  the  elated  person  the 
outlook  is  optimistic,  regardless  of  how  depressing  or 
fear-provoking  it  may  actually  be.  "The  emotional 
factors  that  determine  the  set  and  channels  of  operation 
of  practical  abilities  and  of  knowledge  have  been  largely 
neglected.  Such  questions  as  more  and  better  esthetic 
education,  instruction  in  sexual  matters,  the  place  of  re- 
ligion, the  formation  of  minds  emancipated  from  racial 
and  international  prejudice,  moral  teaching  that  is  vital 
and  not  merely  formal,  all  find  their  proper  place  in  this 
connection." 12  An  account  of  the  emotions  must  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  if  an 
adequate  appraisal  of  the  personality  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  tendency  to  overestimate  reasoning.  The  stultify- 
ing effect  of  thinking  about  a  thing,  when  the  proper 
procedure  is  to  go  and  do  it,  is  well  known  to  the  teacher. 
So  many  people  waste  their  thoughts  either  in  crying 
over  spilt  milk  or  in  unnecessary  girding  for  the  battle. 
After  all,  we  reason  so  that  we  may  more  profitably  act. 
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Because  in  reasoning  we  have  a  good  tool,  we  have  come 
to  insist  on  its  wider  and  wider  use.  We  tend  to  feel 
ashamed  if  we  cannot  give  a  reason  for  all  that  we  do. 
The  fact  does  not  impress  us,  that  just  any  kind  of  a 
reason  often  seems  to  suffice.  Reason  is  powerful, 
but  it  is  not  all-powerful.  Some  of  our  life-problems 
we  simply  have  to  "get  over"  and  pass  by  without 
solving.  Reasoning  is  related  to  dreaming  and  that  is 
why  we  are  so  addicted  to  it.  Let  us  continue  to  use  the 
tool  of  reason,  but  let  us  reason  with  improved  insight 
regarding  the  limitations  of  the  tool.  Let  us  use  the  tool 
more  but  let  us  have  it  use  us  less  ! 

One  problem  forever  confronting  the  person  is  the 
necessity  for  deciding  efficiently  when  to  think  and  when 
to  act.  For  instance,  in  wishing  to  write  a  letter,  to 
begin  a  research  problem,  or  to  make  any  impression 
outside  of  oneself,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  act,  to  "warm 
up"  by  acting,  to  get  material  together,  make  strides, 
forge  ahead,  elbow  a  path.  There  are,  for  example, 
certain  elementary  active  preliminaries  to  the  process  of 
writing :  one  must  sit  at  a  desk,  place  paper  before  him, 
take  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  After  the  thought  innervates 
and  appears  worthy  of  expression,  further  thought,  in- 
stead of  motivating  action,  is  often  a  wasteful  substitute 
for  it. 

Egocentric  thinking  is  the  constitution  speaking.  The 
mental  hygienist  often  views  the  reasoning  of  his  student 
as  a  symptom  of  deviation  rather  than  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation. Breaks  in  the  conversation  are  as  eloquent 
as  words.  What  a  man  does  not  say  may  be  as  en- 
lightening as  what  he  does  say.  "He  who  does  not 
understand  your  silence  will  probably  not  understand 
your  words."13     It  is  important  to  realize  that  many 
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characteristics  of  the  person's  higher  thought  processes 
are  determined  by  primitive,  constitutional  properties 
which,  in  themselves,  differ  for  each  individual.  We 
must  envisage  our  thinking  as  partaking  of  the  same  type 
of  physiological  integration  that  the  organism  as  a  whole 
experiences. 

All  of  our  judgments  are,  of  course,  prejudices.  All 
our  decisions  are  biased.  What  a  person  brings  to  his 
life-situations,  what  he  has  learned  from  his  earlier  teach- 
ings, all  necessarily  color  his  interpretation  of  each  situa- 
tion. The  straight  thinker's  task  is  to  develop  a  deep, 
broad  kind  of  bias,  "common  sense."  The  person  must 
see  to  it  that  his  experiences  have  been  wide,  his  knowl- 
edge extensive,  his  wisdom  broadly  representative,  so  that 
his  judgments  will  not  reflect  a  narrow  kind  of  prejudice. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  he  modify  his  original  constitution 
so  that  it  has  desirable  elements  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  constitutions.  Study  the  person's  constitu- 
tion if  you  would  know  him. 

The  person  must  be  understood  in  light  of  an  axiom 
that  deserves  sober  meditation :  The  person  can  do  only 
what  he  can  do.  He  can  only  interpret  and  appraise 
everything  in  light  of  his  own  constitution  and  make  his 
own  constitutional  reactions  to  his  own  constitutional 
appraisals.  Thus  it  is  readily  seen  why  each  individual, 
when  left  to  fare  for  himself,  when  left  to  depend  upon 
his  own  resources,  can  but  read  himself  into  his  life's 
situations.  WThen  the  infected  spy,  all  seems  infected ; 
"all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye."14  Hence  it  is 
that  socially  unaccommodated  individuals  not  infre- 
quently make  their  own  conflicts  out  of  life's  experiences. 

Dependent  upon  his  constitutional  nature  alone,  man 
would  be  literally  hidebound,  trapped  in  his  own  in- 
tegument.    His  thinking  is  not  only  the  speech  of  his 
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brain  but  is  the  expression  of  his  whole  constitution. 
"What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide." 15 
Natural  thinking  carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  natural 
facts. 

"Many  adults  are  still  ego-centric  in  their  way  of  thinking. 
Such  people  interpose  between  themselves  and  reality  an 
imaginary  or  mystical  world,  and  they  reduce  everything 
to  this  individual  point  of  view.  Unadapted  to  ordinary 
conditions,  they  seem  to  be  immersed  in  an  inner  life  that  is 
all  the  more  intense.  Does  this  make  them  more  conscious 
of  themselves  ?  Does  ego-centrism  point  the  way  to  a 
truer  introspection  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  way  of  living  in  oneself  that  develops 
a  great  wealth  of  inexpressible  feelings,  of  personal  images 
and  schemas,  while  at  the  same  time  it  impoverishes  analysis 
and  consciousness  of  self.  .  .  The  concept  of  autism  *  in 
psycho-analysis  throws  full  light  upon  the  fact  that  the  in- 
communicable character  of  thought  involves  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  unconsciousness.  In  short,  the  claim  is  not  too  bold 
that  we  become  conscious  of  ourselves  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  adapted  to  other  people.  Our  discovery  that  other 
people  do  not  spontaneously  understand  us  nor  we  them 
is  the  gauge  of  the  efforts  we  make  to  mould  our  language 
out  of  the  thousand  and  one  accidents  created  by  this  lack 
of  adaptation  and  the  measure  of  our  aptitude  for  the 
simultaneous  analysis  of  others  and  of  ourselves." 16 

All  children  are  egocentric  in  their  thinking.  That  is 
what  keeps  them  children.  They  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe  in  order  to  be  happy.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  mental  patient  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
in  his  thinking  he  regresses  to  his  earlier  childish,  ego- 
centric ways  of  interpreting  happenings  about  him. 
He,  too,  believes  what  he  wants  to  believe  in  order  to 

*  Self-concerned  thinking. 
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satisfy  himself.  The  more  our  thinking  partakes  of  day- 
dream qualities,  the  more  egocentric  it  becomes.  As 
adults,  we  are,  or  should  be,  more  concerned  with  a 
reality  shared  by  others ;  we  try  to  differentiate  between 
our  dispassionate  contemplating  and  our  warm  musings, 
between  our  scientific  pondering  and  our  self-entertain- 
ing woolgathering. 

The  person  reads  his  constitution  into  his  observations. 
Many  mental  conflicts  are  due  to  the  fact  that  man  con- 
fuses the  impersonal  objective  truth  with  his  estimate  of 
the  truth.  Too  often,  he  little  realizes  that  his  estimate 
of  the  truth  is  the  product  of  the  objective  facts  and 
his  "working  over"  the  objective  facts  in  the  light  of  his 
own  wishes,  purposes,  prejudices,  —  in  the  light  of  his 
total  constitution.  When  the  university  president  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  salary,  the  young 
professor  hears  a  promise.  When  the  teacher  suggests 
the  possibility  of  an  early  dismissal  of  the  class,  the  pupils 
hear  a  promise.  It  is  a  primitive  tendency  to  believe  that 
what  one  senses,  feels,  or  thinks,  actually  is  the  truth  that 
is,  or  should  be,  shared  by  others.  When  others  do  not 
share  it,  it  is  a  primitive  tendency  to  believe  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  them.  "  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as 
our  watches,  none  Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his 
own." 17  Even  more  than  this,  we  are  told  of  scientific 
observation : 

"One  may  say  broadly  that  all  the  animals  that  have  been 
carefully  observed  have  behaved  so  as  to  confirm  the  phi- 
losophy in  which  the  observer  believed  before  his  ob- 
servations began.  Nay,  more,  they  have  all  displayed  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  observer.  Animals  studied 
by  Americans  rush  about  frantically,  with  an  incredible 
displav  of  hustle  and  pep,  and  at  last  achieve  the  desired  re- 
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suit  by  chance.  Animals  observed  by  Germans  sit  still  and 
think,  and  at  last  evolve  the  solution  out  of  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. To  the  plain  man,  such  as  the  present  writer, 
this  situation  is  discouraging.  I  observe,  however,  that  the 
type  of  problem  which  a  man  naturally  sets  to  an  animal 
depends  upon  his  own  philosophy,  and  that  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  differences  in  the  results.  The  animal  re- 
sponds to  one  type  of  problem  in  one  way  and  to  another 
in  another ;  therefore  the  results  obtained  by  different  in- 
vestigators, though  different,  are  not  incompatible.  But  it 
remains  necessary  to  remember  that  no  one  investigator  is 
to  be  trusted  to  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  field." 18 

When  man's  original  nature  speaks  to  him,  the  result 
is  that  he  thinks  in  terms  of  indisputable  truth.  He  can 
but  see  as  truth  that  which  issues  from  the  interaction  of 
natural  forces  within  him.  Jung,  with  his  customary 
penetration,  asserts :  "The  fruit  of  the  brain  is  a  natural 
product  containing  the  general  principles  of  nature." 
We  cannot  think  with  absolute  independence  from  our 
own  privately  possessed  nature.  One  can  never  get  out 
of  his  skin  and  to  that  measure  he  is  always  in  the  magic 
circle  of  his  own  personality. 

"Every  man's  work,  whether  it  be  literature  or  music  or 
pictures  or  architecture  or  anything  else,  is  always  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  and  the  more  he  tries  to  conceal  himself 
the  more  clearly  will  his  character  appear  in  spite  of  him. 
I  may  very  likely  be  condemning  myself,  all  the  time  that 
I  am  writing  this  book,  for  I  know  that  whether  I  like  it  or 
no  I  am  portraying  myself  more  surely  than  I  am  portray- 
ing any  of  the  characters  whom  I  set  before  the  reader."  19 

Human  constitution  modified  by  each  day's  learning.  It 
is  evident  to  all  of  us  having  any  higher  education  that 
our  thought  processes  are  something  more  than  unac- 
commodated nature  speaking  to  us.     The  connection 
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between  thought  and  original  nature  is  loosened,  or  better 
attenuated,  through  a  process  of  learning,  of  intellectual- 
ization.  Now  that  we  have  shown  how  helpless  man  is, 
let  us  note  that  limited  amounts  of  strength  and  freedom 
may  be  attained  by  him.  Furthermore,  let  us  note  that 
he  acquires  this  strength  and  freedom  largely  from  that 
body  which  imposes  so  many  restrictions  upon  him,  from 
the  Group.  If  one  would  be  of  the  growing  kind,  he 
must  escape  certain  self-limitations.  Life  is  a  creative 
effort.  Growth  of  personality  commonly  has  a  certain 
quality  of  revelation.  The  caul-lifting  or  veil-removing 
character  of  personality  development  strongly  suggests 
an  intellectual  rebirth. 

With  his  penetrating  insight,  Jung  has  observed  that 
education  "releases  experiences  that  grip  us  or  fall  upon 
us  as  from  above.  .  .  If  I  were  going  to  symbolize  the 
process  I  would  choose  the  Annunciation."  We  are  not 
merely  conceived  in  the  womb ;  we  also  grow  there. 
We  are  not  merely  born  into  the  world  ;  we  grow  there, 
too.  The  person  is  no  exception  to  the  ubiquitous  proc- 
ess of  change. 

Certain  people,  by  virtue  of  their  constitutional  set- 
ting, are  far  more  resistive  to  formative  influences  than 
are  others.  Such  people  have  too  many  "sore  points." 
The  individual  who  lacks  insight  regarding  the  kinds  of 
situations  to  which  he  reacts  inadequately  is  naturally 
disqualified  for  impersonal  appraisals.  His  thinking, 
strongly  subjective  in  coloring,  represents  "opinion"  as 
opposed  to  valid  fact.  The  stony-faced  teacher,  among 
other  things,  teaches  the  pupils  how  to  become  stony- 
faced.  We  seldom  accept  a  child's  evaluation  of  a  situa- 
tion because  the  child  is  a  bundle  of  "opinions."  The 
mental  patient's  delusions  are  "opinions." 

The  only  opinions  we  should  make  our  own  are  the 
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opinions  of  experts  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  the  special  situations  under  considerations. 
Such  opinions  tend  definitely  to  approach  more  nearly 
the  truth  than  do  any  other  kind.  Hence,  we  take  our 
car  to  the  garage  — to  the  Hudson  garage  if  it  be  a 
Hudson ;  we  take  our  patient  to  the  doctor  —  to  the 
pediatrician  if  he  be  a  child ;  we  take  our  watch  to  the 
jeweller's  — to  Hamilton  dealers  if  it  be  a  Hamilton ;  we 
take  our  spiritual  concerns  and  our  soul  burdens  to  the 
priest  or  to  the  minister,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  common  core  of  human  nature.  In  the  deep,  un- 
conscious, primitive  layers  of  the  personality  all  people 
possess  many  characteristics  in  common.  Knowledge  of 
this  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  the  individualities 
of  the  child  emerge.  A  man  may  always  follow  his  own 
instincts  and  still  realize  broad  identifications  with  others. 
However,  in  the  sublimations  (the  disguised,  culturally 
accepted  expressions  of  these  instincts)  each  man  tends 
to  differ  visibly  from  his  fellows.  Thus,  a  man  cannot 
always  stand  upon  his  own  particular  set  of  instinctive 
drive  sublimations  and  expect  to  attract  others  to  his 
mental  perspective.  In  fact,  when  a  powerful  person- 
ality persists  in  its  attempts  to  force  its  own  particular 
sublimations  upon  the  group,  serious  complications  are 
almost  sure  to  arise.  Thus  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people  have  made  it  appear  that  an  occasional  glass  of 
beer  is  the  prime  interest  of  American  civilization. 

"Often  the  observer  knows  of  no  other  environment  and 
code  of  behavior  than  his  own,  and  his  mental  construction 
of  the  life-conditions  and  mode  of  existence  of  other  classes 
is  as  unchecked  by  fact  as  was  the  once  accredited  phantasm 
of  the  'noble  savage.'  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
beginners  or  casual  students  of  the  social  sciences.    A  col- 
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lege  student,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  in  the  institution, 
is  privileged  over  the  thousands  who  get  no  such  chances ; 
but  it  is  hard  for  him  to  see  that  he  must  not  judge  all  man- 
kind by  himself  and  those  about  him.  He  can  easily  fall 
into  the  habit  of  guessing  and  theorizing,  which  goes  with 
half-culture,  without  feeling  the  need  of  studying  facts  be- 
fore forming  conceptions."  20 

When  you  hear  someone  say :  "Those  things  aren't 
interesting,"  the  thought  may  well  occur  that  the  speaker 
is  himself  lacking  the  qualities  of  interest  with  which 
others  invest  things.  Hence  we  emphasize  identification 
as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  education.  The 
observer  who  cannot  identify  himself  with  the  person 
whom  he  is  watching  cannot  fully  understand  that  per- 
son. He  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  down 
underneath  all  cultural  differences,  there  must  be  a  core 
of  essential  likeness  between  himself  and  whatever  he  is 
studying,  be  that  his  pupil,  his  patient,  his  dog,  or  even 
his  garden. 

III.     REACTION   TYPES 

Reaction  type  determines  personality  make-up.  We 
now  turn  to  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  types  of  in- 
dividuals, some  of  the  major  differences  existing  among 
people,  not  forgetting  the  common  core  of  likeness  in  all 
of  them.  As  John  J.  Ingalls  aptly  epitomized,  it  is  only 
in  "the  democracy  of  the  dead"  that  all  men  at  last  are 
equal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  a  part  of 
all  that  we  have  met  with  in  living.  With  our  disparate 
constitutions  and  our  disparate  life  courses  we  have 
developed  specific  individual  differences  or  "reaction 
types."  Any  reaction  type  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
person  because  it  has  both  the  constitutional  and  social 
tie-ups  which  comprise  the  person.     Individuals  react  to 
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their  life's  experiences  in  ways  that  go  to  form  certain 
recognizable  or  "type"  patterns. 

"Spinoza  said,  'Nothing  shall  disturb  me,'  and  nothing 
did.  Pyrrho  said,  'Nothing  is  true ;  nothing  is  untrue,'  and 
he  died  in  peace.  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  'Nothing  matters,' 
and  nothing  did.  'The  world  is  divine,'  chanted  Emerson, 
and  he  was  right.  'The  world  is  evil  and  smells  of  grave- 
mold,'  said  Schopenhauer,  and  he  was  right.  'Life  is  like 
a  comedy  by  Moliere,'  said  George  Meredith.  And  Mere- 
dith was  right.  Each  brain  is  a  premise.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  view."  21 

The  point  of  view  of  the  person  is  determined  by  his 
habitual  ways  of  reacting,  by  his  reaction  type.  His 
reaction  type  is  determined  by  the  product  of  his  original 
constitution  and  his  life-experiences.  The  originally 
very  sensitive  person  who  is  carefully  nursed  throughout 
his  life  reacts  to  all  life-experiences  very  differently  from 
the  originally  very  sensitive  person  who  is  neglected  and 
abused  throughout  his  life.  When  we  say :  "Consider 
the  source"  what  we  mean  is :  "Make  allowance  for  his 
reaction  type." 

Although  today  psychologists  treat  quite  adequately 
the  fact  that  a  person  can  only  do  what  he  can  do,  they 
do  not  effectively  emphasize  the  equal  truth  that  what  a 
person  does  do  actually  represents  him,  really  stands  for 
him.  Everything  that  a  person  does  or  leaves  undone 
reveals  him  in  his  true  light.  Every  time  a  person  says 
or  writes  or  otherwise  expresses  anything,  he  is  express- 
ing his  self.  To  the  person  whose  mind  not  only  photo- 
graphs and  records  happenings,  but  also  thinks  about 
them,  it  is  apparent  that  no  mortal  can  keep  a  secret,  can 
keep  himself  to  himself.  If  his  lips  are  sealed,  other 
parts  of  him  are  all  the  more  eloquent.     Self-disclosure 
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fairly  oozes  from  every  pore.  Self-expression,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  too  strong  to  be  denied.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  writers  fall  back  upon  the  same  old  plots 
and  the  same  old  types  of  character  for  their  plots. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  artist's  offerings  do  not  get  away 
from  his  particular  preferences,  tastes.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  reformer's  zealous  efforts  to  change  social  conditions 
are  but  outwardly  directed  attempts  to  deal  with  his  own 
problems. 

Characteristic  reaction  patterns  appear  in  early  child- 
hood. These  noticeably  consistent  ways  of  reacting  to 
situations  in  life  appear  early  in  the  individual's  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  determined  that  in  the  early  years  of 
life  an  individual  begins  to  solve  his  problems  in  the  ways 
that  later  will  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  habits. 
It  is  during  his  first  years  that  his  sublimations  begin. 
Thus,  his  energies,  instead  of  taking  direct  channels  for 
expression,  are  swerved  here  and  there  as  the  group  dic- 
tates. When  angry,  instead  of  flying  at  his  enemy's 
throat  he  satisfies  himself  in  conventionally  approved 
ways.  Certainly  from  birth  on  he  is  made  to  feel  group 
effects  in  the  form  of  ideals  and  prohibitions.  These 
make  themselves  known  in  his  organization  as  compro- 
mise formations :  inhibitions,  substitutions,  resistances, 
and  other  organismic  defense  mechanisms.  His  par- 
ticular set  of  such  mechanisms  soon  becomes  character- 
istic of  him  alone.  Appreciation  of  this  fact  has  made 
popular  Wordsworth's  paradox :  "The  Child  is  father  of 
the  Man."  Except  for  specific  and  powerful  education, 
adult  experiences  merely  are  a  reliving  of  childhood  ex- 
periences according  to  the  pattern  laid  out  in  early  years. 
Unless  the  pattern  of  the  person  is  assaulted  by  powerful 
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and  skillful  influences,  the  adult  will  "carry  on"  with 
techniques  formed  in  the  nursery. 

Would  you  know  a  man?  Then  be  sensitive  to  his 
own  inner  nature  welling  out  into  his  thoughts  and  into 
his  silences.  Feel  for  the  union  of  his  behavior  with  his 
constitution.  Get  acquainted  with  his  compromise  for- 
mations !  Find  out,  let  us  say,  what  three  things  he 
actually  wishes  for  most,  regardless  of  how  impossible 
of  realization  they  may  be.  Learn  what  his  "secret 
practices"  are.  What  are  his  habits,  his  consistencies  ? 
Where  does  he  vacillate  ?  Determine  just  where  he 
has  acknowledged  defeat.  WThat  are  his  resolutions  ? 
What  do  his  mannerisms  stand  for  ?  What  are  his  pre- 
ferred stories  or  jokes  ?  Find  out  what  he  prays  for  at 
night ! 

IV.     SUGGESTIBILITY   OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Significance  of  maris  teachability \  The  person's  original 
constitution,  which  is  relatively  permanent,  does  not 
alone  determine  the  manner  in  which  he  will  react  to  his 
world.  This  claim  is  the  basic  conviction  of  the  mental 
hygienist.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  man,  above  all 
other  living  creatures,  is  a  docile,  educable  being.  His 
constitution  enjoys  the  property  of  suggestibility  —  that 
state  of  readiness  to  identify  the  self  with  the  other-than- 
self  which  is  the  faculty  underlying  all  education. 
When  he  cannot  identify  himself  with  the  world,  then 
he  may  change  himself.  The  child,  for  example,  finding 
that  he  cannot  change  the  world  so  that  the  language  of 
his  "goos"  and  gurgles  brings  him  what  he  wants,  bestirs 
himself  and  learns  to  talk.  It  is  this  ability  to  learn 
which  is  highly  instrumental  in  making  possible  man's 
successful  adjustments  to  his  changing  world.     The  pos- 
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sibility  which  each  individual  possesses,  of  being  taught 
something,  takes  the  shade  of  fatalism  out  of  life. 
Destiny  becomes  an  outcome  for  which  each  individual, 
in  part,  at  least,  is  himself  responsible. 

Through  education,  man  can  be  provided  with  insight 
regarding  his  suggestible,  teachable  constitutional  set-up, 
as  it  was  in  essence  and  as  it  has  been  modified  by  ex- 
perience. His  life-reactions  are  somewhat  within  his 
own  control.  Because  a  man  can  learn  from  other 
people  does  not  imply  that  he  cannot  think  for  himself. 
"The  mind  of  him  who  is  bent  upon  making  a  living  use 
of  philosophy  soon  discovers  how  unwise  it  is  to  see  the 
world  through  any  other  windows  save  those  which  he 
has  polished  and  stained  for  himself." 22  By  learning,  by 
realizing  himself  more  completely,  he  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  think  for  himself  in  a  wholesome  way. 

Temperament.  Temperament  is  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  first  fronts  the  world.  The  temperament 
is  a  protective  mechanism  of  the  constitution.  It  is  to 
the  constitution  much  as  the  censor  or  conscience  is  to 
consciousness.  It  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the  rela- 
tively rigid  constitution  and  the  flux  of  environment 
which  is  continually  bombarding  the  essential  self. 
Temperament  "draws"  some  blows  and  makes  some 
more  telling.  Through  the  broad  sweep  of  the  years, 
temperament  is  a  selective  factor  in  the  personality.  A 
man's  temperament  largely  determines  what  influences  of 
the  environment  will  hold  key  to  his  inner  self,  what 
influences  must  knock  to  be  admitted,  and  what  influ- 
ences will  be  locked  out. 

We  have  noted  that  higher  human  behavior  is 
secondary  to,  and  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon,  the 
simple  primary  activities  and  "affectivities"  resident  in 
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the*  individual's  constitution.  Thus,  what  we  understand 
by  the  temperament  of  the  individual  is  a  constitutional 
property  closely  related  to  the  emotional  and  impulsive 
life  of  the  person.  In  the  temperament  we  find  the 
earliest,  most  primitive,  bio-psychic  manifestations  of  the 
constitution.  More  than  any  other  constitutional  prop- 
erty, temperament  bridges  the  body  and  the  mind. 
Temperament  is  man's  constitution  at  work.  Deeply 
anchored  in  the  whole  constitution,  it  is  clearly  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  physiology.  Least  protected  by 
the  constitutional  properties,  temperament  is  likewise  the 
most  sensitive  to  influence.  Indeed,  and  happily  for 
the  educationalist,  it  is  quite  widely  believed  that 
temperament  can  be  altered  by  experience. 

Over  and  above  the  everyday  purposes  of  an  ele- 
mentary-school curriculum,  education  finds  its  higher 
justification  and  opportunity  for  service  in  changing 
some  temperaments  and  in  fortifying  others.  The  two 
following  questions  stand  in  the  ratio  of  fifty  to  one  in 
importance  and  significance.  The  reader  may  choose 
which  is  the  more  important.  (1)  How  high  do  my 
pupils  score  on  their  achievement  tests  because  of  my 
teaching?  (2)  How  is  my  teaching  affecting  the  tem- 
peraments of  my  pupils  ? 

In  reference  to  the  modifiability  of  temperament,  the 
geneticist  says : 

"It  appears  indeed  probable,  from  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  and  the  trend  of  discovery,  that  the  following 
sweeping  statements  will  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  justified  : 

"(1)  All  characteristics  of  organisms  may  be  altered  by 
changing  the  genes ;  provided  we  can  learn  how  to  change 
the  proper  genes. 

"(2)  All  characteristics  may  be  altered  by  changing  the 
environmental  conditions  under  which  the   organism   de- 
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velops ;  provided  that  we  learn  what  conditions  to  change 
and  how  to  change  them. 

"(3)  Any  kind  of  change  of  characteristics  that  can  be 
induced  by  altering  genes,  can  likewise  be  induced  (if  we 
know  how)  by  altering  conditions." 23 

How  effectively  this  attitude  of  the  modern  scientist 
takes  the  hopelessness  out  of  life  !  How  scientific  assur- 
ance that  we  can  modify  even  our  original  natures  puts 
to  rout  the  despair  accompanying  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  do  nothing  at  all  about  anything. 

Examples  of  personality  reaction  types.  An  individual's 
reactions  to  his  life-experiences  will  be  colored  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  his  temperament,  be  that  temperament 
sensitive,  tender,  impulsive,  excitable,  explosive,  or  what 
not.  Personalities  of  like  temperament  develop  similar 
ways  of  rationalizing  their  behavior  so  that  the  reactions 
of  one  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  descriptive  of  the 
class. 

A  young  man  of  sensitive  temperament,  of  whom  his 
relatives  made  a  characteristic  remark :  "It  is  as  though 
he  has  encased  himself  in  a  suit  of  armor,"  reluctantly 
gave  his  life-story,  stressing  that  no  one  understood  him. 
His  spontaneous  remarks  were  few.  His  most  common 
responses  were  evasive,  uncommunicative,  uninviting 
ones  such  as:  "I  don't  know,"  "Maybe,"  "I  guess  so," 
"I  forget."  Instead  of  dealing  thoroughly  with  a  reality, 
he  commonly  slanted  away  with  the  weak  transition 
"Well,  anyway.  .  ." 

One  person  of  impulsive  temperament  character- 
istically gave  the  examiner  a  life-narrative  involving 
numerous  escapades  brought  about  by  her  acting  on 
impulse.     Her  story  was  punctuated  by  the  reiteration 
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of  the  remarks :  "I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  "I  was 
sorry  afterwards"  and  "They  didn't  understand  me." 

Another  young  person  of  excitable  temperament  reani- 
mated incidents  in  her  life,  using  superlatives  frequently 
and  showing  hasty  judgments,  and  contradictions.  Some 
of  her  most  commonly  recurring  remarks  were  :  "I 
don't  know  — I  just  did  it  without  thinking,"  "I  got  mad 
and  .  .  ."  "Yes,  I  mean  no  .  .  ."  "It  seems  to  me  now 
that  I  couldn't  have  done  some  of  the  things  I  did." 
"I  can't  keep  out  of  trouble  ;  I've  always  been  that  way," 
"My  family  don't  understand  me." 

The  reality  of  each  individual  is  peculiarly  modified  so 
that  everything  is  seen  by  him  through  his  temperament. 
As  the  internationally  identified  George  Bernard  Shaw 
has  popularized  this  claim :  "Better  keep  yourself  clean 
and  bright ;  you  are  the  window  through  which  you 
must  see  the  world."  One  must  avoid  dangers  in  think- 
ing as  exemplified  by  the  tender,  explosive,  engineering 
student  who  wrote  in  his  examination  :  "To  every  action 
there  is  an  opposite  and  violent*  reaction."  The  wise 
employer  of  teachers  asks  first :  "What  is  the  tempera- 
ment of  this  candidate?"  and  second,  "What  degrees 
does  he  hold?"  The  teacher,  in  trying  to  understand 
his  pupil,  should  study  his  temperament  with  the  same 
assiduousness  with  which  he  now  studies  the  pupil's  score 
on  intelligence  and  educational  tests. 

Growth  of  temperament.  It  is  from  the  interaction  of 
temperament  and  experience  that  the  character  of  the 
individual  emerges.  One's  temperament  is  not  fixed  as 
is  one's  eye  color  nor  does  it  grow  independent  of  the 

*  The  author's  italics.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  slip  of  the 
tongue  (or  pen)  which  often  reveals  what  one  is  desperately  trying 
to  hide. 
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environment,  as  does  his  stature.  Temperament  is 
always  developing  and  becoming.  This  is  why  it  really 
matters  what  kind  of  a  neighborhood  one  grows  up  in, 
what  kind  of  a  school  one  attends,  what  kind  of  a  family 
one  is  a  member  of.  "At  the  first  moment  when  our 
temperament  encounters  another  temperament  all  these 
delicate  feelers  retreat  and  curl  up,  drawing  inwards  and 
curling  back  like  the  feelers  of  sea-anemones.  If  the 
Nature  we  are  encountering  be  unsympathetic,  all  that 
we  shall  present  to  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger's  ap- 
proach will  be  a  shapeless  jelly-like  substance ;  but  if  this 
other  mind  turns  out  to  be  akin  to  our  own  or  possessed 
of  something  in  common  with  our  own,  then,  by  slow 
degrees,  these  spiritual  antennae  of  our  secret  being  will 
reappear,  and  will  begin  to  expand  and  shimmer  in  the 
wave  and  the  sun  of  that  other's  comprehension." 24 
Thus  friends  and  enemies,  partners  and  competitors,  in- 
terests and  boredoms,  influences  which  help  and  hurt  are 
brought  into  being. 

Factors  of  hereditary  and  constitutional  moment  pre- 
dispose the  person's  mode  of  behavior.  Here  again,  the 
Greeks  had  a  word  for  it  in  their  designation  of  the  vary- 
ing temperaments  of  mankind  as  "humors."  "Most  of 
the  frightful  cruelties  inflicted  on  men  during  the  past 
have  arisen  simply  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  arising 
through  a  difference  in  temperament."  25 

Through  observation  of  what  others  do,  we  gain  in- 
sight into  our  own  problems.  Furthermore  it  is  through 
being  affected  by  the  behavior  of  others  that  we  are  able 
to  modify  our  temperaments  so  that  we  can  develop 
character  that  is  like  the  character  of  others.  Of  all  the 
steering  forces,  of  all  the  directing  forces  belonging  to 
the  person,  character  is  the  strongest,  the  most  effective. 
It  matters  little  to  the  group  how  much  individual  mem- 
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bers  vary  among  themselves  otherwise,  so  long  as  they 
have  characters  in  common.  As  the  group  evaluates  it, 
character  is  almost  synonymous  with  conscience,  or  even 
with  person. 

One  cannot  outline  temperaments  according  to 
whether  personally  they  are  helpful  or  harmful  in  any 
clean-cut  dichotomy.  This  is  true  because  (a)  tem- 
peraments which  are  apt  to  be  burdensome  and  a  lia- 
bility under  certain  life-circumstances  may  be  assets 
under  others ;  (b)  temperaments  which  are  apt  to  be 
helpful  and  an  asset  on  one  life  course  may  be  very 
inadequate  on  another.  The  fact  is  that  extremes  of 
temperamental  qualities  which  experience  controls, 
moderates,  and  directs  wisely,  are  productive  of  the  rich- 
est kind  of  living.  Temperaments  that  are  thus  wisely 
treated  by  experience  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
development  of  strong,  wholesome  characters.  It  takes 
many  different  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world,  even 
if  this  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  that  it  has  lost  its 
significance  for  us.  Furthermore,  the  world  is  so  full 
of  situations  that  the  possibilities  for  either  happiness  or 
unhappiness  resulting  from  placing  different  kinds  of 
people  in  different  kinds  of  situations  are  innumerable. 

V.       INEFFECTIVENESS    OF    STANDARDIZED   EDUCATIONAL 
MEASURES 

Interplay  of  constitution  and  circumstance.  That  one's 
constitution  is  present  in  all  social  intercourse  and  that 
self-reference  colors  every  act  is  axiomatic.  For  exam- 
ple, how  often  do  we  find  our  relatives  and  friends  (and 
even  ourselves)  practicing  unskillful  subterfuges  and 
even  convincing  themselves  that  their  falsifications  are 
true  and  credible.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  deceive 
ourselves  most  easily  in  our  estimation  of  our  ability  to 
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dupe  others.  How  pithily  Emerson  describes  the  force 
of  the  constitution !  "What  you  are  stands  over  you 
the  while,  and  thunders  so  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say  to  the  contrary."  A  man  cannot  be  expected  to 
change  his  color  offhand.  His  philosophy  is  where  his 
power  is.     He  believes  what  "comes  natural"  to  him. 

A  provokingly  apt  analogy  has  been  drawn  between 
the  negative  of  a  film  and  the  individual's  constitution. 
It  is  possible  to  develop  only  what  is  on  the  film.  So  too, 
in  the  case  of  the  constitution  it  is  possible  to  develop 
only  what  is  there.  How  rarely  do  we  know  all  the 
potentialities  of  the  constitution !  As  in  the  case  of  the 
film,  so  with  the  constitution,  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  developed  may  not  be.  Furthermore,  one  can 
select  at  random  any  individual  on  the  street  and  some- 
times with  amazingly  little  power  over  him,  "spoil  his 
chances."  However,  one  cannot  enlarge  over  that  per- 
son's physiological  limitations.  As  has  already  been 
emphasized,  we  can  do  only  what  we  can  do. 

Life  circumstances  limit  self-expression.  One  thing  is 
certain;  of  what  we  can  do,  we  do  not  do  all.  Rather, 
we  do  only  what  we  have  a  chance  to  do.  Moreover, 
many  of  us  have  never  had  the  opportunity  for  either  the 
acceptance  or  the  refusal  of  certain  experiences.  The 
author  will  never  know  how  he  would  have  performed 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  reader,  per- 
chance, will  never  put  his  constitution  to  test  and  prove 
himself  a  wise  or  unwise  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  But,  of  what  we  can  do  (constitution)  and 
have  the  chance  to  do  (circumstance),  we  do  according 
to  certain,  well-established,  educational  principles.  The 
one  exception  to  the  limitation  of  circumstance  is  that 
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some  types  of  constitution  can  force  circumstance  more 
readily  than  can  others.  For  example,  of  ten  professors 
equally  competent  as  scientists,  one  may  possess  con- 
stitutional traits  of  assertiveness  which  will  lead  him  to 
a  department  headship  and  to  the  advantages  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, while  the  others,  less  immodest  and  less  gar- 
rulous, perhaps,  will  find  their  satisfactions  in  scholarship 
rather  than  in  committee  meetings. 

There  is  no  biological  confirmation  for  the  belief  that 
wrongdoers  are  possessed  of  the  devil.  "Men  act  un- 
justly, because  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  because 
they  prefer  their  own  satisfaction  to  that  of  others. 
They  act  always  to  secure  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves :  no  one  is  a  villain  gratis  ;  there  is  always  a  deter- 
mining motive,  and  that  motive  is  always  an  interested 
one." 26  The  all-important  obstacles  to  "right  living"  in 
the  most  pliant  sense  of  the  term  can  be  sought  in  either 
or  both  of  two  places.  One  place  is  in  the  constitution; 
the  other  is  in  circumstance.  "I  am  the  very  slave  of 
Circumstance  And  Impulse,— borne  away  with  every 
breath!"27 

Since  no  two  constitutions  are  alike,  it  is  reasonable 
to  concede  that  no  two  people  meet  life-situations  in  just 
exactly  the  same  way.  We  expect  siblings  (more  so, 
identical  twins)  and  somewhat  less  so  more  remote  rela- 
tives to  resemble  each  other  in  personality  reactions. 
Popularly  we  express  these  beliefs  in  some  such  terms 
as  "all  painted  by  the  same  brush"  and  less  complimen- 
tarily,  "all  kicked  by  the  same  mule."  To  temper  con- 
jectures of  this  sort,  use  should  be  made  of  the  second 
important  obstacle  to  "right  living"  — that  of  circum- 
stance. By  circumstance,  is  meant  the  powerful,  dy- 
namic, situational  forces  exertive  among  human  beings 
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and  particularly  among  siblings.  Such  awareness  makes 
intelligible  for  us  the  many  instances  in  which  a  person 
goes  just  about  as  far  "to  the  bad"  as  his  sibling  goes  "to 
the  good." 

Two  siblings  tend  to  have  similar  constitutions  so  that 
they  can  react  to  similar  extents.  However,  if  a  home 
is  pleasant  for  one  of  them,  the  human  competitive  spirit 
is  so  great  that  the  home  may  become  automatically  un- 
pleasant for  the  other.  Hence  one  sibling  can  be  shaped 
as  far  in  one  direction  as  the  other  can  be  shaped  in  the 
opposite  direction.  One  sibling  can  be  developing  a 
happy  life-outlook  while  his  brother  of  similar  constitu- 
tional endowments  can  be  developing  an  attitude  of 
bitterness  and  anemic  grievance.  Indeed,  we  might 
anticipate  such  a  representation  of  extremes  where  the 
personality-shaping  forces  (similar  constitutional  make- 
up and  dissimilar  family  relationships)  are  at  hand  to 
produce  them. 

When  we  see  persons  from  the  perspective  of  their 
constitutions  and  their  circumstances,  we  are  given 
greater  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  This  man- 
ner of  viewing  the  human  group  as  varying  in  its -con- 
stituency and  locale  reveals  the  difficulties  besetting 
those  who  would  standardize  and  reform  human  inter- 
ests. Social  workers  must  be  widely  informed  as  to 
people  and  places  so  that  they  can  avoid  the  absurdity 
that  Burke  pointed  out,  of  "drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  an  whole  people."  We  are  reminded  of  the  tru- 
isms that  might  makes  right  and  that  so  many  laws  argue 
so  many  sins.  Aiuch  social  reform  makes  disappointing 
progress  because  deep-seated,  biological  preferences 
which  can  be  denied  in  the  lecture,  nevertheless,  are  vig- 
orous in  the  street. 
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The  following  statements  subsume  much  of  the  mean- 
ing in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter  on  constitu- 
tion. The  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  next  chapter  is 
to  review  these  declarations. 

1.  The  individual's  constitution  consists  of  his  entire  being 

representing  his  animal  and  human  development. 

2.  No  two  people  can  have  the  same  constitution. 

3.  It  is  each  person's  birthright  to  have  an  individual  hear- 

ing, to  be  considered  unique. 

4.  The  placing  of  the  "normal"  constitution  is  a  matter  of 

statistics. 

5.  Ideals  set  up  by  the  group  operate  to  level  individuals. 

6.  The    average    person    responds    to    the    best    kind    of 

therapy ;  that  is,  he  can  be  helped  to  help  himself. 

7.  Subjective  judgments  have  a  constitutional  source  and 

reflect  the  constitution's  strengths  and  frailties. 

8.  Emotions  color  our  most  dispassionate  thinking. 

9.  A  man  of  healthy,  well-balanced  constitution  from  the 

social  standpoint  tends  to  think  straight ;  conversely, 
a  man  of  poorly  balanced  constitution  from  the  social 
standpoint  tends  to  reason  poorly. 

10.  The  grace  and  well-being  of  the  body  give  smoothness 

and  good  sense  to  the  mind. 

11.  All  that  the  intellect  alone  is  capable  of  doing  is  decid- 

ing that  something  is  or  is  not  something  else. 

12.  The  emotional  tone  gives  to  the  thinking  process  its 

meaning. 

13.  Valuable  judgments  come  from  the  individuals  of  rich- 

est identifications. 

14.  An  individual's  entire  constitution,  not  just  his  brain, 

speaks  for  him. 

15.  We  tend  to  believe  that  others  should  do  or  think  as 

we  do. 

16.  To  check  with  broad  reality,  a  person  should  know 

wherein  his  constitution  differs  from  that  of  others 
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and  wherein  his  life-experiences  have  differed  from 
those  of  others. 

17.  Constitution  and  circumstance  in  combination  underlie 

behavior  differences. 

18.  Both    constitution    and    circumstance    are    modifiable 

forces. 

19.  No  two  people  have  either  the  same  constitution  or  ex- 

perience the  same  circumstances. 

20.  Some  people  have  more  similar  constitutions  and  cir- 

cumstances than  have  others ;  that  is,  they  are  similar 
"reaction  types." 


CHAPTER  VII 

Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through 
an  intermediate  state  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
twilight. 

—  Coleridge 

ORIENTATION   WITHIN   THE 
PERSONALITY 

I.       IDENTIFICATION   A   MEANS   OF    GROWTH 

Self-insight.  The  purpose  of  the  two  chapters  which 
follow  might  be  likened  to  teaching  the  person  to  look 
both  ways  before  crossing  the  street  —  in  other  words,  to 
teaching  him  reasonable  self-insight  and  natural  world- 
outlook.  The  purpose  of  human  activities  already  has 
been  summed  up  sagely  but  in  the  too  simple  formula : 
"to  transform  as  much  as  possible  of  the  matter  on  the 
earth's  surface  into  human  bodies."1  Such  limited  ac- 
tivities tell  but  half  of  the  story.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  only  other  purpose  of  man's  activities  is  to  transform 
on  to  the  earth's  surface  as  much  as  possible  of  his  con- 
stitutional nature.  Again,  we  encounter  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  world-identification  and  self -projection. 

"Throughout  their  lives  individuals  find  themselves  in 
recurrent  antagonisms  toward  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  constitute  'society.'  The  antagonisms  may  take  any 
number  of  forms  and  intensities,  from  the  mere  withdrawal 
of  sullenness  to  the  active  aggressions  of  rebellious  rage. 
Discipline  and  doctrine,  imposed  to  subdue  conflict,  also  be- 
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get  them.     Conflict  is  both  the  primary  and  the  eventual 
relationship  of  individuals  to  the  'social  order.' 

"...  A  situation  in  which  desire  is  suppressed,  the  will 
blocked,  enterprise  obstructed  and  effort  frustrated,  will 
turn  the  individual's  dammed-up  energies  back  upon  him- 
self ;  it  will  throw  his  personality  into  that  state  of  dis- 
equilibrium which  is  marked  in  animals  by  rapid,  restless 
searching  and  seeking  movements ;  in  man  by  uneasiness, 
excitement  and  a  continuous  flow  of  language.  The  gates 
of  memory  are  shaken  loose  and  inert  recollection  becomes 
dynamic  reflection  which  focalizes  the  individual's  whole 
past  on  the  disturbing  situation."2 

The  person  reaches  deep  into  his  constitutional  nature 
to  find  the  means  for  dealing  with  ever-changing  con- 
ditions. Constitutional  nature  is  but  one  master  tool  for 
shaping  the  person ;  the  other  is  life  circumstance.  De- 
pending upon  their  knowledge  regarding  them,  people 
are  varyingly  skillful  in  the  use  of  these  tools.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  facts  which  will 
provide  the  person  with  reasonable  self-insight,  with  the 
skillful  use  of  this  tool.  The  ages  of  man.  Whoever 
reads  carefully  the  following  worldly-wise  perspective 
of  every  man's  rise  and  fall,  it  is  promised,  will  find  a 
meaning  that  was  wanting  when  he  memorized  it  in  high- 
school  days. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then  the  whining  school  boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
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Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :  Then  a  soldier ; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :  And  then,  the  justice ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything."3 

With  what  excellent  insight  into  human  nature  has 
Shakespeare  written ! 

Problems  for  the  mental  hygienist  occur  as  long  as 
there  is  life.  Parents  bring  their  infants  to  him  because 
they  do  not  cry  just  right,  or  their  grandparents  because 
they  are  just  becoming  behavior  problems.  In  briefly 
sketching  the  integration  and  disintegration  of  the  in- 
dividual through  the  various  phases  of  life,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  following  stages  of  growth. 

Infanthood.  In  infancy,  one  finds  the  adequate  or  de- 
fective start  of  the  person.  It  is  then  that  such  impor- 
tant habits  as  eating  and  sleeping  and  elimination  are 
established.  In  earliest  years  are  laid  down  the  roots  of 
later  behavior  patterns.  The  acquisition  of  new  expe- 
riences goes  on  at  a  very  great  rate.  At  this  stage  the 
environment  is  very  misleading  to  the  individual.     It  is 
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such  as  to  develop  in  him  the  illusion  of  great  power. 
He  has  but  to  cry  and  his  slightest  wish  is  granted. 

Childhood.  In  childhood  are  found  important  indices 
to  the  person's  intellectual  level,  social  adjustability,  and 
general  efficiency.  The  child  learns  his  mother's 
methods  and  his  father's  methods  and  employs  them  him- 
self. From  such  nuclei  of  behavior  grow  his  methods  of 
reacting  to  "other"  people.  He  begins  to  lose  his  con- 
centration upon  himself  in  the  growing  considerations 
of  others.  He  is  not  only  dependent  now  but  he  is 
made  to  feel  his  dependence.  He  is  being  educated  to 
the  fact  that  his  wishes  do  not  always  correspond  with 
the  facts;  that  crying,  for  instance,  will  not  suffice  to 
bring  a  solution  for  all  his  problems.  At  this  age  the 
family  circle  and  the  classroom  largely  constitute  his  en- 
vironment and  have  their  profoundest  effects. 

Adolescence.  Then  comes  adolescence,  the  awkward 
age,  the  transition  period  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
Widespread  bodily  and  environmental  changes  occur 
here.  Adolescence  is  the  period  of  intensive  building  of 
social  ideals  and  prohibitions.  New  social  patterns  must 
be  acquired.  Etiquette  must  be  considered.  A  social 
technique  is  groped  for.  The  life-situation  becomes  in- 
creasingly complicated.  The  environment  widens  be- 
yond the  desk  and  the  fireside.  There  is  much  in  life 
not  under  control. 

Adulthood.  Next  comes  adulthood.  The  very  laws  of 
the  land  change  for  a  man  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
long  before  he  is  acclimated  to  his  new  estate.  Marriage, 
parenthood,  work  —  what  a  battery  of  personality  tests ! 
Generally,  by  this  time  he  has  either  succeeded  or  failed 
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in  acquiring  patterns  for  social  adjustment.  His  situa- 
tion now  may  even  include  world  affairs.  Certainly  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  so  that,  while  in  a  measure  still  con- 
trolled, he  himself  is  exerting  more  and  more  control  in 
self  and  life  affairs. 

Involution.  Then  occurs  another  important  "change  in 
life,"  the  menopausal  period.  Again  widespread  bodily 
changes  occur.  The  greater  part  of  life  has  been  spent. 
The  general  body  and  mental  functions  are  less  plastic ; 
there  is  less  endurance.  From  this  time  on  the  view  is 
not  towards  the  future,  but  rather  towards  the  past. 
Many  people  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  period  a  good 
deal  of  bowing  of  heads  and  wringing  of  hands.  The 
tables  are  being  turned  both  within  and  without  the 
family  circle.  Young  men  and  young  women  are  "com- 
ing up."  From  here  on,  especially,  life  is  a  downhill 
course  headed  ultimately  for  disintegration.  Here  is  a 
need  for  mental  hygiene.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
a  book  on  mental  hygiene  intended  specifically  for  old 
and  growing-old  persons. 

Senility.  Now  the  protoplasm  has  become  old  ;  the  rate 
of  living  has  slowed  up.  For  the  old  the  present  is  far 
less  engrossing  than  the  past.  The  old  man  becomes 
more  and  more  egocentric  in  nature  as  his  mental  de- 
terioration increases  until  he  finally  becomes  as  narcis- 
sistic, selfish,  and  generally  unconcerned  about  others  as 
he  was  when  an  infant.  In  senility  there  is  a  physiologi- 
cal regression  to  simple,  primitive  behavior.  Memory 
and  judgment  go  until  finally  the  old  person  does  little 
more  than  vegetate.  His  life-situation  correspondingly 
narrows  so  that  his  personal  environment  is  finally  not 
much  wider  than  the  nursery. 
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The  meaning  of  personality .  A  good  definition  of  per- 
sonality, the  real  issue  among  human  individuals,  is  that 
which  describes  it  as  the  socially  conditioned  biopsy  chic 
life  of  the  organism.  Probably  what  we  mean  by  our 
own  personality  is  the  agglutination  or  amassing  of  atti- 
tudes and  ideas  that  we  call  our  own  past.  A  valuable 
conception  of  this  sum-total  has  been  formulated  for  us : 

"Thus  the  thread  of  our  events  is  formed  in  our  memory  ; 
at  every  moment  we  look  back  on  a  portion ;  a  day  never 
passes  without  our  having  frequently  reverted  back,  and 
sometimes  far  back  in  the  chain,  sometimes,  by  means  of 
abbreviatory  processes,  to  events  separated  from  the  present 
moment  by  many  months  and  many  years.  .  .  Add  to  the 
recollection  of  my  events  and  to  the  idea  of  my  powers  a 
last  idea  similarly  renewed  and  strengthened  at  every  mo- 
ment bv  experience,  that  of  the  bodv  which  I  call  mine, 
and  which  is  distinguished  bv  sharply  divided  characteristics 
from  all  others,  being  the  only  one  which  answers  to  my 
touch  by  a  sensation  of  contact,  the  only  one  whose  changes 
excite  sensations  in  me  without  an  intermediate,  the  only 
one  in  which  my  will  is  capable  of  exciting  changes  with- 
out an  intermediate,  the  only  one  in  which  the  sensations  I 
ascribe  to  myself  appear  to  be  situated."4 

The  personality  is  what  we  mean  in  ordinary  speech 
when  we  use  the  personal  pronoun  "I."  The  "I"  stands 
for  the  memory  of  personal  events,  the  accretion  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  bound  up  in  one  bundle  of  being. 

Wholesome  personality  integration  dependent  oji  well- 
organized  system  of  values.  Each  individual  has  a  main 
personality  nucleus  of  relatively  stable  properties  which 
"stands  near  the  middle"  and  gives  a  certain  consistency 
and  solidarity  to  the  person.     "The  truth  is  that  every 
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man  and  every  woman  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
some  sort  of  patched-up,  thrown-together  philosophy  of 
life,  a  concretion  of  accumulated  reactions  gathered 
round  this  nucleus  of  personality.  What,  however,  de- 
notes the  cultured  person  is  the  conscious  banking  up  of 
this  philosophy  of  his  own,  its  protection  from  disinte- 
gration elements,  the  guiding  of  its  channel-bed  through 
jungles  of  brutality  and  stupidity."  5 

Mental  hygienists  find  widespread  among  people  a  no- 
table lack  of  sensible  budgeting  or  directing  of  human 
energy.  This  defect  is  observable  in  inadequate  self  and 
world-orientation.  The  amelioration  of  this  lack  of  or- 
der and  plan  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
mental  hygienists.  This  is  a  vital  point.  The  chief  pos- 
session of  a  superior  person  and  the  chief  lack  of  an 
inferior  person  is  a  well-organized  system  of  values,  ideas, 
ideals  —  values  which  act  like  beacons  and  buoys  on  the 
sea  of  everyday  living.  This  well-ordered  system  of 
drives,  purposes,  and  values  may  be  possessed  quite  un- 
consciously by  such  rough  and  ready  personalities  as, 
for  example,  the  forceful  day  laborer.  On  the  other 
hand  they  may  be  possessed  consciously.  Their  owner 
may  know  he  has  them,  as  in  the  case  of  a  worldly-wise 
priest  or  philosopher. 

In  studying  ourselves  or  others  we  must  first  appraise 
carefully  the  kind  of  integration  existing  among  the  chief 
pushes  and  pulls  of  the  person.  We  must  remember  that 
many  failures  and  hence  many  problems  in  personality 
control  are  due  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  ideals, 
purposes,  and  values,  each  of  which  may  be  creditable 
in  itself  but  all  of  which  are  failing  to  work  together  as 
a  team.  Not  only  must  a  man  have  good  horses  but 
horses  that  are  willing  to  work  together.    Well-knit  or- 
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ganization,  well-ordered  integration  of  the  various  fac- 
tors of  the  personality  is  always  of  prime  concern. 
"What,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  the  background  of 
all  one's  days  and  of  all  one's  experience,  is  a  certain  ha- 
bitual philosophy  of  life,  resolving  itself  into  a  confront- 
ing of  the  'not-self  by  a  consciously  integrated  self." 6 

Order  within  the  person  shows  itself  in  well-ordered 
behavior.  Disorder  likewise  shows  itself  in  disordered 
behavior.  Study  the  person's  habitual  ways  of  reacting 
if  you  would  know  how  he  is  ordered,  or  integrated 
within.  The  unstable,  inconsistent  person  is  the  poorly 
integrated  person.  How  often  the  mental  hygienist  en- 
counters the  child  who  in  a  fit  of  temper  knifes  his 
brother  and  at  another  time  in  a  fit  of  compassion  takes 
a  fly  outdoors  rather  than  swat  it ! 

We  have  pictured  the  personality  as  a  field  of  battle 
where  instinctive  drives  and  social  aspirations  struggle 
for  co-ordination.  We  have  traced  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  the  still-too-obscure  past, 
endeavoring  to  show  our  kinship  with  our  ancestors  and 
the  constitutional  properties  peculiar  to  men.  Now  let 
us  analyze  further  the  nature  of  this  conflict.  We  admit 
conflict  as  a  basic  premise  of  life,  but  in  efficient  "carry- 
ing on"  conflict  must  be  subordinated  to  some  consistent 
plan.  How  does  the  personality  most  effectively  mobi- 
lize its  powers  ?  How  can  we  get  our  bearings  so  that 
the  potentially  antagonistic  elements  in  our  nature  may 
function  harmoniously  ?  W7hat  are  the  rules  of  the 
game  ?  These  are  the  questions  you  and  I  must  answer 
as  we  guide  ourselves  and  counsel  others. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  has  a  double  purpose  ;  namely, 
to  encourage  the  understanding  of  people  and  to  further 
personality  growth.  These  two  considerations  cannot 
be  treated  apart  from  each  other.     They  are  parts  of 
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one  process,  the  process  of  "growing  up"  instead  of 
growing  backwards  or  to  the  side. 

Rule  1.  Knoiu  people.  More  or  less  empirically  the 
teachers  of  the  world  have  always  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  knowledge  of  self.  So  we  are  told : 
"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan;  The 
proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man"  7  and  "all  our  Knowl- 
edge is,  Ourselves  to  Know."  8  The  best  way  to  dis- 
cover ourselves  is  to  explore  other  people.  The  best 
way  really  to  find  out  something  about  all  human  beings 
is  to  explore  ourselves.  This  is  why  self-knowledge, 
paradoxically  enough,  is  so  important  as  a  social  goal. 
The  nature  of  our  own  projections  (our  inner  self- 
concerns)  determines  what  we  are  to  receive  from  life. 
Another  way  of  expressing  the  idea  is  to  say  that  what 
we  gtt  out  of  life  is  likely  to  be  what  we  put  into  it. 
We  must  learn  when  to  talk,  and  when  to  be  silent ; 
when  to  act,  and  when  to  rest ;  when  to  change  things, 
and  when  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  Here  we  might 
recall  Disraeli's  adage  :  "Next  to  knowing  when  to  seize 
an  opportunity,  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to 
know  when  to  forego  an  advantage."  This  advice  is 
undoubtedly  as  applicable  to  meeting  and  knowing  peo- 
ple as  to  any  other  kind  of  opportunity. 

As  a  knowledge  of  self  leads  to  knowledge  of  others, 
so  knowledge  of  others  leads  to  improved  knowledge  of 
self.  Both  are  parts  of  the  same  process.  Hopefully, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  no  individual  has  enriched 
himself  to  the  full  with  regard  to  his  possible  projections 
and  identifications.  A  great  number  of  sage  expressions 
strongly  witness  the  force  of  knowledge  :  "A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dang'rous  thing."  °  Also  counsels  Horace  Mann, 
"We  are  created  in  ignorance  and  in  weakness,  for  the 
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very  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  feel  the  conscious  delight 
of  gathering  in  knowledge  and  of  growing  stronger  in 
virtue."  The  person  whose  fund  of  knowledge  has 
stopped  growing  is  a  dead  person. 

Again  and  again  must  we  emphasize  that  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  people  and  of  their  reactions  is 
the  first  requisite  for  those  who  seek  growth.  "Only  so 
much  do  I  know,  as  I  have  lived." 10  The  ability  to  eval- 
uate human  beings  and  their  life-situations  demands  a 
wide  experience  in  relation  to  people  and  places.  The 
first  thing  for  the  reader  to  do,  is  to  understand  people. 

Rule  2— Know  communities.  Second  in  importance  is 
another  principle  of  growth :  Work  for  a  reliable  and 
comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  community  with  its  many 
cross  sections  ;  study  the  community  in  which  the  person 
lives  and  reacts.  A  person  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  his  social  environment  any  more  than  a  heart  can 
be  understood  apart  from  its  relation  to  veins,  arteries, 
and  other  mechanisms  of  nutrition.  No  two  people 
have  the  same  environment.  Each  individual  places  a 
unique  emphasis  upon  various  areas  in  his  surroundings. 
Some  people,  even  in  our  largest  cities,  rarely  have  any 
life  outside  one  city  block,  just  as  in  our  smallest  hamlets 
some  people  have  interests  reaching  into  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth  !  For  some  individuals  the  fact  that  the  city 
is  broken  up  into  wards  makes  little  or  no  difference. 
Some  people  have  a  path  worn  to  the  city  library";  some 
people  rarely  swerve  from  the  beaten  path  between  home 
and  work. 

So  far  as  the  given  person  is  concerned,  a  city  consists 
of  something  far  different  from  down-town,  residential 
and  suburban  districts,  and  of  more  than  an  "above"  and 
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"below"  the  tracks.  Each  person  has  in  his  environment 
his  own  special  set  of  industrial  centers  to  deal  with,  de- 
linquency areas  to  avoid,  marts  to  patronize,  danger 
zones  to  flee,  paths  of  greater  and  lesser  resistances  to 
follow.  Each  person  sees  his  environment  through  his 
own  special  perspective. 

A  young  man  just  entering  psychiatry  often  recom- 
mends state  hospital  care  for  patients  whereas  an  older 
person  may  know  that  the  patient's  home  community 
can  deal  best  with  the  problem.  City  police  have  dives 
to  comb  and  lists  of  possible  suspects  whom  they  ques- 
tion when  various  crimes  have  been  committed.  Busi- 
ness men  know  which  customers'  checks  to  cash. 
Teachers  know  where  to  begin  looking  when  there  is 
classroom  trouble.  We  can  take  any  apparently  "same 
environment"  and  describe  it  in  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  are  people  who  share  it. 

To  widen  one's  vista  regarding  human  relations  one 
must  be  able  to  identify  himself  with  different  kinds  of 
persons  and  places.  The  only  way  to  illumine  life  is  by 
extending  our  view  of  it.  When  we  extend  our  views 
we  are  developing  ourselves,  we  are  completing  our  per- 
sonalities. "When  you  recognize  a  thing  in  the  outside 
world,  it  is  because  it  was  yours  already." X1  One  in  his 
earliest  years  develops  his  stores,  rounds  out  his  person- 
ality by  a  process  of  identification  with  others.  So, 
throughout  life,  he  develops  his  potentialities  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  ability  and  opportunity  to  attune  him- 
self to  other  organisms. 

"Nobody  understands  what  he  does  not  feel." 12  To 
understand  another  person  implies  the  ability  to  see  a 
certain  logic  in  that  person's  make-up.  Those  who  can 
and  do  enjoy  an  adequate  sampling  of  identifications 
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with  others,  by  the  same  token,  enjoy  a  broad  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  mankind.  "Terence  said  :  'I 
am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is  alien  to  me.' " 13 
Mature  persons  develop  this  perspective  in  relation  to 
their  fellow  men. 

Rule  3.  Know  many  different  personalities.  As  the 
physician  heightens  his  clinical  sense  by  intimate  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  cases,  so  he  who  would  under- 
stand human  nature  must  know  well  a  wide  variety  of 
human  beings.  A  person,  by  virtue  of  his  eccentricity, 
may  draw  about  himself  a  circle  that  excludes  all  but  a 
few  people.  He  who  would  understand  such  persons, 
by  virtue  of  the  extended  radius  of  his  knowledge,  must 
for  himself  draw  a  circle  which  includes  all  such  persons. 
"Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  shoes,"  is  a  common- 
sense  endorsement  of  this  technique.  Emerson  expresses 
it  thus :  "Do  you  know  the  secret  of  the  true  scholar  ? 
In  every  Man  there  is  something  wherein  I  may  learn 
of  him,  and  in  that  I  am  his  pupil." 

Usually  man's  identifications  (man's  gradual  expan- 
sion into  a  broader  life,  into  greater  and  more  numerous 
interlacings  with  other  persons)  are  naturalized  and  sim- 
plified through  the  mere  process  of  living.  To  the  life- 
traveller,  identifications  are  facilitated  by  the  increasing 
richness  of  his  role.  Thus  as  an  offspring,  as  a  sibling, 
a  lover,  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  citizen,  he  matures  and 
enjoys  wider  and  wider  awakenings  attendant  upon  his 
ever  greater  life  role. 

Rule  4.  You  must  get  in  touch  with  the  other  person. 
Probably  no  single  word  in  the  field  of  human  relation- 
ships today  receives  more  emphasis  than  does  the  word 
"understanding."     Before  any  kind  of  helpful  rapport 
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can  be  established  between  two  individuals,  the  chord  of 
mutual  understanding  must  be  struck. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  in  touch  with  an  in- 
dividual. One  way  is  to  have  him  get  in  touch  with 
you.  That  way  is  consistently  the  sick  man's  way. 
Sometimes  he  calls  (gets  in  touch  with)  the  doctor,  but 
after  the  doctor  arrives,  this  responsibility  is  quickly 
shifted.  It  is  really  a  great  accomplishment  to  be  able 
to  "put  oneself  out"  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a 
friendly,  helpful  rapport  with  others.  Often  to  "put 
oneself  out"  implies  much  self-denial,  much  self-efface- 
ment ;  often  it  implies  listening  instead  of  talking,  listen- 
ing instead  of  wanting  to  talk.  A  true  measure  of  our 
unwillingness  to  grow,  to  complete  ourselves,  is  found 
in  the  degree  to  which  we  surround  ourselves  only  with 
those  people  who  agree  with  us. 

It  is  well  to  study  all  the  implications  in  such  a  state- 
ment as :  "That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author,  where  his  opinion  agrees  with 
mine." 14  Most  of  us  want  to  be  kotowed  to,  "to  be 
made  up  to  by"  rather  than  "to  make  up  to"  someone 
else.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  not  aloof  often  give  such 
an  impression  because  of  unconscious  mannerisms  which 
suggest  reserve  or  snobbishness.  And  even  when  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  effort  to  go  half  or  more  than  half 
the  way,  we  unconsciously  demand  that  that  other  per- 
son match  us  identically  in  utterance  and  deed. 

Rule  j.  Knoiv  that  people  differ  fro?n  each  other  in 
degree  only.  All  human  beings  in  their  common  points 
and  deviations  can  best  be  understood  as  differing  from 
each  other  in  a  quantitative  way  only.  An  angry  man  is 
mad  with  rage  for  a  few  minutes  ;  a  madman  is  mad  with 
the  same  kind  of  rage  for  many  days. 
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Rule  6.  Know  of  the  universal  occurrence  of  "blind 
spots."  In  the  concern  of  understanding  themselves, 
hence  others,  too  many  people  are  like  the  Lamia  in  the 
fable  of  whom  we  are  told  that  at  home  she  is  asleep 
and  blind,  with  her  eyes  stowed  away  in  a  jar,  but  that 
when  she  comes  abroad  she  puts  them  in  place  and  can 
see.  Such  "blind  spots,"  technically  known  as  resist- 
ances, obstruct  our  vision  of  people  and  hamper  our  at- 
tempted identifications  with  them.  Advisedly  one  may 
say  to  the  parents,  ".  .  .  First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye,"  and  "Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye?"  Psychiatrists,  those  sci- 
entists who  have  made  the  study  of  human  behavior 
their  chief  objective,  teach  understanding  and  tolerance 
of  people  in  general.  Physicians  of  the  person  know 
how  truly  alike  we  all  are  "under  the  skin."  In  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact,  Seneca  wrote  :  "You  are  wrong  in 
being  angry  with  a  universal  failing,  and  foolish  also,  for 
it  is  your  own  as  well ;  you  must  pardon  others,  that  you 
may  yourself  be  acquitted." 

People  are  commonly  unaware  that  they  have  resist- 
ances. "Blind  spots"  afford  the  individual  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Thus  an  individual,  without  knowing  why, 
often  feels  most  sure  about  uncertainties.  These  false 
assurances  frequently  lead  him  into  life  difficulties.  Be- 
cause of  the  prophylactic  or  preventive  angle  from 
which  mental  hygiene  approaches  the  field  of  health,  the 
whole  emphasis  of  mental  hygiene  is  placed  on  the  elim- 
ination of  such  "blinders."  The  inspired  poet  had  such 
a  goal  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion.15 
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The  problem  of  the  "blind  spot"  is  a  complex  one.  It 
is  difficult  to  treat  for  two  reasons :  first,  we  ourselves 
have  no  notion  as  to  where  our  blind  spots  exist ;  second, 
we  tend  to  criticize  in  others  those  faults  which  we  our- 
selves have  in  abundance.  Some  common  blind  spots 
are :  believing  oneself  tough,  whereas  one  is  tender ;  be- 
lieving oneself  to  be  an  introvert  whereas  one  is  an  ex- 
trovert ;  believing  oneself  tolerant  when,  in  reality,  one 
is  extremely  opinionated ;  priding  oneself  on  control, 
whereas  one's  temper  tantrums  are  a  neighborhood  nuis- 
ance. Another  blind  spot  consists  in  believing  that  what 
one  cannot  himself  do  or  is  not  interested  in  is  probably 
not  worth  doing.  A  most  common  blind  spot  is  believ- 
ing one's  children  have  no  defects,  or  none  to  amount  to 
anything.  Have  you  ever  met  an  "alcoholic"  who 
would  admit  to  being  a  heavy  drinker  ?  Blind  spots  are 
frequently  transparent  but  are  consistently  effective 
self-blinders. 

The  smug,  complacent  individual  who  regards  him- 
self as  immune  to  so-called  "abnormal"  behavior 
deviations  is  reacting  to  his  world  by  defect  (reacting 
through  ignorance).  He  is  living  on  the  principle  that 
"ignorance  is  bliss"  part  of  the  time,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  "let  a  sleeping  dog  lie"  the  rest  of  the  time.  His 
brother,  the  psychopathic  individual  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  psycho-neurotic  patient  whose  outstanding 
symptom  it  is  to  complain  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him),  too  often  suffers  from  this  same  lack  of  in- 
sight and  insists  that  nothing  is  wrong  with  him.  The 
popular  understanding  of  the  hospitalized  individual  can 
be  improved  by  studying  the  community-reacting  type 
of  individual.  The  scientific  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity-adjusting person  can  be  improved  by  studying 
hospital  patients. 
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"Educational  progress  came  from  attempts  to  teach 
the  feeble-minded,  and  psychological  progress  from  at- 
tempts to  understand  lunatics." 16  Statements  such  as 
these,  if  seriously  studied,  produce  profound  personal- 
ity effects  so  far  as  the  too-complacent  reader  is  con- 
cerned. They  have  been  known  actually  to  confuse  the 
student.  As  Coleridge  explains,  such  confusion  is  to  be 
expected.  "Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge, 
but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate  state  of  ob- 
scurity, even  as  night  into  day  through  twilight." 

Thus  we  see  the  personality  as  a  bio-psychic  nucleus 
having  social  meaning.  We  see  those  aspects  of  life 
that  have  social  meaning  interlacing  themselves  between 
self  interests  and  interests  in  others.  We  see  the  per- 
sonality as  a  growth  which  early  in  its  development  is 
relatively  more  concerned  with  self  interests ;  later,  it  is 
relatively  more  concerned  with  other-than-self  interests. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  understanding  of  the  self  is  bound  up 
with  and  is  inseparable  from  the  understanding  of  others. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  increasing  ability  to  identify  our- 
selves with  others  is  evidence  of  growth  within  us. 

II.      APPETITE   AND   AVERSION 

Man's  appetites  subject  to  change.  Nothing  is  more 
basic  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  within  than  the 
understanding  of  his  Yes  and  No,  of  what  he  does  or 
does  not  want.  When  one  realizes  adequately  the 
rhythmic,  pulsating,  quivering  nature  of  life,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-ordered  kind  of  integration  becomes  ap- 
parent. Straight  living  implies  a  steady  ordering  of 
one's  life  despite  the  disordering  influences  constantly 
besetting  it.  One  might  even  ask  the  question :  Where 
all  is  motion,  how  can  we  expect  order  ?  But  even  mo- 
tion has  its  pattern.     Even  action  has  its  system.     Man's 
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very  appetites  are  not  steady  or  constant.  The  pendu- 
lum swings  from  them,  passes  their  satiations,  and  swings 
on  to  their  opposites,  to  disgust,  to  revulsion.  How 
often  do  mental  hygienists  encounter  neurotic  individ- 
uals who  react  in  terms  of  actual  nausea  and  disgust  to 
pleasurable  situations  which,  biologically,  should  appeal 
to  them! 

Disgust  run  wild.  The  student  of  human  nature  sees  the 
role  of  the  rebound  in  life.  For  example,  he  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  human  reaction  that  opposes  the  drive  of 
the  appetites.  In  fact,  he  sees  that  distastes  in  the  form 
of  disgust  and  fear  control  the  course  of  human  action 
just  as  do  tastes  in  such  forms  as  wants  and  hopes.  Hu- 
man behavior  is  dominated  by  distaste  as  well  as  by 
taste.  We  conduct  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  our 
fears  as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  our  wishes.  Dis- 
gusts have  survival  value  for  the  human  being.  Nor- 
mally they  play  a  role  analogous  to  that  of  pain. 
However,  just  as  fears  or  "aches  and  pains"  can  run 
amuck  in  the  personality,  so  can  disgusts. 

Mental  hygienists  are  as  familiar  with  persons  who 
shudder  with  disgust  when  they  need  not  or  should  not 
as  they  are  with  persons  who  tremble  with  fear  when 
they  need  not  or  should  not.  Like  fear,  disgust  is  a 
powerful  social  motivant  to  be  used  only  in  reasonable 
dosage  and  with  ample  directions.  One  young  man's 
disgust  and  nausea  for  any  sign  of  body  moisture  obvi- 
ously was  traceable  to  the  deep  disgust  for  all  body  ex- 
creta ingrained  in  him  by  his  overly  fastidious  mother. 
His  revulsions  kept  him  from  his  fellows,  made  of  him  a 
social  misfit.  His  case  does  not  stand  alone.  How  often 
the  adolescent  over-reacts  with  undue  disgust  against 
personal  habits  which  though  natural  enough  are  socially 
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undesirable  !  With  how  much  needless  burden  the  ado- 
lescent boy  and  girl  are  frequently  weighed  down ! 
How  resistive  to  straightening  influences  such  injurious 
and  unnecessary  growths  can  be ! 

Here  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  Many  people  have  such 
a  poorly  ordered  personality  make-up  that  often  they 
cannot  distinguish  between  their  hopes  and  their  fears, 
between  their  tastes  and  their  distastes.  Psychiatrists  are 
continually  impressed  by  the  fact  that  their  patients  ac- 
tually do  not  know  what  they  do  and  do  not  want  from 
life.  Part  of  this  floundering  is  due  to  ignorance ;  part 
of  it  is  due  to  mis-education  (the  wrong  kind  or  amount 
of  information).  In  both  cases  the  problem  is  one  for 
education  to  solve.  How  can  such  disorderly  integrated 
people  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  life !  Surely,  to 
"know  what  you  like  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  of 
old  age.  Youth  is  wholly  experimental.  The  essence 
and  charm  of  that  unquiet  and  delightful  epoch  is  igno- 
rance of  self  as  well  as  ignorance  of  life." 17  Usually  the 
person  becomes  "better"  informed  but  less  optimistic  as 
he  grows  older. 

Moderation  of  opposites  furthers  self -insight.  Some- 
times, however,  the  unrest  of  immaturity  is  anything  but 
delightful.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  indi- 
vidual loses  the  reins  on  his  constitution ;  when,  instead 
of  using  his  constitution  for  its  fullness,  richness,  and 
quickness,  he  permits  his  constitutional  variations  to 
abuse  and  harass  him.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the 
nervous  person.  At  one  time  the  term  "nervous"  was  a 
complimentary  one.  To  be  "nervous"  meant  what  it 
still  could  mean  — that  is,  to  be  active,  alert,  energetic, 
high-toned,  sensitive,  finely  balanced !  Nowadays,  by 
the  "nervous"  person,  we  mean  the  shaky,  tremulous, 
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excitable,  easily  startled,  high-strung  individual.  Many 
nervous  or  "mental"  patients  improve  as  they  grow  older 
provided  they  are  able  to  retain  their  personality  inte- 
gration, regardless  of  how  poorly  ordered  that  integra- 
tion may  be.  They  improve  for  the  reason  that  growing 
older  is  physiologically  a  process  of  maturing.  In  a 
large  sense  they  improve  because  they  learn  how  to  use 
themselves,  how  to  "take"  themselves.  They  become 
more  accurately  oriented  regarding  their  appetites  and 
their  aversions,  their  empathies  and  their  antipathies. 
"So,  as  we  grow  old,  a  sort  of  equable  jog-trot  of  feeling 
is  substituted  for  the  violent  ups  and  downs  of  passion 
and  disgust ;  the  same  influence  that  restrains  our  hopes 
quiets  our  apprehensions  ;  if  the  pleasures  are  less  intense, 
the  troubles  are  milder  and  more  tolerable ;  and  in  a 
word,  this  period  for  which  we  are  asked  to  hoard  up 
everything  as  for  a  time  of  famine,  is,  in  its  own  right, 
the  richest,  easiest,  and  happiest  of  life."18 

Teachers,  parents,  all  in  favor  of  growth  guided  by 
reason,  let  us  not  depend  upon  the  age  cure !  If,  in  a 
given  problem,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do,  let  us  study. 
Let  us  at  least  ask  about  it.  To  know  what  to  ask  is 
already  to  know  half !  But  for  the  question  not  even 
to  frame  itself  is  indefensible  ! 

III.      THE    MEANING   OF    FEAR 

Fear  has  biological  value.  The  conservation  of  past  ex- 
perience (both  phylogenetic  and  ontogenetic)  has  given 
to  all  of  us  a  whole  battery  of  reaction  patterns,  another 
one  of  which  deserves  especial  attention.  This  particu- 
larly important  one  is  fear.  In  a  real  sense  we  do  not 
learn  to  fear  any  more  than  we  learn  to  breathe.  Fear 
reactions  are  always  present.  Our  problem  is  to  control 
our  fear  proclivities,  to  train  ourselves  to  fear  what  ought 
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to  be  feared  and  not  to  fear  what  ought  not  to  be  feared. 
Fear  responses  are  age-old,  as  natural  as  sleep. 

Often  if  we  do  not  have  proper  objects  for  fear,  so 
ready  are  our  fear  reactions  to  go,  we  conjure  up  things 
to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  anxious  about.  Now  that  we  do 
not  need  to  fear  wild  animals  and  pestilences  of  the  jun- 
gle it  must  not  be  thought  that  fear  has  no  place  in  the 
well-integrated  personality.  The  main  patterns  of  fear 
still  are  useful  though  they  need  to  be  strictly  edited  to 
meet  modern  environments.  It  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
worth-while  procedure  that  when  one  is  afraid,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  appraise  his  numerous  uncertainties, 
insecurities  and  anxieties  and  thus  to  work  down  through 
them  to  locate  the  true  causes  of  the  trouble. 

Fear  is  reaction  to  uncertainty.  The  stock  situation 
which  elicits  fear  is  the  mysterious,  the  unknown.  The 
new  and  unexperienced  is  always  potentially  dangerous 
because  the  organism  lacks  the  ready-made  behavior  pat- 
terns to  react  fitly  to  it.  When  we  are  shocked  by  a 
new  situation,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  fall  back  upon  ele- 
mentary, organismic  patterns  for  our  responses.  This 
is  a  general  statement  which  the  reader  may  let  slip  by 
with  little  note.  Yet  how  significant  it  is !  Actually 
how  proud  we  should  be  of  our  very  ability  to  fear  sit- 
uations which  might  be  harmful  to  us  ! 

It  is  not  well  appreciated  that  fear  is  an  emotion  re- 
served for  the  unknown.  Mallet  identifies  fear  with  the 
inscrutable :  "Uncertainty  !  Fell  demon  of  our  fears  ! 
The  human  soul,  That  can  support  despair,  supports  not 
thee."  No  matter  how  monstrous  an  impending  event 
might  be,  if  its  occurrence  is  seen  as  a  certainty,  the  per- 
son will  react  to  it  with  a  response  other  than  fear. 
Fear,  then,  arises  from  uncertainty,  from   ignorance. 
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Unfortunately  few  people  realize  this.  One  has  but  to 
consider  the  wide  range  of  intense  fears  of  the  unedu- 
cated to  appreciate  that  knowledge  is  the  power  that 
begets  courage  and  that  ignorance  is  the  weakness  that 
begets  fear.  Fear  of  "lunatics"  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  their  nature,  as  expressed  in  the  notion 
that  they  are  "possessed  by  a  devil."  All  natural  or 
supernatural  enemies  of  mankind  instill  fear  into  the  in- 
dividual in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
remain  mysterious.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt.  Terrorized  people  are  incapable 
of  the  higher,  human,  rationalistic  reactions.  Stripped 
of  their  cultural  advantages  they  resort  to  bestial  meas- 
ures. Froude  has  observed :  "...  fear  is  the  parent  of 
cruelty." 

Psychiatrists  strive  to  give  to  their  fear-  and  anxiety- 
ridden  patients  insight  into  their  mental  disorders.  Par- 
ents intuitively  allay  the  fears  of  their  young  by  reducing 
the  unknown  elements  in  their  ever-new  situations. 
This  is  all  to  one  end  —  the  subtraction  of  the  unfamiliar 
aspects  from  a  strange  experience.  Persons  carry  into 
adulthood  their  proclivities  to  shy  at  the  new  and  to 
delight  in  the  old.  We  unconsciously  express  such  a 
way  of  looking  at  life  when  we  settle  into  peaceful  rou- 
tines, when  we  muster  courage  by  falling  back  upon  old, 
nonchalant  stereotypies,*  when  we  hope  that  "there's 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  yet  worry  about  what 
tomorrow  may  bring. 

The  paralyzing  effect  of  fear.  The  excitement  of  fear 
more  than  that  of  any  other  instinctive  response  tends  to 

*  Stereotypy :  The  tendency  of  associations  to  center  around  some 
central  theme  to  the  exclusion  of  rational  sequences.  (Definition 
taken  from  Morgan,  Psychology  of  Abnormal  People,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.) 
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eliminate  all  other  mental  activity.  Some  people  are 
always  fearing  that  something  dire  may  happen.  Their 
fear  paralyzes  them  so  that  they  cannot  cope  with  what 
is  happening.  Certainly  it  is  more  worth  while  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  problem  rather  than  to  remain  baffled  by 
the  preceding  one.  It  is  more  worth  while  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  an  energetic  reaction,  always  more  beneficial 
than  stagnation.  The  mere  ability  to  keep  going 
strengthens  our  morale.  When  bigger  problems  arise, 
we  can  meet  them  with  the  confident  hope  that  "This, 

TOO,  SHALL  PASS  AWAY."  19 

"Success  is  never  certain ;  it  depends  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  factors,  perhaps  on  none  more  than  the 
capacity  of  the  mental  constitution  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
outer  world  and  then  utilize  this  last  for  obtaining  pleas- 
sure."  20  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  carries 
on  in  an  anxious  state,  provided  it  is  not  too  intense,  may 
also  enjoy  a  measure  of  success.  His  anxiety,  however, 
is  very  likely  to  militate  against  progressive  accomplish- 
ments on  his  part.  Such  a  man  too  frequently  tends 
towards  a  stagnant  or  even  retroactive  (regressive)  type 
of  existence.  He  is  "muscle-bound"  by  the  fear  that  he 
might  make  a  mistake.  He  can  be  helped  by  being 
shown  that  a  man  progresses  because  of  the  successes 
he  makes  in  spite  of  the  failures  he  makes. 

Anxiety,  as  in  the  case  of  pain,  is  of  value  as  a  danger 
signal.  However,  if  allowed  to  become  habitual  it  will 
exert  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  constructive  effort.  One 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  parent-child  relationship  is 
the  parent's  over-anxiety  lest  his  child  "grow  up  like 
him."  Many  parents  regard  themselves  less  as  patterns 
to  imitate  than  as  examples  to  avoid.  Often  the  origin 
of  such  a  viewpoint  can  be  traced  to  poor  world- 
orientation  on  the  part  of  the  parent.    He  feels  "alone 
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in  the  boat,"  the  only  one  of  his  kind.  Ignorance  re- 
garding others  and  their  imperfections  leaves  him  thus 
disoriented.  Every  person  has  his  faults.  Every  person 
knows  that  he  has  faults.  No  one  is  innocent  of  short- 
comings. 

In  order  to  think  straight  one  must  first  recognize  that 
the  divine  fraction  of  his  nature  is  small  indeed  compared 
with  the  imperfect  human  fraction.  People  disorganized 
by  the  inferiority  complex  are  fear-ridden  people.  All 
people  are  alike  in  that  they  share  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  We  can  conclude  that  any  one  of  us  may  ap- 
proach any  one  of  his  fellow  men  and  narrate  his  life 
story,  pitiful  or  horrible  or  whatever  it  may  be,  without 
shocking  him.  His  only  defense  for  being  shocked  by 
it  would  be  that  he  does  not  know  enough  about  people 
and  affairs.  Either  he  has  not  lived  long  enough  or  he 
has  not  lived  deep  enough,  or  both. 

Although  no  one  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad,  there 
are  many  people  who  regard  their  own  lives  as  most  dis- 
tressing spectacles.  Because  of  vague  unnamed  misgiv- 
ings they  cannot  bear  to  review  their  lives  even  for  the 
purpose  of  reasoning  about  them.  The  mental  hygienist 
often  finds  that  he  accomplishes  his  greatest  good  by 
helping  these  individuals  to  identify  themselves  with 
others.  One  profitable  way  of  helping  these  people  is 
by  robbing  others  of  their  novel  or  superficial  glamour 
of  fearlessness  and  general  perfection.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  pointing  out  that  all  people  have  their  flaws 
and  that  all  human  flaws  are  pretty  much  alike. 

Many  people,  sensing  that  growth  can  be  realized  only 
through  personal  discomfort,  prefer  to  avoid  wide  iden- 
tifications with  others.  There  is  only  one  alternative  to 
the  growing  pains  of  personality  development  and  that 
is  to  become  a  shut-in,  a  recluse. 
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Feelings  of  inferiority.  The  inferiority  feeling,  removed 
from  any  small-talk  setting,  is  a  greatly  worth-while  con- 
sideration. Obviously,  as  an  outcome  of  correct  evalua- 
tion, we  should  all  have  inferiority  feelings.  As  an 
outcome  of  further  good  judgment,  some  of  us  should 
have  greater  inferiority  feelings  than  others.  As 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection  the  inferiority  feeling 
may  be  seen  as  constituting  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween God  and  man.  In  fact,  feelings  of  inferiority 
constitute  a  scientific  equivalent  for  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  (man  is  born  imperfect ;  man  is 
born  in  sin).  His  awareness  of  his  individual  imper- 
fections furnishes  a  universal  basis  for  the  feeling  of 
guilt  which  always  shadows  him.  There  is  a  bit  of  hope, 
however,  in  Gay's  observation  that  "shadow  owes  its 
birth  to  light."  This  feeling  of  guilt  with  which  we  are 
born  accounts  for  the  claim  that  "the  least  success  in 
this  world  must  be  atoned  for." 21 

To  make  the  best  allowance  for  this  sense  of  guilt  that 
in  many  of  us  is  so  ready  for  expression,  one  must  know 
that  there  exists  this  "immemorial  temptation  of  man,  the 
slave  of  casualty,  to  lacerate  himself  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  of  chance !  So  deep  has  this  self- 
laceration  mania  gone  with  us  ;  so  obsessed  are  we  by  the 
idea  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods ;  that  the  thought  of 
intensifying  our  happiness  by  any  crafty  tricks  of  the 
mind  has  come  to  seem  ill-omened  and  a  very  courting 
of  disaster."  "  However,  the  consciousness  of  imperfec- 
tion does  act  as  a  goad,  spurring  us  on  to  action.  If  we 
accept  the  realization  of  our  imperfection  and  let  it  go 
at  that,  we  are  violating  a  fundamental  characteristic  of 
our  constitution :  the  compulsion  to  do  something  about 
everything. 
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How  to  manage  fear.  Fear  may  be  regarded  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  mental  trouble.  Paralyzing  fear  and  chronic 
anxiety  do  not  as  danger  signals  fulfill  their  biological 
survival  purposes.  As  pathological  growths  they  but 
defeat  their  original  purposes.  This  is  a  basic  idea. 
Fear-ridden  patients  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  arguments  —  arguments  abnormally  colored  by 
their  anxious  states.  Their  anxieties  and  fears,  instead 
of  working  to  improve  conditions,  exist  simply  as  condi- 
tions requiring  treatment.  As  children  these  patients 
should  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  their  fear 
reactions. 

Many  a  mother  today  is  disregarding  such  a  vital  con- 
cern as  the  fear  reactions  of  her  child  in  favor  of  concen- 
trating upon  him  as  an  entertainer  or  as  a  "bright" 
child.  Many  a  teacher  is  fussing  around  trying  to  get  a 
child  to  say  "It  is  I"  when  she  might  better  be  learning 
something  of  what  haunting  fears  are  becoming  chronic 
with  him.  The  rating  of  a  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  use  to  the  child  and  hence  to  the  nation  depends 
upon  how  intelligently  it  deals  with  the  child's  fear  life. 
Teacher,  study  how  reasonable  your  pupils'  fears  are ! 
Study  how  your  pupils  are  managing  their  deep-dyed 
fear  proclivities  !  Later  on,  if  you  wish,  test  their  ability 
to  manage  their  letters. 

Fear  is  a  reaction  of  withdrawal  characterized  by  a 
general  flexing  of  the  muscles  to  insure  that  withdrawal. 
Fear  is  an  emotion  that  shapes  patterns  of  defeat  in  the 
personality.  To  combat  fear  we  have  one  powerful 
weapon,  namely,  learning.  The  management  of  fear  is 
inseparable  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge that  is  well-ordered  in  the  personality  dispels  fear 
as  no  other  personality  force  can.  That  individual  who 
has  adequate  knowledge  regarding  himself  and  the  world 
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is  in  the  best  position  to  control  his  fears,  for  knowledge 
itself  is  a  power.  To  live  fully  is  to  complete  oneself 
through  education.  As  Voltaire  remarked :  "Nothing 
enfranchises  like  education."  It  is  quite  necessary  that 
one  try  to  know  himself  in  all  of  his  possibilities  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  fear  element  in  its  relation  to  his 
personal  organization.  The  processes  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  are  known  as  efforts  at  self -orientation  and 
world-orientation. 

It  may  be  said  without  qualification  that  if  a  husband 
knows  himself  and  knows  his  wife  and  the  wife  knows 
herself  and  knows  her  husband  it  must  follow  that  they 
are  in  the  best  position  to  understand  their  offspring. 
Hence  it  would  seem  little  short  of  miraculous  if  parents 
who  neither  understood  themselves  nor  each  other  could 
nevertheless  understand  their  offspring. 

For  purposes  of  wide  orientation  it  pays  to  speculate 
upon  how  many  parents  really  understand  themselves. 
This  is  a  question  which  each  parent  should  put  to  him- 
self and  to  his  partner.  From  improved  parental  under- 
standing of  this  sort  the  child  must  benefit.  Too  many 
parents 

"Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to , 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 23 

Too  many  parents  punish  the  child  for  behavior  which 
they  dislike  in  themselves.  A  high-tempered  father  is 
often  very  intolerant  of  a  temper  tantrum  in  his  child. 
An  unfaithful  husband  may  be  unmerciful  in  his  dealing 
with  a  lie  in  his  son.  A  stubborn  mother  may  go  to 
great  trouble  to  break  the  spirit  in  her  offspring.  A 
sensitive,  withdrawn  father  will  complain  about  how 
difficult  and  unlike  him  is  his  child.  An  excitable  teacher 
will  demand  an  unusual  calm  in  his  classroom.    An  im- 
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pulsive  teacher  will  be  unusually  intolerant  of  wilfulness 
in  his  pupils.  An  overly  matter-of-fact  teacher  usually 
is  hurting  someone  in  the  classroom.  An  overly  sensitive 
teacher  will  level  broadsides  of  sarcasm  at  his  well- 
meaning  class  on  the  stimulus  of  some  fancied  insult. 

Knowing  just  exactly  what  it  is  that  one  fears  is  the 
only  way  of  eliminating  that  fear.  This  cure  may  sound 
like  a  very  simple  one  but  in  truth  it  is  most  difficult. 
The  mental  hygienist  has  no  more  difficult  task  than  to 
get  his  charge  to  see  and  admit  just  what  and  where  are 
his  fears.  Real  knowledge  about  oneself  and  about  the 
world  is  the  first  basic  technique  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  fear.  The  second  technique  deals  with  the  dis- 
covery of  our  own  resistances  or  "blind  spots." 

"Blind  spots"  and  fear.  Our  own  blind  spots  prevent 
the  true  appraisal  of  ourselves  and  others  and  thus  keep 
us  ignorant.  Ignorance  leads  to  fear.  It  is  plain  that  in 
order  to  manage  fear,  blind  spots  must  be  dealt  with.  A 
real  shock  comes  to  the  person  the  first  time  he  sees  him- 
self in  a  moving  picture.  Time  and  again  one  hears  the 
individual  remark  that  he  had  no  idea  he  looked  just  like 
that,  particularly  in  relation  to  others  in  the  same  picture. 
Likewise,  the  person  being  psychoanalyzed,  being  given 
a  picture  of  his  true  personality,  experiences  the  so-called 
"analytic  shock."  He  never  knew  his  personality  was 
just  like  that.  Mental  hygienists  have  their  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  people  to  see  themselves  as  they  really 
are. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  recognize  his  blind  spots 
just  as  previously  he  was  advised  to  recognize  his  fears. 
How  unfortunate  it  is  for  one  teacher  to  have  to  confess 
that  he  cannot  conduct  a  certain  class  whereas  another 
teacher  is  able  to  do  so  with  ease.     Why  is  it  that  the 
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teacher  cannot  learn  from  the  blackboard  cartoons  of 
him  !  How  regrettable  that  the  sensitive  teacher  cannot 
see  himself  as  he  often  really  is  —  distant,  hostile,  forbid- 
ding. Little  wonder  that  the  teacher,  lawyer,  and  lec- 
turer, disorganized  by  ignorance  of  themselves  and 
others,  suffer  feelings  of  apprehension  when  they  con- 
front their  audiences  !  When  we  think  through  the  sit- 
uation in  this  way,  how  understandable  the  stage-struck 
actor  becomes !  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  combat 
than  the  unseen  enemy,  Fear. 

It  has  been  observed  that  "All  men  that  are  ruined,  are 
ruined  on  the  side  of  their  natural  propensities." 24  It  is 
because  persons  have  blind  spots  as  to  their  natural 
promptings  that  their  self-knowledge  remains  so  limited. 
Indeed,  man's  very  ability  to  rationalize  (to  invent  a  rea- 
son that  explains  and  excuses  his  yielding  to  promptings 
that  he  does  not  acknowledge)  plays  a  part  in  most  of  his 
difficulties.  Often  there  may  not  be  enough  left  unra- 
tionalized  in  his  total  situation  or  perhaps  his  selections 
for  rationalization  may  be  poor  ones.  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  make  one's  life  a  cut-and-dried  proposition  ? 
Why  should  people  have  their  hearts  set  upon  finding 
happiness  mapped  out  in  their  lives  in  a  rigid  unyielding 
and  unreasonable  way  ?  Such  people  are  pledging  much 
in  the  way  of  healthfulness  and  wholesomeness  as  a 
security  against  a  little  unrest  and  disquiet.  Do  such 
people  make  the  best  teachers  ?  Would  it  not  be  de- 
plorable were  all  children  to  grow  up  to  be  like  some  of 
the  teachers  they  have  had  ? 

It  is  a  just  claim  that  many  people  overdo  rationalizing 
in  their  attempts  to  account  for  their  behavior ;  but,  by 
that  kind  of  rationalizing,  they  are  usually  hoodwinking 
themselves,  putting  their  heads  in  the  sand.  Mental 
hygienists  often  know  too  well  of  reasons  that  are  more 
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true  but  less  acceptable  to  the  person.  A  severe  disci- 
plinarian in  some  of  his  measures  with  his  charges  is  more 
harsh  than  rugged.  He  is  often  treating  himself  or  some 
aspect  of  himself  rather  than  a  refraction  of  classroom 
rules.  The  teacher  whose  pupils  often  fail  in  their  work 
but  succeed  too  well  in  sizing  him  up  may  feel  quite 
complacent  about  his  performance  while  in  reality  he  is 
a  failure.  The  person's  blind  spots  contribute  to  his  fears 
by  increasing  the  number  of  unrecognized  elements  in 
his  personality. 

Faulty  techniques  of  parental  discipline.  Unfortunately 
too  many  parents  accept  uncritically  the  saw,  "There  is 
more  than  one  way  of  skinning  a  cat."  And  it  is  readily 
understandable  how  hard-pressed  parents  come  to  such 
conclusions.  However,  in  the  misapplication  of  such 
concepts  they  sadly  abuse  their  parental  roles,  winning 
their  points,  but  at  what  cost !  "Nothing  except  a  battle 
lost  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle  won" 25  under 
circumstances  like  these.  Of  the  parent  and  his  means 
of  handling  his  child  it  may  be  said  that  "There  is  no 
jesting  with  edged  tools."  26  This  observation  is  not  a 
plea  for  a  hairsplitting  parental  technique  but  rather  for 
impersonal  fairness.  The  parent  must  guard  well  that 
erring  member,  the  tongue.  The  very  words  he  uses 
powerfully  influence  his  children.  Parents  must  place 
unmistakable  labels  on  their  expressed  attitudes  towards 
their  children.  Some  people  delight  in  calling  every- 
thing by  its  worst  name.  Rather  should  they  try  to  call 
everything  by  its  right  name. 

In  child-training  it  is  often  the  "little"  things  that 
count.  Pascal  has  claimed  that  "very  trifles  comfort  be- 
cause very  trifles  grieve  us."  Furthermore,  as  Edward 
Young  decided,  "There  is  nothing  small  in  a  world  where 
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a  mud  crack  swells  into  an  Amazon,  and  where  the 
stealing  of  a  penny  may  end  on  the  scaffold."  Parents 
must  be  prudent  in  shaping  their  children.  They  must 
avoid  inculcating  in  them  an  anxious  attitude  towards 
life.  So,  also,  must  they  avoid  indoctrinating  their  chil- 
dren with  the  paralyzing  philosophy  that  nothing  mat- 
ters. 

Parents  who  have  really  "grown  up"  realize  the  value 
of  becoming  neither  set  nor  rigid  in  their  personality 
reactions  except  where  the  most  fundamental  life- 
interests  are  concerned.  They  realize  that  man  is  im- 
perfect, that  society  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  that 
man  and  society  are  not  petrified  issues.  However,  they 
also  realize  that  basically  each  person  entertains  certain 
life-attitudes  in  preference  to  others,  that  each  person  is 
expected  to  have  a  set  of  opinions  regarding  the  live, 
unsettled  issues  of  the  day.  Man  must  react.  He  must 
win  and  lose.     He  should  learn  how  to  do  both  well. 

There  is  much  that  resembles  the  seesaw  in  the  person 
and  his  life-situation  ;  as  the  fulcrum  changes  or  as  weight 
accumulates  on  one  or  the  other  side,  the  person  who 
would  have  some  influence  on  the  teeter  board  must  do 
what  he  can  to  regulate  it.  For  example,  a  person  who 
is  unhappy  because  of  constitutional  tensions  and  stresses 
can  add  weight  to  the  other  end  of  the  board  to  spring 
him  back  to  a  more  even  emotional  keel.  He  can  delib- 
erately throw  himself  into  life-situations  which  in  the 
past  have  lifted  him  out  of  depressional  states.  The  par- 
ent's greatest  usefulness  to  his  child  is  to  teach  him  that 
he  must  balance  with  his  situation,  whatever  that  situa- 
tion may  be. 

As  advocated,  any  so-called  "hairsplitting"  technique, 
which  often  as  not  reflects  an  undesirable  anxiety  state, 
must  be  avoided  by  the  parent.     In  its  place  may  be 
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employed  a  technique  stressing  the  usualness,  the  nor- 
mality, the  commonplace  nature  of  things.  Of  course, 
the  spontaneous  development  of  the  matter-of-fact  tech- 
nique depends  upon  the  parents'  freedom  from  improvi- 
dent anxiety,  as  distinguished  from  thoughtful  concern 
for  the  child's  welfare.  This  distinction  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  latter  is  practical,  real,  and  may  be 
expressed  to  the  world.  The  former  is  impractical, 
symptomatic,  and  is  better  expressed  to  one's  physician. 
Even  in  everyday  affairs,  it  is  sometimes  most  difficult 
to  differentiate  realisms  from  symptoms.  Realisms 
(healthy  reactions)  continually  are  passing  over  into 
symptoms.  Man's  ambivalent  nature  (self  and  group 
personality  fractions)  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  these  acts 
of  leaning  over  backwards,  of  running  into  Charybdis 
to  avoid  Scylla. 

Rigid  personality  stratification  must  be  avoided.  Stu- 
dents of  human  nature  often  are  amazed  at  the  paradoxi- 
cal manner  in  which  people  surmount  real  difficulties  and 
succumb  to  phantasied  ones.  The  worst  sorrows  in  life 
do  not  proceed  from  real  circumstances,  but  rather  from 
fears.  Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the  source  of  fear. 
The  anxious  man  is  the  man  who  has  an  "axe  to  grind" 
in  the  way  in  which  he  views  life's  problems.  He  is  a 
set  of  problems  himself  and  in  facing  the  world  he  is 
employing  one  set  of  problems  to  solve  another  set  of 
problems.  To  the  extent  that  he  approaches  life's  tasks 
with  such  a  personal  handicap  his  general  usefulness  for 
the  group  is  impaired. 

Most  people  carry  on  successfully  in  life  because  they 
do  not  "stand  on  a  point"  ;  they  move  on  to  the  next  and 
the  next  problem.  They  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for 
solving  in  absolute  terms  each  problem  as  it  arises.    As 
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each  personality  develops,  it  acquires  a  form  that  is  re- 
flected largely  in  the  character  of  the  individual.  Each 
personality  stratifies  to  a  certain  extent.  To  be  able  to 
adjust  to  life's  changing  demands  upon  him  the  person 
must  avoid  developing  too  set,  too  fixed  stratifications. 
Personalities  who  "live  on  a  point"  have  been  stratified 
in  such  a  stiff  mold  that  anything  which  would  necessi- 
tate getting  out  of  the  mold  frets  and  worries  them. 
Individuals  who  have  retained  that  happy  distractibility 
that  encourages  them  to  pass  on  to  life's  next  situation 
are  fortunate.  Their  personalities  are  not  stratified  in 
such  a  rigid  way  as  to  exclude  a  certain  valuable  uncer- 
tainty. 

Life  is  a  reaching  out  after  life,  after  truth,  and  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  truth  we  can  grasp.  To  under- 
stand what  is  near  us  is  the  best  preparation  for  under- 
standing what  is  beyond  our  scope.  Certainly  in  the 
world  today  there  are  difficult  problems,  both  selfish  and 
social,  which  in  some  way  demand  fixed  concentration. 
There  are  conditions  of  famine,  gross  destruction,  and 
general  evil  of  which  we  are  made  aware  by  our  daily 
newspapers  and  which  might  very  well  serve  to  touch 
us  deeply.  However,  our  lives  demand  of  us  a  certain 
saving  preoccupation  with  our  own  affairs  which  does 
not  always  permit  us  to  dwell  over-long  upon  our  neigh- 
bor's difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be. 

IV.       DEPRESSION  AND   ELATION  :    THE   MEANING  OF   GUILT 

Inferiority  and  superiority  "  complexes  T  How  to  be 
happy  despite  our  defects  is  the  problem  that  constantly 
concerns  us  all.  How  to  direct  the  inferiority  and  supe- 
riority feelings  common  to  everyone  in  reasonable,  nat- 
ural ways  is  the  greatest  single  problem  facing  mental 
hygiene.    The  very  notions  of  "inferiority"  and  "supe- 
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riority"  imply  group  evaluations,  group  censorship.  No 
feeling  disorganizes  the  person  more  effectively  than 
that  of  undisciplined  inferiority.  Conversely,  undisci- 
plined superiority  feelings  organize  the  personality  for 
activities  beyond  social  demands,  beyond  social  endur- 
ance. The  group  controls  these  feelings  inherent  in  all 
of  us,  by  various  expressions  of  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, of  reward  and  punishment.  The  person  re- 
acts to  such  group  management  respectively  by  responses 
of  pleasure  and  displeasure. 

It  has  been  well  claimed  that  basically  there  are  but 
two  emotional  reactions :  one  of  pleasantness  and  the 
other  of  unpleasantness.  Certainly  psychiatrists  are  for- 
ever being  confronted  with  the  primary  significance  of 
the  two  emotional  states  :  depression  and  elation.  When 
we  are  depressed  we  feel  guilty ;  when  elated,  we  feel 
infallible.  The  capacity  for  feeling  depressed  and  elated, 
although  common  to  all  people,  varies  in  degree  for  every 
person.  Certain  individuals  are  poor,  others  over-rich, 
in  these  emotional  qualities.  Such  persons,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  must  either  learn  for  themselves  or  be  taught  just 
how  to  feel  happy  and  sad  adequately.  Socially  accept- 
able individual  behavior  is  largely  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  the  person  "edits"  his  depressed  and  elated 
feelings. 

Out  of  a  reasonable,  natural  balance  of  his  depressive 
and  elative  feelings,  the  person  develops  wholesome 
self-confidence,  self-respect,  creative  independence,  re- 
sourcefulness, considerateness,  politeness,  and  helpful 
cooperative  attitudes. 

The  common  feature  of  both  the  depressed  and  elated 
states  is  the  socially  induced  nature  of  the  feeling  tone. 
The  most  effective  stimulus  for  evoking  a  depressional 
reaction  from  a  person  is  the  group's  heaping  blame  upon 
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him.  Blame  and  praise  are  socially  powerful  motivants. 
Each  person  senses  value  in  "saving  his  face,"  in  seeking 
respectability  and  avoiding  disgrace.  Note  the  acute 
awareness  of  the  group,  of  "others,"  expressed  by  indi- 
viduals either  grief -stricken  or  exuberant. 

The  person  depressed.  The  characteristic  way  of 
thinking  of  a  person  in  an  extreme  depressed  state  is  as 
follows  :  "I  am  unhappy ;  I  am  no  good.  I  have  sinned. 
I  am  guilty  and  unworthy.  I  am  unfit  to  be  in  the  world. 
My  whole  life  course  is  just  so  much  damning  evidence 
against  me.  Society  has  caught  me  red-handed,  tried  me 
fairly,  and  found  me  wanting.  My  offenses  are  unpar- 
donable ;  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  on.  The  enormity 
of  my  offenses  forever  ostracizes  me  from  (good)  soci- 
ety." The  depressed  person  is  the  contrite  person.  It 
is  as  though  unconsciously  he  feels  with  Seneca  that  "he 
who  is  penitent  is  almost  innocent."  It  is  as  if  the  sinner 
is  forgiven,  truly,  only  when  he  no  longer  desires  to 
commit  his  sin.  His  self-sacrificial  atonement  is  his  sole 
effort  to  set  his  house  in  order.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  his  depression  lifting  in  response  to  a  physical  illness, 
to  bad  news  from  home,  or  to  some  other  such  circum- 
stantial punishment  that  might  serve  to  propitiate  the 
group. 

The  person  elated.  The  characteristic  way  of  thinking 
of  a  person  in  an  extreme  elated  state  is  as  follows :  "My 
actions  have  been  and  remain  praiseworthy.  I  have  led 
an  exemplary  life.  I  have  acquitted  myself  expertly  and 
discharged  my  obligations  fittingly.  My  superiority  is 
established.  Society  must  say  to  me :  'Well  done.' 
There  is  much  for  me  to  do  right  now  to  improve  mat- 
ters.   All  I  need  is  more  room  for  work.     I  must  tele- 
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phone  my  orders,  I  must  telegraph  my  directions  to  the 
people.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  experience  me,  to  have 
them  acknowledge  me  as  their  chosen  leader."  The 
elated  person  is  the  faultless  person.  He  presents  a  bluff, 
shameless  front.  He  conducts  himself  in  a  swaggering, 
boastful,  vainglorious  manner.  He  likes  to  show  off, 
craves  an  audience  and,  at  every  opportunity,  vaunts 
himself  before  the  public.  He  feels  as  blameless  as  a 
babe  unborn.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  every  bit 
as  much  as  does  his  depressed  counterpart,  he  depends 
upon  the  group  for  his  show.  Without  company,  with- 
out someone  to  share  himself,  as  it  were,  he  feels  incom- 
plete and  ineffective. 

To  know  is  to  control.  Human  nature  is  of  a  construc- 
tion that  promises  excellence  even  as  it  admits  defect. 
Hence  the  sense  of  superiority  that  vies  with  the  sense 
of  inferiority  in  each  of  us.  The  person  is  a  born  sinner 
and  a  born  saint.  We  are  born  guilty ;  we  are  born 
innocent.  Praise  makes  us  happy ;  blame  makes  us  sad. 
And  largely  through  this  simple  mechanism  the  group 
controls  the  person.  Little  wonder  that  the  basic  feel- 
ings of  elation  and  depression  are  so  ready  for  arousal, 
so  "touchy,"  in  all  of  us. 

Again,  the  solution  here,  as  in  all  things  natural  but 
not  understood,  is  insight,  knowledge.  Know  not  only 
yourself  but  also  know  others  if  you  would  correctly 
evaluate  your  make-up. 

V.      THE  NECESSITY  FOR  COMPROMISE 

Life's  compromises.  Compromise,  the  mental  mechan- 
ism that  insures  to  all  the  various  human  interests  a  vote 
in  the  final  decision,  is  a  basic  technique  which  one 
should  use  consciously  in  managing  one's  own  affairs. 
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Compromise,  a  basic  principle  of  human  behavior,  is 
ever  present  in  all  that  we  think  and  do  and  as  such  is 
deserving  of  much  study. 

Does  the  child  compromise  wisely  between  the  many 
tugs  and  pulls  of  life  ?  Does  he  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 
Is  he  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  compromise  system  in 
which  he  has  no  idea  as  to  what  is  going  on  ?  Does  the 
teacher  know  something  about  the  pattern  of  forces  pro- 
ducing the  numerous  tensions  within  the  person  ?  Is  the 
teacher  himself  too  much  like  the  child  in  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  what  constitutes  a  healthful  representation  of 
various  constitutional  forces  ?  The  necessity  for  com- 
promise of  personal  hopes,  wishes,  fears,  appetites,  aver- 
sions is  everlasting  fact.  The  need  for  arriving  at  this 
compromise  according  to  a  plan  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
quirements listed  by  mental  hygienists.  Wherever  there 
is  compromise,  there  is  a  bit  of  the  sting  of  defeat  as  well 
as  the  flush  of  victory.  The  person  must  realize  this  in 
order  to  understand  the  mixed  feelings  welling  up  within 
him. 

A  moment's  thought  yields  examples  of  actual  com- 
promise in  terms  of  everyday  problems  of  our  everyday 
life.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  in  life.  We 
cannot  do  all  of  them.  We  must  choose  certain  avenues 
of  self-expression.  Most  of  us  must  be  satisfied  with  one 
kind  of  work,  one  profession,  one  life  partner,  one  inti- 
mate social  group.  Wherever  the  need  for  making  a 
decision  arises,  there  we  find  compromise  in  some  form. 
We  cannot  follow  one  course  of  action  without  exclud- 
ing many  others.  Our  whole  system  of  loyalties  bears 
witness  to  this  fact.  The  child  in  the  classroom  often  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  whether  to  side  in  with 
his  teacher  or  to  stand  for  a  certain  element  of  negativism 
or  the  "bad"  boy  element  in  the  group.    The  teacher  has 
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to  surrender  certain  aspects  of  familiarity  towards  his 
pupils  in  order  to  maintain  a  desirable  position  of  author- 
ity. There  is  so  much  of  the  Golden  Mean,  "the  stand- 
ing in  the  middle,"  in  the  well-balanced  life.  The  ques- 
tion is  :  Shall  we  compromise  knowingly,  prudently,  and 
with  foresight ;  or  shall  we  do  it  unwittingly  and  cover 
it  up  with  rationalizations  and  other  self-protecting 
techniques  ? 

Quality  of  integration  varies.  One  of  our  main  premises 
is  that  all  men  are  integrated  —  but  to  a  various  degree. 
John  Burroughs  reminds  us :  "The  difference  between  a 
precious  stone  and  a  common  stone  is  not  an  essential 
difference  —  not  a  difference  of  substance,  but  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  —  the  crystallization."  "A 
man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots,  whose 
flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world." 2T  Few  persons  have 
their  life  values  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Of  too  many  people  it  may  be  remarked :  ".  .  .  he 
was  not  so  much  a  human  being  as  a  civil  war."28 
Such  a  person  cannot  function  as  efficiently  as  can  the 
well-integrated  individual  who  has  solved  his  conflicts  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  himself.  Too  often  a  person  in  his 
course  of  action  travels  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  a 
moving  rope  or  ring  being  pulled  in  different  directions 
by  a  great  many  dogs  both  large  and  small.  The  course 
that  the  rope  or  ring  ultimately  follows  is  the  resultant 
of  these  forces.  At  any  given  moment  the  largest  ani- 
mals may  be  drawing  the  rope  in  opposite  directions, 
thus  cancelling  each  other's  efforts,  so  that  the  rope  may 
be  traveling  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  smallest 
poodle.  A  person  may  be  envisaged  as  constantly  torn 
this  way  and  that  by  conflicting  tendencies  with  a  result- 
ant behavior  which  may  appear  silly  and  ineffectual. 
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Viewing  personality  organization  in  this  way  makes 
understandable  many  human  consistencies  and  inconsist- 
encies. By  showing  how  a  person's  social  interactions  are 
dependent  upon  his  more  or  less  precarious  personality 
organization  we  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  truth- 
fulness and  add  vital  meaning  to  the  claim  that  "an  hon- 
est Man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 29  Hence  we  are 
told :  "Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  which 
fits  them  all."30 

In  a  world  where  "give  and  take"  is  so  important,  how 
tremendously  significant  in  each  person  becomes  the 
habit  of  consistency !  What  a  great  help  it  is  for  each 
person  to  know  his  extreme  tendencies  and  to  know 
where  his  compromise  formations  tend  to  gravitate  in 
relation  to  these  extremes,  to  know  what  are  his  consist- 
ent reactions.  When  a  man  has  acted  consistently,  he 
has  acted  honestly,  for  him.  The  plea  for  honesty,  for 
consistency,  as  a  basic  tenet  of  mental  hygiene  gets  its 
support  from  just  such  observations. 

In  defense  of  the  lie.  At  this  juncture  we  come  to  the 
problem :  What  is  there  in  life  that  holds  honesty  at 
such  a  premium  ?  Why  is  it  difficult  to  be  honest  ? 
Why  can  we  not  always  call  a  spade  a  spade  ?  What  do 
the  epigrams  "Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil"  and 
"Facts  amidst  appearances"  mean?  Why  do  we  teach 
every  schoolboy  that  Washington  never  told  a  lie  as  if 
that  were  a  great  wonder  ?  Why  is  lying  in  its  many 
forms  one  of  the  constant  frets  of  life  ? 

The  handling  of  this  whole  problem  is  not  so  simple 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it  with  a  few  platitudes.  In  the 
long  history  of  our  social  attitude  toward  the  various 
forms  of  lying  and  deception  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  lie 
to  be  is  concerned,  we  find  a  graded  series,  which  runs 
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from  the  white  lie  to  bearing  false  witness.  Honesty 
includes  more  than  the  ability  to  report  facts  accurately 
by  means  of  the  human  camera  with  a  non-distorting 
lens.  It  includes  also  the  ability  to  make  competent  de- 
ductions from  these  facts,  the  ability  to  make  competent 
inferences  from  what  one  actually  sees,  hi  life  we  must 
temper  measurement  and  statistics  "with  sympathetic  pen- 
etration and  insight.  Inasmuch  as  we  see  instances  of 
dishonesty  occurring  on  lower  biological  levels,  it  is 
hardly  proper  to  review  this  subject  irrespective  of  its 
natural  biological  setting.  Lying,  by  virtue  of  its  bio- 
logical claim  upon  us,  cannot  be  viewed  as  only  damna- 
tory. In  a  special  sense  it  might  even  be  regarded  as  a 
social  characteristic  for  which  there  is  definite  need. 
People  meeting  on  the  social  plane  seldom,  if  ever,  com- 
mune at  a  level  of  any  great  depth  or  at  a  level  of  great 
honesty.  Depth  and  honesty  do  not  matter  much  in 
many  social  reactions.  Of  course,  you  can  say  you  had 
a  good  time  at  a  dinner  party  even  if  for  most  of  the 
evening  you  found  it  stupid.  Men  and  women  would 
not  last  long  in  this  world  without  being  able  to  dupe 
both  themselves  and  each  other.  Each  person  runs  his 
own  show.  Human  life  is  very  dramatic.  Human  be- 
ings are  taught  their  roles.  They  are  taught  most  of 
what  they  know;  they  are  taught  to  do  most  of  what 
they  do.  How  many  rugged  souls  spurn  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  superficial  amenities  of  polite  society !  Into 
what  habits  of  saying  what  we  do  not  think  have  all  of 
us  been  molded  !  How  social  exigencies  have  patterned 
us  into  wt\[-dressed,  well-finished  social  units !  Well 
being  and  good  feeling  make  liars  of  us  all.  We  often 
pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  telling  people  what 
they  want  to  hear  rather  than  to  telling  them  our  inner- 
most thoughts  regarding  them,  their  clothes,  their  cars, 
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and  their  children.  Unconsciously  we  select  as  our 
friends  people  who  treat  us  with  similar  discretion  and 
long-suffering  tolerance. 

With  good  reason  students  of  the  subject  differentiate 
between  the  pernicious  and  the  officious  lie.  In  unmis- 
takable terms  we  may  take  the  stand  that  there  is  a  place 
for  certain  forms  of  dishonesty  in  everyday  living.  We 
may  not  wish  to  give  to  these  defensible  deceptions  the 
label  "dishonesty."  That  is  another  matter.  With  phil- 
osophic calm  that  places  imperturbability  and  gravity 
above  frantic  anxiety,  with  Lessing  we  might  compro- 
mise on  the  matter  and  observe  :  "Oh,  All  Powerful,  keep 
for  Thyself  the  Truth  ;  but  leave  to  me  the  search  for  it, 
which  is  the  better  for  me." 

After  all,  a  creditable  number  may  argue  that  "  'The 
reason  we  all  like  to  think  so  well  of  others  is  that  we 
are  all  afraid  for  ourselves.  The  basis  of  optimism  is 
sheer  terror.  We  think  that  we  are  generous  because 
we  credit  our  neighbour  with  the  possession  of  those 
virtues  that  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  us.  We  praise 
the  banker  that  we  may  overdraw  our  account,  and  find 
good  qualities  in  the  highwayman  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  spare  our  pockets.' " 31  We  are  all  honest.  So  are 
we  all  dishonest.  The  problem  is :  How  honest  or  dis- 
honest are  we  ? 

How  group-individual  compromise  evolved.  Human 
nature  involves  self  and  group  interests.  "Man  does  not 
have  it  (human  nature)*  at  birth;  he  cannot  acquire  it 
except  through  fellowship,  and  it  decays  in  isolation."32 
In  his  relationships  toward  others,  anteceding  his  human 
socialization,  man  began  certain  organismic  compromises 
involving  self  and  group  interests.    However,  it  is  cer- 

*  Author's  parenthetical  addition. 
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tain  that  these  became  far  more  ambivalently  influential 
later  in  his  development.  Thus  early  in  the  evolutionary 
scale,  that  is,  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  individual- 
group  compromises  occurred.  However,  in  sub-human 
life  either  the  individual  is  definitely  more  forceful  than 
the  group,  or  the  group  is  definitely  more  forceful  than 
the  individual.  Commonly,  the  individual  is  relatively 
more  influential  than  is  the  group.  The  socializing  proc- 
ess occurring  along  the  main  evolutionary  stem  of  man's 
forbears  is  at  no  time  so  troublesome  a  force  as  it  be- 
comes in  man  himself.  In  man  there  is  a  very  strong 
pull  for  the  group  and  a  very  strong  pull  for  the  self. 
These  strong  tugs  in  opposite  directions  are  uniquely 
human.  From  a  phylogenetic  standpoint  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  socializing  process  had  its  initiation  in  man. 

Undeniable  evidence  of  group  life  in  the  lower  orders 
of  the  animal  scale  testifies  otherwise.  Thus  we  have 
schools  of  fish,  flocks  of  birds,  herds  of  animals  all  ce- 
mented together  by  individual  and  group  compromises. 
Similarly  we  have  examples  of  personality  organization 
in  the  lower  animal  forms.  We  have  dull,  bright,  "nerv- 
ous," excitable,  phlegmatic,  and  other  types  of  dogs 
right  within  our  home  neighborhood.  The  author's  toy 
bull,  admittedly  a  good  deal  through  faulty  training,  pre- 
sents many  neurotic  manifestations.  He  has  to  have  con- 
ditions "just  so"  before  he  will  eat ;  he  insists  on  going 
through  many  ceremonials  before  settling  down  for  the 
night.  His  fearfulness  constitutes  a  real  problem  for 
him.  Many  of  his  reactions  can  be  styled  as  "crazy" 
unless  one  studies  his  personality.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to 
discern  in  lower  animals  the  very  central  tendencies  and 
deviations  we  have  been  describing. 

We  see  our  pets  torn  between  following  their  own 
impulses  and  their  masters'  bidding.    We  see  them  strain- 
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ing  at  the  leash  to  go  with  their  kind  at  one  time  and 
snarling  with  self -concerns  at  another.  Furthermore,  we 
have  dishonesty  as  well  as  other  immoralities  and  morali- 
ties (social  values)  appearing  in  lower  animal  forms, 
usually,  but  not  always,  as  protective  measures.  In  this 
connection  one  need  but  mention  death  feints,  camou- 
flages through  natural  coloration,  violent  but  harmless 
motor  reactions,  stealthiness,  slyness,  and  the  many  other 
personality  traits  that  have  gone  to  make  Aesop's  Fables 
a  source  book  of  personality  truisms.  Many  scientists 
call  man's  tendency  toward  social  life  an  instinct,  a  pro- 
clivity, an  unlearned  form  of  human  behavior.  They 
liken  it  to  his  drive  for  self-preservation.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  in  man  many  interplays  between  the  self  and 
society.  These  interplays  aid  in  the  formation  of  per- 
sonality traits,  both  desirable  and  undesirable. 

As  each  phylum  is  established,  however  briefly  this 
may  be,  one  sees  that  phylum  building  a  constitutional 
pattern  for  its  members.  Its  members  mature.  What 
they  learn  is  a  matter  of  maturity  plus  opportunity.  As 
in  his  physical  maturation  so  in  his  social  maturation  man 
repeats  the  history  of  his  kind.  In  growing  up  in  the 
social  milieu  the  individual  recapitulates  the  social  his- 
tory of  his  kind.  Just  as  in  his  embryological  develop- 
ment one  may  trace  the  growth  of  animal  life  from  the 
unicellular  to  the  most  complex  multicellular  develop- 
ments, so  in  his  career  from  the  "womb  to  the  tomb" 
(until  regressive  reactions  set  in)  one  may  see  the  indi- 
vidual promoted  from  lower  to  higher  cultural  attain- 
ments. ".  .  .  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but 
such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal." 33 

We  may  liken  the  various  levels  of  life  of  the  individ- 
ual after  he  is  born  to  corresponding  stages  in  the  cul- 
tural  development   of   his   race.     As   man   matures   to 
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greater  and  greater  degrees  of  receptivity  his  group  gives 
him  more  and  more  of  the  culture  that  it  has  accumu- 
lated. The  group  often  gives  him  bitter  sweets  —  some- 
thing that  is  good  for  him  but  that  tastes  like  medicine. 
The  group  imparts  to  him  the  subterfuges  it  has  found 
useful.  Thus  even  deception  in  all  its  human  forms  is 
relived  by  the  growing  person.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
the  individual  in  the  group  learns  is  the  necessity  for 
compromise.  The  well-integrated  individual  selects  his 
compromises  so  that  they  work  with  a  consistent  pur- 
pose. Thus  does  he  remain  honest  with  his  self  and 
loyal  to  the  scale  of  values  he  has  knowingly  accepted. 
The  well-integrated  person  is  the  person  who  makes 
normal  compromises.  He  chooses  compromises  between 
his  self  and  group  tendencies  which  permit  an  adequate 
self-expression  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  conflict  with 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  his  fellow  men.  As  we  say 
popularly,  he  "gets  on"  by  "getting  next  to"  himself. 
He  knows  himself.  He  sizes  up  his  people  and  he  sizes 
up  his  situations  —  in  other  words,  studies  them.  He 
never  lets  his  self  expand  without  studying  the  territory 
he  is  attempting  to  take  in.  His  knowledge  of  his  self 
keeps  pace  with  his  knowledge  of  people  and  situations 
in  general.  Our  long  lists  of  fears,  beatitudes,  and  stat- 
utes are  standardized  attempts  to  help  man  in  his  efforts 
to  remain  well  integrated.  It  is  only  through  them  that 
most  people  can  keep  well  integrated. 

VI.   EXPERIENCE,  THE  GREAT  TEACHER 

How  the  personality  grows.  As  teachers  and  parents  we 
must  be  ever  mindful  that  the  person  grows  in  two  ways. 
First,  he  matures  physiologically ;  that  is,  he  grow  to 
greater  and  greater  degrees  of  ability  to  comprehend  the 
world.    Second,  he  matures  culturally ;  that  is,  he  grows 
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to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  actually  comprehend- 
ing the  world  as  it  affects  him.  Thus,  two  sets  of  forces 
contribute  growth  to  the  person:  (i)  natural  forces  in 
the  form  of  physiological  development,  and  (2)  natural 
forces  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  personal  experience. 

In  the  main,  the  first  natural  forces  are  biological  and 
unconsciously  experienced.  In  the  main,  the  second  nat- 
ural forces  are  social  and  consciously  experienced.  Be- 
cause the  individual  has  certain  strengths  and  certain 
weaknesses,  certain  physiological  limitations,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  knows  that  he  has  them.  Only  his  inter- 
action with  experience,  either  through  his  actively  learn- 
ing for  himself  or  through  someone's  teaching  him, 
makes  possible  his  enlightenment  regarding  the  degrees 
of  his  personality  maturity  or  immaturity. 

The  diagram  on  page  250  depicts  how  the  personality 
flowers  or  unfolds.  The  circle  represents  the  full-orbed, 
well-rounded,  symmetrical  and  well-balanced  personal- 
ity. It  symbolizes  the  mature,  experienced  person ;  the 
person  who  has  lived  deeply  and  broadly  as  well  as  long. 
It  represents  the  personality  that  is  based  upon  the  good 
constitution  and  is  enlightened  regarding  the  facts  which 
a  person  ought  to  know.  It  represents  an  individual  who 
not  only  has  but  is  conscious  that  he  has  normal  human 
assets  and  liabilities.  The  dotted  line  in  the  diagram  cir- 
cumscribes a  personality  of  uneven  development.  It  rep- 
resents the  person  of  undesirably  limited  life-experience. 
It  stands  for  the  kind  of  personality  that  has  been  arrested 
in  its  development  along  various  lines.  This  unevenness 
of  growth  is  determined  by  one  or  both  of  two  factors ; 
namely,  inferior  constitutional  structures  and  inade- 
quate life-experiences. 

The  radii  of  the  circle  represent  personal  lines  of  force 
going  out  from  the  individual  to  meet  the  world.    These 
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vectors,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  they  reach  the 
outside  world,  will  respectively  either  insure  or  prevent 
the  individual  from  completing  his  personality,  from  de- 
veloping himself  in  harmony  with  his  possibilities,  from 
actually  becoming  what  he  could  become. 

The  arrows  outside  the  circle  indicate  various  forms 
of  personality-shaping  and  enlightening  life-experience. 
In  this  diagram,  therefore,  is  portrayed  what  the  indi- 
vidual was  to  start  with,  what  has  happened  to  him,  and 
what  is  in  store  for  him.  The  various  forms  of  life- 
experience  impinge  upon  the  individual  to  draw  out  and 
cultivate  the  person.  They  extend  his  consciousness  of 
his  possibilities  and  make  him  aware  of  his  power  so 
that  he  may  have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  what 
he  amounts  to  as  an  influence. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  mental  hygiene  textbook  to 
gather  up  the  various  forms  of  life-experience  which 
further  the  development  of  the  well-adjusting  person  in 
the  well-adjusting  group.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher 
to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the  various  forms  of  life-expe- 
rience which  in  the  past  have  proved  helpful  in  cultivat- 
ing wholesome  personality  growth. 

Causal  relation  of  wishes,  thoughts  and  acts :  relation  to 
education.  Because  the  personality  unfolds  only  in  so 
far  as  it  experiences  life  in  its  many  forms,  experience  in 
its  teaching  role  must  be  carefully  studied.  The  person 
whose  experience  has  been  narrow  must  be  a  narrow 
person.  If  experience  is  too  poverty-stricken,  the  wishes 
of  the  person  come  into  conflict  with  the  actual  facts  of 
that  person's  life.  The  "experienced"  person  is  always 
broad  and  tolerant  both  so  far  as  his  self-insight  and  his 
world-outlook  are  concerned. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  springs  of  human  behavior 
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one  finds  himself  beginning  with  the  raw  energy  and 
impulse  life  of  the  individual,  with  activity,  with  body 
tensions.  These  basic  stores  of  energy  bear  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  instinctive  and  emotional  life  of  the 
person.     Wishes  appear  on  the  conscious  level  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  are  expressions  of  these  raw  materials.  Among 
psychiatrists  it  is  the  general  assent  that  as  the  thought 
is  the  beginning  of  the  act,  so  the  wish  is  the  beginning 
of  the  thought.  Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  be- 
havior it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  attempted  under- 
standing of  wishes  and  desires. 

The  wish  itself  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  impul- 
sive life  of  the  individual.    Wishes  as  we  come  to  know 
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them  — that  is,  wishes  to  go  somewhere,  wishes  to  eat 
something,  wishes  to  act  in  a  certain  way  —  are  biological 
impulses  that  have  been  modified  by  the  individual's  life- 
experiences.  Native  disposition  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
at  present  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
how  to  modify  it.  By  native  disposition  is  implied  the 
individual's  innate  or  inherited  constitutional  make-up. 
By  life-experience  is  meant  the  factors  of  organized  soci- 
ety brought  into  operation  by  means  of  such  forces  as 
the  home,  school,  church,  and  state.  By  life-experience, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  meant  education.  By  life-experience 
in  the  form  of  education,  man's  desires  actually  can  be 
changed  so  that  of  their  own  accord  they  act  in  a  social 
fashion.  By  education  man  comes  to  feel  genuinely  the 
desires  which  promote  social  harmony. 

The  person's  wishes  determine  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts.  The  person's  thoughts  are  really  the  begin- 
nings of  his  acts.  It  is  observed  in  the  studies  of  children 
that  the  child  discovers  how  to  think  of  a  movement  first 
and  then  makes  the  movement.  He  is  able  to  think  of  the 
movement  because  in  his  involuntary  squirmings  he  had 
previously  made  it.  We  know  that  in  adult  life  a  delib- 
erate voluntary  movement  is  one  which  we  contemplate 
before  making.  Obviously  we  cannot  think  of  a  move- 
ment unless  we  have  previously  made  it.  Therefore  no 
movement  can  be  voluntary  unless  previously  it  has  been 
involuntary. 

William  James's  suggestion  in  this  regard  appeals  to  the 
psychiatrist.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a  voluntary  move- 
ment is  merely  one  which  is  preceded  by  the  thought 
of  it  and  has  the  thought  of  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
cause.  In  thus  relating  the  impulsive,  emotional,  in- 
stinctive life  of  the  individual  to  the  wishes  of  the  per- 
son and  in  relating  the  wishes  of  the  person  to  the 
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person's  activities,  we  have  established  a  causal  series  that 
is  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  understanding  of  why  we 
behave  like  human  beings. 

A  review  of  this  causal  series  will  bring  out  the  tre- 
mendous importance  experience  plays  in  human  beha- 
vior. Actual  experiences  modify  the  person  by  affecting 
his  impulse  and  wish  life,  his  thought  life,  and  actions. 
Although  the  person's  thoughts  initiate  his  acts,  fortu- 
nately, every  thought  the  person  has  does  not  find  its 
own  particular  realization  in  a  corresponding  act.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  thought  may  initiate  the  act,  all 
actions  are  not  preceded  by  thoughts. 

In  given  life-situations  a  man  often  is  called  upon  to  act 
instantaneously,  independent  of  his  thoughts  or  even  of 
his  wishes.  In  such  daily  actions  man  is  more  than  the 
sum  of  his  impulses,  wishes,  thoughts,  and  actions.  He 
is  a  composite  of  all  these  plus  the  situations  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  He  is  not  the  chess  player  contemplating 
each  move,  pulsating  calmly  and  leisurely  in  relation  to 
just  what  his  next  move  may  be,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
giving  each  impulse,  wish  and  thought  its  hearing. 
Rather,  he  is  now  the  fighter,  who  must  move  without 
thinking  and  keep  on  the  move  until  the  battle  is  over. 

Later  he  may  review  his  feints,  thrusts,  and  weavings 
about  and  even  try  to  account  for  them.  In  so  doing  he 
will  find  that  many  conceivable  wishes  were  repressed 
or  even  unconceived  by  him.  He  will  find  that  his 
thoughts  were  lagging  behind  his  acts.  He  will  find  that 
often  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  he  acted  first  and  thought 
about  it  later,  perhaps  as  he  was  dealing  his  next  blow. 
The  nature  of  marts  nervous  system  provides  for  his 
acting  without  thinking  as  well  as  for  his  thinking  with- 
out acting.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  persons  developing 
in  such  ways  as  to  stress  the  one  or  the  other  ability. 
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Thus  we  have  persons  who  are  essentially  men  of  thought 
and  persons  who  are  essentially  men  of  action. 

The  majority  of  persons  combine  in  themselves  think- 
ing and  acting  abilities  in  rather  equal  strengths.  These 
average  people  can  both  stop  to  think  and  think  to  stop. 
They  live ;  they  take  things  as  they  come ;  they  often 
wonder  how  they  could  have  been  either  so  stupid  or  so 
bright  in  their  actions.  Sometimes  it  takes  others  to 
point  out  to  them  the  possibilities  of  dullness,  brightness, 
humor  in  their  remarks,  or  other  activities. 

As  one  climbs  the  evolutionary  scale  to  deal  with  ani- 
mals of  more  complex  organization,  one  finds  a  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  thought  and  deliberation. 
Thought  stands  between  the  impulses  or  wishes  of  the 
animal  and  his  ultimate  conduct.  Man's  complex  nerv- 
ous system  permits  him  to  be  the  great  thinker  and  the 
long-time  learner.  Man  can  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  thinking,  as  when  he  withdraws  his 
hand  from  a  sharp  thorn.  Man  can  also  act  following 
profound  deliberation,  as  when  the  scientist  weighs  his 
data. 

The  school  is  selected  experience.  Since  experience- 
trains  the  personality,  it  really  matters  what  experiences 
the  growing  child  has.  It  really  matters  what  kind  of  a 
school  he  goes  to  since  the  school  is  really  a  long  series 
of  coordinated  experiences.  A  teacher  may  think  his 
subject  is  English,  or  music,  or  biology,  or  "the  third 
grade"  but  this  single  view  is  superficial  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  schools  often  are  not  worth 
their  cost  or  anything  like  it  because  the  school  as  a 
memory  trainer  seems  uppermost  in  the  plans  of  the 
teaching  force. 

The  school  is  a  series  of  experiences  affecting  for  good 
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or  evil  the  total  nature  of  the  child.  As  the  psychiatrist 
sees  it,  the  school  has  no  other  prime  task  or  justification. 
We  pause  in  our  discussion  of  experience  to  lay  down 
certain  observations  about  the  school.  We  discuss  the 
school  because  it  is  the  most  hopeful  source  of  education. 

The  effective  teacher's  mental  set.  The  psychiatrist  will 
keep  silent  on  problems  of  curriculum,  of  grade  place- 
ment, of  systems  of  marks,  of  codes  of  school  discipline, 
of  problems  of  budget  and  administration,  except  to 
comment  on  the  hopelessness  of  any  point  of  view  that 
sees  in  these  and  similar  considerations  the  main  issues  of 
education.  Most  of  the  things  he  reads  in  educational 
magazines  or  in  school  reports  seem  to  him  little  prob- 
lems fretted  about  by  little  minds.  The  larger  view 
considers  that  the  school  is  experience.  It  must  become 
better  and  better  experience.  The  virtue  in  varieties  of 
experience  is  a  psychiatric  concern.  The  psychiatrist 
insists  that  a  school  may  be  appraised  wholesomely  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  supplies  valuable  experiences  and 
refrains  from  supplying  damaging  experiences.  Valu- 
able experiences  are  to  personality  growth  what  vitamines 
are  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  teachers  refuse  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  the  reception  of  their  teachings?  Unfortu- 
nately the  word  "school"  does  not  stand  for  love,  co- 
operation, character,  happiness,  and  success  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  its  restless  occupants.  If  it  did,  there  would 
be  much  less  need  for  the  straightening  influence  of 
mental  hygiene.  The  parent,  and  even  the  taxpayer, 
may  join  with  the  psychiatrist  in  his  insistence  on  the 
following  questions  as  something  of  a  daily  mental  exer- 
cise for  all  people  attempting  to  influence  growing 
minds : 
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1.  What  is  knowledge?     What  good  is  knowledge? 

2.  All  of  what  should  a  teacher  be  ?     All  of  what  should 

a  pupil  be  ? 

3.  What  are  rules,  regulations,  laws  ? 

4.  Have  you  learned  something  new  about  yourself  today  ? 

How  does  it  fit  in  with  what  you  already  knew  about 
yourself  ? 

5.  Have  you  learned  something  new  about  others  today  ? 

How  does  it  fit  in  with  what  you  already  knew  about 
others  ? 

6.  What  effect  has  your  new  knowledge  had  upon  you  ? 

7.  Why  do  we  not  know  all  about  ourselves  without  hav- 
1       ing  to  learn  it  ?     Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  learn  cer- 
tain things  about  ourselves  ? 

8.  How  are  you  like  other  people  ?     How  are  you  dif- 

ferent from  other  people  ? 

9.  How  can  you  become  more  like  other  people  ?     How 

can  you  become  more  different  from  other  people 

than  you  are  ? 
10.    How  are  you  like  your  parents?     Must  you  be  like 

your  parents  ? 
n.   Where  do  "you"  as  a  person  cease  being  and  "others" 

begin  ? 

12.  Has  your  interest  in  yourself  increased  ?     Has  your  in- 

terest in  others  increased  ? 

13.  Are  you  growing?     In  what  direction? 

14.  What  does  "natural"  mean  ?     Are  you  natural  ?     What 

can  you  do  to  become  more  natural  ?     What  are 
you  actually  doing  in  this  direction  ? 

15.  Why  are  there  extremes  in  nature?     Why  is  there 

moderation  in  nature  ? 

16.  What  are  habits?     Why  are  they  called  "second  na- 

ture" ? 

17.  How  do  you  develop  habits  ?     What  habits  have  you  ? 

What  habits  are  you  developing  ? 

18.  Have  you  actually  done  "something  else,"  something 

new,  today  ? 
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19.  Have  you  been  encouraged  today? 

20.  Do  you  feel  like  asking  the  questions  that  really  con- 

cern you  ? 

2 1 .  Are  you  learning  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  others 

as  well  as  in  terms  of  yourself  ? 

22.  How  do  you  make  allowances  for  yourself?     How  do 

you  make  allowances  for  others  ?     What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  "making  allowances"  ? 

23.  In  what  different  ways  can  you  feel?     Why  can  you 

feel  in  these  ways  ? 

24.  In  what  different  ways  have  you  felt  today  ? 

25.  What  is  love?     Why  is  love  so  important? 

26.  What  have  you  learned  about  cooperation,  harmony, 

rhythm  ? 

27.  Why  have  order  in  thinking  ? 

28.  Why  have  sequence  in  time? 

29.  Why  act  your  age  and  station  ? 

30.  How  has  yesterday  "fitted  into"  today  ?     How  does 

today  "fit  into"  tomorrow? 

31.  Why  does  energy  command  the  world? 

32.  In  what  direction  is  your  energy  going  ? 

33.  Why  "do"  anything?      Why  "do"  something  special? 

34.  Why  not  just  think  and  dream  only? 

35.  Why  "keep  at"  anything  — why  "stick  to"  it? 

36.  What  difference  does  anything  make? 

37.  What  is  health? 

38.  Are  you  wholesome  ? 

39.  What  does  personality  mean  ? 

40.  What  does  "character"  mean  ? 

41.  What  kinds  of  character  are  there  ? 

42.  Why  must  everyone  have  a  character? 

To  expect  the  teacher  to  have  his  mind  alive  with  so 
many  significant,  educational  concepts  is  admittedly  a 
large  order.  On  the  other  hand,  teaching  is  one  of  man's 
greatest  professions.  The  challenging  thoughts  aroused 
by  such  a  list  of  questions  furnish  the  teacher  with  ideas 
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and  feelings  vitally  significant  for  the  growing  minds  of 
the  pupils.  Teachers  are  inclined  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  so  far  as  their  relationships  with  their  pupils  are 
concerned.  It  is  not  only  incorrect  but  actually  harm- 
ful for  the  teacher  to  think :  I  am  the  teacher  and  there- 
fore you  must  learn  what  I  give  you.  Like  all  other 
relationships,  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  demands  con- 
stant renewing  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  alive  this  relationship  than  by  reviewing  again 
and  again  these  basic  questions  which  deal  with  person- 
ality growth. 

Mali's  teachability.  Fortunately,  the  learning  period  of 
man  is  a  prolonged  one.  Some  even  claim  that,  because 
of  man's  peculiar  impressionability,  combined  with  his 
special  opportunities  for  learning,  this  period  never  stops 
during  his  lifetime.  Man  is  born  helpless  so  that  he  can 
be  taught,  can  be  shaped,  almost  from  the  start.  "Infants 
have  fewer  useful  reflexes  than  the  young  of  animals, 
but  have  far  more  power  of  forming  useful  habits,  which 
can  be  adapted  to  circumstances  and  are  not  fatally  fixed 
from  birth." 3i  Man  is  the  great  learner  because  his  con- 
stitutional equipment  may  be  modified  (taught)  to  react 
to  the  changing  circumstances  of  life.  Undeniably  his 
prolonged  helplessness  in  his  infancy  and  childhood  de- 
mands for  him  a  unique  form  of  extended  social  nursing. 
Because  of  this  long  span  of  closely  supervised  guidance 
many  are  inclined  to  evaluate  highly  man's  early  prepa- 
ration for  life.  It  is  well  to  make  a  study  of  this  appren- 
ticeship to  which  the  individual  is  exposed.  The  grow- 
ing-up  process  entails  the  acquisition  of  a  bag  of  tricks 
having  to  do  with  basic  as  well  as  with  relatively  unim- 
portant matters.  The  tricks  that  one  learns  are  deter- 
mined both  by  one's  physiological  possibilities  and  by 
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the  nature  of  one's  experience.  From  the  combination 
of  the  two,  each  person  must  complete  his  repertoire. 
The  axiom  that  you  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks 
is  a  well-tested  one.  As  each  person  grows  older  he 
develops  a  more  fixed  program.  His  life  course  consists 
in  learning  how  best  to  "run  his  own  show." 

The  -family  a  school.  Proper  study  of  man's  personality 
growth  exploits  the  so-called  "family  romance."  By  the 
family  romance  is  meant  the  emotional  relationships  ob- 
taining within  the  person's  family  circle.  In  the  family, 
raw  and  generally  undirected  energy  of  the  person  takes 
its  first  shaping  and  direction.  There  he  meets  his  first 
social  problems  and  practises  solving  them.  There  he 
"tries  out  on  the  dog"  what  he  has  to  offer,  and  there, 
oftentimes,  he  is  the  "dog."  There  the  individual  gets 
his  first  impressions  of  the  world.  There  his  ideas  of 
reality  first  begin  to  crystallize.  He  begins  to  get  "hard- 
headed." 

In  his  early  years  surrounded  by  the  most  loving  and 
tolerant,  if  not  always  the  most  understanding  of  his 
fellows,  he  expresses  his  original  constitution  to  a  great 
extent.  Gradually,  even  in  his  early  years,  his  constitu- 
tional reactions  are  shaped  by  his  experiences.  As  he 
grows  up,  he  must  discard  formerly  powerful  behavior 
patterns  (crying,  extreme  helplessness)  for  more  self- 
sufficient  but  socially  useful  systems  of  action. 

Growing  up  involves  not  only  learning,  but  also  un- 
learning. The  child  who  grows  learns  how  to  break  as 
well  as  how  to  make  habits.  He  must  pass  through  a 
gradual  process  of  maturing  or  of  weaning  in  a  wider 
sense  than  in  relation  to  his  food  intake.  He  must  en- 
dure a  psychological  or  social  weaning  which  is  far  more 
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difficult  than  the  physiological  one  and  generally  less 
well  done.  He  must  learn  to  differentiate  the  wish  from 
the  fact  and  take  kindly  to  the  fact.  He  must  grow  up 
to  accept  the  taboos  of  his  kind  and,  in  so  doing,  change 
from  a  creature  of  simple  impulse  to  a  creature  of  com- 
plicated, delayed,  and  multiple  responses.  His  impulses 
must  pass  through  a  process  of  socialization.  He  must 
take  on  enough  of  the  social  deposit  (ideals  and  pro- 
hibitions of  his  kind)  to  pass  muster  as  the  "child  of  his 
parents." 

All  the  way  along  the  line  he  must  adjust  to  circum- 
stances changing  within  him  and  outside  of  him.  Often 
he  must  conclude  that  behavior  patterns  which  were 
formerly  indispensable  to  him  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  actually  have  increased  his  burden.  He  may 
no  longer  safely  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  group-at-large 
is  his  "dog"  in  the  sense  that  his  family  was.  As  he 
grows  up  a  certain  psychic  umbilical  cord  that  has  ex- 
isted for  long  between  himself  and  others  must  be 
severed.  At  last  he  must  stand  upon  his  own  feet,  make 
his  own  decisions,  accept  adulthood's  responsibilities,  and 
face  forward  to  repeat  history  as  he  has  known  it. 

The  superior  family.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
reader  to  have  pointed  out  for  him  the  several  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  family  life  and  the  several  character- 
istics of  a  bad  family  life.  However,  except  in  most 
general  terms,  such  an  outline  would  be  scientifically 
impossible.  What  would  constitute  a  good  family  life 
for  one  person  might  constitute  a  very  bad  family  life 
for  another. 

The  general  earmarks  of  the  superior  family  life  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  terms  : 
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i.  Well-developed  and  rounded-out  parents  who  not  only 
know  themselves,  each  other  and  their  children,  but 
also  know  many  other  families. 

2.  Parents  who  have  themselves  under  control  so  that  they 

think  straight  regarding  their  own  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  chil- 
dren. (More  often  than  not  the  child  is  helped  best 
through  the  psychiatric  treatment  of  his  family.) 

3.  Parents  who  are  reasonable  and  natural  and  who  see  to 

it  that  their  children  develop  along  reasonable,  natural 
lines. 

4.  Parents  who  are  aware  of  the  important  life-forces  and 

interests. 

5.  Parents  who  direct  the  energies  of  their  children  along 

the  lines  calculated  to  yield  their  children  the  greatest 
human  nourishment. 

6.  Parents  who   direct  their   own  behavior   and  establish 

worthy  patterns  of  conduct  for  their  offspring. 

7.  Children  who  present  a  docility  (in  the  sense  of  teach- 

ability), a  modiflability,  which  makes  them  receptive 
to  the  special  set  of  influences  working  upon  them. 

Just  as  in  the  classroom  one  often  is  dealing  more  with 
a  mere  informant  than  with  a  real  teacher  and  more  with 
mere  pupils  than  with  real  scholars,  so  in  the  home 
one  has  to  deal  with  the  varying  qualifications  of  the 
child  for  childhood.  The  crux  of  the  superior  family 
life  is  found  not  only  in  the  degrees  to  which  the  parents 
are  able  to  "bring  up"  their  children  but  also  in  the  degrees 
to  which  the  children  are  receptive  to  parental  influences. 
Children  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  cooperate,  in 
their  teachability.  A  negativistic  child  is  a  problem  for 
the  mental  hygienist,  not  for  the  parent  alone.  The 
possible  effects  of  improper  or  inadequate  teaching  and 
learning  combined  with  the  innumerable  opportunities 
where  such  might  be  practised  either  in  the  home  or  in 
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the  classroom  may  give  a  pessimistic  slant  to  child  train- 
ing. However,  the  encouraging  aspect  of  child  training 
is  properly  emphasized  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the 
rich  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  home  and 
school. 

Unyielding  facts  about  people.  In  relation  to  the  ac- 
ceptable and  desirable  in  human  behavior,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  extravagant  dream  and  the  practical 
aim ;  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  fact-finding. 
Mindful  that  the  wish  is  the  father  of  the  thought  (and 
the  thought  the  beginning  of  the  act ! )  we  must  censor 
our  thought  projections  in  the  attempt  to  weed  out  facts 
from  fancy.  Weakness  and  uncertainty  in  distinguish- 
ing wishes  from  realities  are  peculiar  to  people  during 
their  "weaning"  period.  Life  consists  of  a  continual 
accustoming  of  oneself  to  a  certain  situational  diet  and 
of  being  weaned  away  from  it  again.  How  significant 
are  the  early  failures  and  successes  in  weaning  for  the 
future  adaptability  of  the  person  ! 

We  attack  a  basic  concept  of  our  democracy  in  facing 
the  realization  that  each  individual  is  born  into  the  world 
with  certain  peculiar  weaknesses  and  certain  peculiar 
strengths.  However,  to  begin  with  any  other  founda- 
tion would  be  to  build  upon  sand  and  to  bulwark  with 
fog.  Knowing  our  possibilities  and  limitations,  we  are 
in  the  best  position  to  proceed.  Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  towards  avoiding  the  occasions  for  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  weaknesses  and  the  inviting  of  the  occasions 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  strengths. 

If  a  child  is  of  a  "practical"  turn,  do  not  cultivate  in 
him  a  liking  for  art  to  the  disproportionate  neglect  of 
his  "practicality."  If  a  child  is  not  handsome,  let  him 
be  strong  if  he  will.     If  a  child  has  little  endurance,  let 
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him  develop  speed  in  the  sprints  if  he  will.  If  a  child 
has  one  kind  of  hero,  do  not  take  away  that  hero  without 
being  sure  that  he  can  accept  a  substitute.  If  he  is  a 
good  outfielder,  do  not  insist  on  his  being  a  pitcher  or  a 
utility  man.  If  he  is  shy  do  not  arbitrarily  insist  on  his 
being  a  social  lion ;  be  satisfied  if  he  is  not  a  wallflower. 
In  other  words,  try  to  situate  him  so  that  the  best  that 
is  in  him  has  an  opportunity  for  expression. 

Tennyson  emphasized  the  "natural"  and  "reasonable" 
in  his  claim :  "The  happiness  of  a  man  in  this  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  absence  but  in  the  mastery  of  his 
passions."  We  should  not  try  to  break  the  spirit  in  our 
children.  We  should  not  hope  for  children  of  few 
wishes  or  of  mild  emotional  intensities.  We  should  not, 
as  is  so  often  done,  train  our  children  to  deny  that  they 
want  something  which  they  really  want.  Rather,  let  us 
welcome  numerous,  strong,  rich,  instinctive,  and  emo- 
tional reactions.  Then  let  us  face  the  real  problem 
which  resolves  itself  into  the  question :  What  is  the  cor- 
rect, present  directing  for  these  passions  ?  Let  us 
educate  our  children  to  know  themselves,  to  control 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  themselves. 

No  "fool-proof  solution  for  life's  problems.  Because 
peculiar  differences  characterize  all  people  at  birth, 
scientifically,  each  person  must  be  considered  an  indi- 
vidual. These  differences  may  become  not  only  more 
manifest  but  even  greater  as  the  individual  develops. 
Therefore,  in  training  the  person,  we  must  follow  this 
general  plan  :  Guide  each  person  by  principles  which  are 
reasonable  and  which  harmonize  with  his  realities. 

Human  behavior  occurs  in  the  world,  not  in  the 
laboratory.  From  time  to  time  in  relation  to  certain 
human  problems,  it  is  wholesome  to  admit  that  we  are 
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unprepared,  that  we  need  to  mark  time.  Thus  we  find 
men  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  promulgating  the 
simple  "watch  and  wait"  procedure  as  a  solution  for 
many  personal  and  situational  ills. 

The  mental  hygienist,  himself,  is  realizing  that  certain 
unfavorable  aspects  of  interference  apply  to  his  work 
which  find  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  obstetrician.  Some- 
times, actually  the  best  technique  permits  things  to  take 
their  course.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  the  person ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  wiser  not 
to  interfere  in  his  life.  The  mental  hygienist's  task  is 
frequently  one  of  opening  up  for  his  charge  the  various 
possibilities  rather  than  actually  choosing  for  him  the 
"best"  course. 

Thus,  to  provide  the  individual  with  the  right  self- 
insight  and  the  right  world-outlook,  no  blanket  prescrip- 
tion can  be  laid  down.  There  is  no  sovereign  remedy. 
In  the  past,  "shotgun"  as  well  as  "rose-water"  prescrip- 
tions, indiscriminately  offered  to  the  person  have  been 
ineffectual  and  harmful  though  at  times  accidentally 
efficacious.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  educator  to  size 
up  carefully  each  person  and  situation  before  going  to 
work.  In  each  instance  the  individual's  biological  needs 
must  be  visualized  with  more  than  a  squint  at  the  de- 
mands of  his  social  order;  and  to  balance  this  circum- 
stance desirably,  the  demands  of  the  social  order  must 
be  visualized  with  the  individual's  biological  needs  in 
mind. 

To  inform  himself  about  the  person  is  the  first  duty 
of  every  teacher.  The  fact  that  this  obligation  involves 
traveling  over  the  thorny  path  of  self-discovery  (al- 
though truly  a  great  obstacle  to  it)  should  not  interfere 
with  the  realization  of  this  great  prerequisite  for 
effective  teaching. 
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The  most  important  knowledge  having  to  do  with  any 
activity  is  the  awareness  of  the  forces  participating  in  that 
activity.  When,  and  only  when,  the  teacher  is  aware 
of  his  friends  and  enemies,  both  self  and  world,  can  he 
be  said  to  have  control  over  his  self.  To  such  an  extent 
does  the  human  being  reflect  his  inner  nature,  that  it 
may  be  wisely  observed  that  if  he  knows  the  friends  and 
enemies  in  his  inner  self,  he  already  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  friends  and  enemies  of  his  outer  world.  It  is 
basic  for  him  to  know  and  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
forces  within  him,  for  such  wisdom  provides  the  best 
foundation  for  his  knowing  and  being  reconciled  with 
the  forces  about  him. 

It  is  incredible  to  what  degree  the  understanding  of 
one's  own  nature  can  explain  the  otherwise  erratic,  hesi- 
tant and  seemingly  inconsistent  behavior  presented  by 
every  child  in  every  classroom.  To  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  is  unaware  of  the  powerful  influences  which 
shape  his  own  feeling,  thinking  and  acting,  just  to  that 
extent  is  he  liable  to  error  in  interpreting  (if,  indeed,  he 
interprets  at  all)  the  behavior  of  his  pupils.  The  person 
who  does  not  know  his  self  looks  out  upon  a  twilight- 
kind  of  world  in  which  all  cats  seem  gray. 

Analysis  of  one's  oidji  weaknesses  and  strengths  essential 
to  orientation  of  self.  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  are 
three  characteristics  "to  be  discovered  sooner  or  later  in 
the  study  of  any  personality  : 

"i.  Some  weak  spot,  inherited  perhaps,  more  likely  due 
to  the  solicitous  hand  of  a  fond  parent  who  at  some  time, 
like  the  fabled  mother  of  Achilles,  unwisely  protected  this 
particular  part  of  the  child  — a  weakness  that  may  not  ap- 
pear for  years,  and  then  only  under  some  special  strain. 

"2.   Some  mental  'blind  spot,'  some  compartment  of  the 
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mind,  or  complex  of  associations  if  one  prefers,  where  preju- 
dice, error,  and  folly  prevail,  usually  some  habit  of  emo- 
tional reaction  on  which  the  light  of  reason  cannot  shine ; 
this  too,  probably  acquired  through  some  defect  of  training. 
"3.  Some  special  gift,  very  small  perhaps,  but  the  germ 
at  least  of  something  unique  and  individual  —  a  precious 
mark  of  the  personality.  If  one  have  opportunity  it  is  well 
to  make  a  long  continued  study  of  one  child.  This  after 
years  may  yield  both  surprises  and  disappointments.  It  is 
well  known  that  with  growth  and  training  youth  often 
show  surprising  developments." 35 

The  above  three  main  areas  of  the  personality  are  the 
ones  to  study  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  person. 

The  "weak  spot"  in  one's  organization  may  show  itself 
in  numerous  ways.  It  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  nervous  tendency,  a  delicate  nervous  balance.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  may  see  it  in  such  personality  reactions 
as  a  quickness  to  fatigue,  a  readiness  to  faint,  a  tendency 
to  stutter,  feelings  of  inferiority,  attitudes  of  being  dis- 
criminated against,  expressions  of  personal  inadequacy, 
an  unwillingness  to  compete. 

The  "blind  spot"  similarly  may  make  itself  known  to 
others  in  numerous  ways.  The  most  common  way  in 
which  it  expresses  itself,  however,  is  by  the  individual's 
almost  total  inability  to  understand  what  one  is  talking 
about  when  this  blind  spot  is  being  discussed.  It  is  as 
though  the  person  were  feeble-minded  on  this  one  point 
until  the  matter  is  made  very  clear  and  direct  for  him. 
It  is  positively  amazing  sometimes  how  sensitive  people 
size  themselves  up  as  being  not  at  all  sensitive ;  how 
tender,  touchy  people  size  themselves  as  being  actually 
hard  and  tough ;  how  people  who  obviously  have  many 
inferiorities  conduct  themselves  in  expansive,  egotistical 
ways. 
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It  is  by  means  of  the  "special  gift"  that  the  individual 
finds  his  encouragement  to  go  on.  It  is  as  if  this  were  a 
beacon  light  in  front  of  him,  beckoning  him  on.  There 
is  nothing  so  conducive  to  good  adjustments  in  a  child 
as  for  him  to  find  something  in  which  he  can  excel.  To 
direct  this  discovery  is  a  main  obligation  of  all  parents 
and  teachers. 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  reader  who  seeks  to 
orient  his  self,  to  analyze  his  weak  spots  and  special  gifts 
that  he  may  take  advantage  of  his  own  strengths  and 
minimize  his  own  weaknesses. 

Experience,  everyday  living,  occupies  an  important 
section  in  the  story  of  the  person.  Knowledge  is  not 
only  gained  but  tested  by  experience.  Through  experi- 
ence we  not  only  learn  something  but  we  learn  just  how 
important  that  something  is.  Experience  furnishes  us 
with  knowledge  that  is  systematized.  Experience  shows 
us  that  the  little  things  are  really  little  and  that  the  big 
things  are  really  big.  Experience  not  only  provides  us 
with  knowledge,  but  provides  us  with  wisdom.  The 
wisdom  that  experience  has  to  offer  is  a  form  of  well- 
ordered  knowledge  that  can  be  used  by  the  parent  as  he 
guides  his  family  life,  by  the  teacher  as  he  guides  his 
school  life,  by  the  leaders  of  a  community  as  they 
attempt  to  improve  their  system  of  streets,  houses  and 
people. 

VII.    THE   BODY   AS   A   WORKER 

Mental  hygiene  plus  physical  hygiene  equals  personal 
hygiene.  A  chapter  on  personality  orientation  certainly 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  physical 
hygiene,  however  much  one  might  be  inclined,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  to  take  for  granted  the  relatively  simple 
and  self-evident  requirements  on  that  score.     The  body 
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is  a  tool.  It  must  be  given  the  care  all  tools  require  if 
they  are  to  do  their  work  well.  The  combination  of 
physical  and  mental  hygiene  constitutes  what  might  be 
called  personal  hygiene.  A  health  regimen  for  personal 
hygiene  might  be  summed  up  in  broadly  conceived  terms 
of  life  happiness  and  efficiency.  Henry  Churchill  King 
ruled  :  "The  man  who  intends  to  get  the  most  help  from 
his  body  will,  besides,  make  his  body  the  very  best 
-foundation  that  he  knows  how  to  make  it  for  the  varied 
demands  of  life,  broadly  laid,  deeply  laid,  and  well  laid." 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  over-zealous,  the  author  asserts 
that  if  each  individual  were  to  do  his  "setting  up"  exer- 
cises in  the  morning  he  would  be  less  apt  to  feel  the 
tensional  demands  of  the  restless  truant,  of  the  "holy 
roller"  of  the  "fidgety"  pupil. 

The  saner  mind  in  the  sounder  body.  Regarding  phys- 
ical hygiene  Charles  Elam  advises :  "The  body  has  its 
claims  —  it  is  a  good  servant ;  treat  it  well,  and  it  will 
do  your  work  — attend  to  its  wants  and  requirements, 
listen  kindly  and  patiently  to  its  hints,  occasionally  fore- 
stall its  necessities  by  a  little  indulgence,  and  your  con- 
sideration will  be  repaid  with  interest.  But  task  it  and 
pine  it  and  suffocate  it,  make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a 
servant,  it  may  not  complain  much,  but,  like  the  weary 
camel  in  the  desert,  it  will  lie  down  and  die." 

The  well-kept  body  does  not  resent  the  daily  demands 
made  upon  it.  When  we  are  rested  how  willingly  we 
undertake  that  which  irritates  us  when  we  are  tired ! 
Further,  claims  Thomas  W.  Higginson :  "No  man  is  in 
true  health  who  cannot  stand  in  the  free  air  of  heaven 
with  his  feet  on  God's  free  turf,  and  thank  his  Creator 
for  the  simple  luxury  of  physical  existence."     Only  sick 
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people  see  no  point  in  living ;  only  the  ailing  body  ques- 
tions the  " worth whileness"  of  continued  existence. 

This  feeling  of  joy  in  physical  vigor  is  becoming  rarer 
as  the  work  of  man  becomes  more  sedentary.  As  civili- 
zations advance,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  a  higher 
premium  on  intellectual  achievement  with  the  result  that 
bodily  strength  is  looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  al- 
though such  contempt  is  surely  more  often  envy  and 
jealousy  than  genuine  contempt.  Today  we  are  apt  to 
find  a  certain  nobility  in  scorning  the  needs  of  the  body 
and  admire  the  man  who  disregards  natural  laws  and 
drives  his  body  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  an  unconscious  shame  of  our  physical  nature 
because  it  is  considered  a  link  with  the  beast.  A  man 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  sick,  or  "under  par"  physically. 
In  our  ignorance  we  do  not  realize  that  the  mind  in 
which  we  take  such  pride  bears  as  close  a  relationship  to 
our  animal  past  as  does  the  body. 

Certainly,  complete  happiness  is  rare  in  the  invalid. 
We  are  of  the  earth,  born  and  nourished,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  the  body  that  our  innate  longing  for  the  earth 
can  be  satisfied.  There  is  a  sort  of  pagan  ecstasy  in  the 
use  of  the  body.  Our  delight  in  exercise  is  a  form  of 
worship  of  whatever  power  gave  us  physical  equipment 
with  which  to  know  and  enjoy  the  world.  Exercise 
relaxes  and  invigorates.  If  it  can  be  taken  in  the  open 
air  with  all  the  senses  keen  to  receive  messages  from  the 
earth,  it  feeds  a  deep  hunger  that  man  has  felt  since  he 
first  learned  to  walk  on  two  feet.  This  is  why  men 
who  have  not  lost  touch  with  natural  forces  have  a 
serenity  of  spirit  foreign  to  those  who  spend  their  lives 
hemmed  in  by  brick  walls. 

Clear  thinking  will  not  permit  the  divorce  of  mind 
and  matter.     Descartes  bequeathed  the  wisdom :   "The 
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mind  depends  so  greatly  on  temperament  and  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  bodily  organs,  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
find  a  means  of  rendering  men  more  generally  wise  and 
able  than  they  now  are,  I  believe  it  is  through  physiology 
that  we  must  seek  for  it."  When  modern  physiology 
tells  us  that  our  emotional  life  springs  from  visceral  ten- 
sions, can  we  question  the  role  of  physical  health  and 
well-being  in  the  production  of  mental  health  and  good 
feeling ! 

Body  tone.  Some  of  the  greatest  good  is  accomplished 
in  medicine  by  the  establishment  of  regularity  in  ade- 
quate habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  elimination,  exercise,  and 
relaxation  as  well  as  in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  proper  regard  for  the  natural  limitations  of  the  body. 
A  concept  of  increasing  value  in  medicine  is  the  broad 
idea  of  body  tone.  It  is  being  recognized  that  physical 
tensions  have  their  psychic  expressions. 

A  person  may  be  anxious  and  fearful  not  because  there 
is  something  to  be  anxious  and  fearful  about,  but  rather 
because  of  such  a  physical  factor  as  an  undesirable  dis- 
position of  blood  in  the  body.  Such  reactions  of  appre- 
hensiveness  and  insecurity  commonly  are  dispelled  by 
changing  the  body  tensions  through  a  prolonged  warm 
tub,  through  vigorous  exercise,  or  much-needed  sleep. 
Since  often  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  happiness  is  to 
square  one's  shoulders  and  whistle  a  rollicking  tune  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  sadness  is  to  let  one's 
body  fall  into  a  state  of  dejection,  the  far-reaching  per- 
sonality effects  of  body  tone  can  readily  be  recognized. 

Many  an  individual  has  learned  for  himself  that  he 
can  get  a  new  outlook  on  life  by  resorting  to  a  half- 
hour's  relaxation  or  exercise,  depending  upon  which  ex- 
treme may  be  needed  at  the  time.     Merely  to  be  shaken 
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up  by  an  artificial  horse  rids  one  of  monotonous  body 
tensions,  stirs  up  conditions  of  body  stagnancy,  and  alters 
the  body  tone  to  produce  an  entirely  different  personal 
"way  of  looking  at  things."  One  should  regard  oneself 
as  consisting  in  part  of  an  engine  which,  in  order  to 
perform  efficiently,  should  be  kept  tuned  up  and  in  good 
repair. 

Many  a  headache  has  been  traced  to  eyes  that  needed 
refraction ;  many  a  feeling  of  being  ridiculed  has  been 
traced  to  faulty  hearing ;  many  an  attitude  of  chronic 
dissatisfaction  has  been  traced  to  a  sluggish  circulation ; 
many  a  state  of  excitement  or  a  fainting  attack  has  been 
traced  to  unstable  circulatory  reactions.  All  the  sources 
of  difficulty  could  be  managed  through  a  sensible  con- 
sideration of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  body  tone 
upon  the  personality. 

Life  and  death.  Living  is  a  positive  concept;  death  a 
negative  one.  In  life  and  death  we  are  dealing  again 
with  opposites  whose  conflictive  expressions  make  for 
growth.  Even  here,  seeking  for  total  perspective,  we 
may  well  turn  to  this  brief  but  broadening  analysis : 
".  .  .  death,  together  with  birth,  is  the  natural  analysis 
of  what  life  is.  What  is  this  creative  purpose,  that  must 
wait  for  sun  and  rain  to  set  in  motion  ?  What  is  this 
life,  that  in  any  individual  can  be  suddenly  extinguished 
by  a  bullet  ?  What  is  this  elan  vital,  that  a  little  fall  in 
temperature  would  banish  altogether  from  the  uni- 
verse?"36 

When  we  stop  to  realize  the  slim  thread  that  life  itself 
hangs  upon,  can  we  overlook  entirely  the  susceptibility 
of  the  body  to  all  noxious  influences  !  The  main  trouble 
with  unhappy  people,  with  dissatisfied  people,  is  that 
they  are  not  as  alive  as  they  should  be ;  they  are  nearer 
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dead.  "What  is  the  matter  with  me?"  is  the  language 
of  ill  health.  For  well  people,  this  question  does  not 
even  frame  itself. 

Death  itself  is  not  anti-biological  in  significance. 

"With  the  increasing  complexity  of  living  organisms  and 
the  division  of  labor  among  the  organs  of  the  body,  there 
entered  a  new  factor  of  progress,  namely,  death.  Death 
became  a  biologic  necessity :  one  of  the  fundamental  deter- 
minants of  progress.  'The  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool 
enfolding  death'  are  quite  different  when  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  biology  and  progress,  from  the  dreaded, 
inexorable,  dissociating  destiny  that  death  becomes  to  the 
individual.  Goethe  remarked  that  'death  is  Nature's  expert 
device  for  producing  an  abundance  of  life.'  To  'yearn  for 
speedy  death  in  full  fruition'  is  not  an  unworthy  biologic 
desire." 37 

Thus  we  can  regard  the  very  actions  by  which  we  die 
as  furthering  creative  effort.  This  idea  runs  counter  to 
popular  attitudes.  However,  the  willingness  to  accept 
timely  death  as  a  chapter  in  one's  personal  narrative  is  a 
much-needed  point  of  view. 

"Most  of  us  never  may  undergo  the  fear  of  death ;  we 
undergo  comfort  and  discomfort,  joy  and  sorrow,  intoxica- 
tion and  reaction,  love  and  disgust ;  we  aim  to  preserve  the 
one  and  to  abolish  the  other,  but  we  do  not  knowingly 
undergo  the  fear  of  death.  Indeed,  it  is  logically  impossible 
that  we  should,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  acquire  an  experi- 
ence of  death  such  that  we  should  be  conscious  of  being 
unconscious,  sensible  of  being  insensible,  aware  of  being 
unaware.  We  should  be  required  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  instant,  in  view  of  which  Lucretius  both  logically 
and  wisely  advises  us  to  remember  that  when  death  is,  we 
are  not ;  and  when  we  are,  death  is  not." 38 

"Metchnikoff  speaks  somewhere  of  an  instinct  toward 
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death  and  the  euphoria  which  accompanies  its  realization. 
He  cites,  I  think,  no  more  than  two  or  three  cases.  To 
most  of  us  the  mere  notion  of  the  existence  and  operation 
of  such  an  instinct  seems  fanciful  and  uncanny.  Yet  from 
the  standpoint  of  biology  nothing  should  be  more  natural. 
Each  living  thing  has  its  span,  which  consists  of  a  cycle 
from  birth  through  maturation  and  senescence  to  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  latter  half  of  the  process  is  as  'fateful'  and  'in- 
evitable' as  the  former !  Dying  is  itself  the  inexpugnable 
conclusion  of  that  setting  free  of  organic  potentialities  which 
we  call  life,  and  if  dying  seems  horrid  and  unnatural,  it 
seems  so  because  for  most  of  us  death  is  violent,  because  its 
occasion  is  a  shock  from  without,  not  the  realization  of  a 
tendency  from  within."39 

Here  with  Swinburne  we  might  "thank  with  brief 
thanksgiving  Whatever  gods  there  be  That  no  life  lives 
for  ever.  .  ."  Probably  none  of  us  would  long  for  the 
fate  of  a  certain  Ahasuerus  who  received  immortal  life, 
the  severest  punishment  contrived  for  man.  A  daily 
sample  of  death  might  be  seen  in  our  sleeping  away  a 
third  of  our  lives.  "The  people  of  ancient  times  were 
much  more  rational  in  their  attitude  toward  that  sublime 
sleep  that  is  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  pleasant  sample  of 
eternity.  They  knew  that  the  world  only  exists  through 
contrasts.  That  there  is  no  light,  unless  there  be  dark- 
ness, no  joy  unless  there  be  sorrow,  no  life  unless  there 
be  death." 40  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  for  thinking  and  acting  in 
relation  to  such  anti-poles ! 

VIII.    THE   HARMONIOUS   PERSONALITY 

Harmonious  pulsations  produce  well-balanced  person- 
ality. As  human  beings,  we  are  born  to  conflict  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards.     Yet  how  often  in  life  even  are  we 
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commanded  to  rest  in  peace  !  How  truly  Fulke  Greville 
has  felt  the  contradictions  in  human  nature ! 

Oh,  wearisome  condition  of  humanity, 

Born  under  one  law,  to  another  bound, 

Vainly  begot  and  yet  forbidden  vanity, 

Created  sick,  commanded  to  be  sound. 

What  meaneth  nature  by  these  diverse  laws, 
Passion  and  reason,  self-division's  cause  ? 2 

As  human  beings  we  are  torn  between  conflicting  desires, 
yet  we  are  commanded  to  stay  whole.  To  the  extent 
that  our  personality  splits  between  conflicting  forces,  by 
that  much  are  we  called  sick.  Throughout  the  ages 
much  has  been  made  of  the  concepts  of  the  harmonious 
and  dissonant  personalities,  the  former  connoting  the 
smooth,  concerted,  rhythmic,  well-ordered  type  of  or- 
ganization, the  latter  connoting  the  uneven,  disconcerted, 
a-rhythmic,  disordered  type  of  organization.  In  the 
former  there  are  melody  and  blending  music;  in  the 
latter  there  are  discord  and  dissonance. 

What  Plato  had  in  mind  when  he  called  excellence, 
"harmonious  action"  might  be  applied  when  considering 
harmonious  and  discordant  personalities.  In  order  to 
develop  grace,  rhythm,  and  measure  in  mental  and  phys- 
ical functions,  there  must  exist  an  intelligent  orientation 
of  the  person  in  relation  to  his  self  and  to  his  world. 

"All  nature  is  rhythmical,  from  the  pulsations  of  heat  to 
the  vibrations  of  violin  strings ;  from  the  undulations  of 
light,  heat  and  sound  to  the  tides  of  the  sea ;  from  the 
periodicities  of  sex  to  the  periodicities  of  planets  and  comets 
and  stars ;  from  the  alternation  of  night  and  day  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons,  and  perhaps  to  the  rhythms  of  cli- 
matic change ;  from  the  oscillations  of  molecules  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations  and  the  birth  and  death  of  stars."  41 
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An  individual  who,  both  by  nature  and  training,  is 
able  to  envisage  himself  in  space  with  a  certain  assurance, 
to  manage  his  mental  and  physical  activities  in  a  nice 
way,  to  manipulate  skillfully  his  various  organizational 
parts,  reflects  an  evenness,  a  precision,  a  syntonic  charm 
in  his  self-  and  world-orientation.  He  is  likely  to  run 
little  risk  of  playing  a  jerky,  erratic,  dystonic  role  in  life. 

Contrast  of  harmonious  and  discordant  personalities.  In 
commenting  on  the  effects  of  disharmony  or  dis-ease 
(either  absence  of  tensions,  or  undue  tensions)  in  per- 
sonalities, we  shall  first  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  com- 
mon factors  in  harmonious  personalities,  and  then  we 
shall  give  samples  of  discord  within  the  self  which  lead 
to  personality  mutilation  and  distortion. 

The  harmonious  personality  is  well-balanced,  equi- 
poised in  its  situation,  capable  of  turning  in  any  direction 
with  almost  equal  ease,  at  home  in  a  group  and  not  bored 
when  alone,  enjoying  a  secure,  assured  kind  of  social 
presence  and  a  certain  content  in  solitude.  The  actions 
of  such  a  personality  from  his  well-modulated  speech  to 
his  springy,  resilient  gait  are  natural,  easy,  graceful, 
rhythmic  ones.  His  fears  take  the  shape  of  logical  con- 
cerns. His  love  finds  form  in  cooperative  effort.  His 
rages  find  expression  in  moral  warmth.  His  feelings  of 
inferiority  line  themselves  up  to  give  him  an  accurate 
orientation  regarding  his  true  liabilities.  He  acquires 
helpful  individual  and  social  habits.  The  character  he 
has  developed,  out  of  the  interplay  of  his  even,  level 
temperament  with  his  rich  life-experiences,  tides  him 
over  the  many  rough  spots  in  his  life  course. 

A  discordant  type  of  personality  is  the  wasteful  per- 
sonality in  that  energies  are  directed  in  scattered  ways 
along  channels  of  limited  use  not  only  for  the  person 
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himself  but  also  for  his  fellows.  This  distorted  per- 
sonality early  can  be  seen  to  lack  order  and  consist- 
ency. Much  of  his  charm  has  been  eliminated  by  virtue 
of  his  warring  members.  Awkward  tensions,  half- 
hearted behavior,  useless  movements,  impractical  man- 
nerisms, inferior  character  formations  —  all  characterize 
the  discordant  person.  His  organization  shows  its  pre- 
carious make-up  by  its  general  inefficiency.  It  is  the 
discordant  personality  who  suffers  from  numerous  aches 
and  pains,  sensitive  ideas,  inferiority  feelings  which 
paralyze,  irregular  character  formations  which  make  his 
life  a  hodgepodge.  It  is  the  discordant  person  who 
stutters,  who  is  enuretic,  who  is  the  nail-biter,  the  thumb- 
sucker,  the  rager,  the  fainter. 

There  is  no  one  factor  such  as  a  speech  defect,  left- 
handedness,  dysmenorrhoea,  under-nourishment,  or  sensi- 
tive temperament,  which  differentiates  the  well-balanced 
from  the  ill-balanced  person.  It  is  combinations  of  such 
and  similar  deviations,  together  with  the  person's  inade- 
quate orientation  regarding  them  and  his  world,  which 
cause  the  person  to  dysfunction. 

Wholeness  of  person  effective  in  activity  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
behavior  deviations  have  their  basis  in  unclear  impressions 
as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  human  organism. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  the  individual  as  an  organization 
of  many  small  units,  without  adequate  realization  that 
the  individual  enters  into  the  make-up  of  many  large 
units,  or  vice  versa. 

As  a  whole  person,  the  individual  stands  between  the 
small  units  (body  parts  and  functions)  which  constitute 
him  and  the  larger  units  (group,  life-situation,  world) 
of  which  he  is  but  a  part.     As  a  person,  he  transforms 
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the  activities  of  the  small  units  to  the  large  units,  and 
the  activities  of  the  large  units  to  the  small  ones.  In 
other  words,  as  a  person  his  behavior  reflects  the  activi- 
ties of  both  sets  of  units.  He  acts  both  as  a  whole  of 
lesser  parts  and  as  a  part  of  a  greater  whole. 

As  a  person  he  mobilizes  his  constitutional  energies  for 
traffic  with  the  world,  and  organizes  world  interests  for 
traffic  with  his  constitution.  He  mobilizes  various  move- 
ments of  his  body  into  the  performances  of  swimming, 
of  dancing,  of  talking.  He  organizes  various  forces  in 
his  world  into  swimming  pools,  ballrooms,  lecture  halls. 
He  develops  his  wares  and  out  of  his  world  tries  to  make 
a  market  for  them.  He  perfects  a  bag  of  tricks  and  out 
of  his  world  tries  to  make  spectators  for  them.  Thus 
the  person  articulates  his  "self"  with  his  "other-than-self." 

All  personal  behavior  is  "total  response"  behavior  and, 
as  such,  results  from  the  reactions  of  the  personality-as-a- 
whole.  Every  single  thing  that  the  person  does  is  not 
necessarily  his  personality  but  it  does  partake  of  the  nature 
of  his  personality.  Therefore,  if  the  personality-as-a- 
whole  is  discordant,  each  particular  act  of  the  person  tends 
to  reflect  discordance.  The  poorly  ordered,  poorly  in- 
tegrated personality  finds  expression  in  inefficient  actions, 
both  small  and  great.  The  person  may  be  awkward,  he 
may  fidget,  he  may  lisp,  he  may  be  left-handed,  he  may 
be  a  "mirror  writer."  Likewise,  if  the  personality-as-a- 
whole  is  concordant,  each  particular  act  of  the  person 
tends  to  reflect  concordance.  The  well-ordered,  well- 
integrated,  wholesome  personality  finds  expression  in 
efficient  small  talk  and  inconsequential  gestures  as  well 
as  in  efficient  philosophic  attitudes  and  important 
maneuvers. 

So  far  as  the  separate  activities,  the  different  behavior 
patterns  of  the  person  are  concerned,  it  is  helpful  to 
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think  in  the  following  broad  terms  of  motion.  In  these 
terms,  the  person  constitutes  a  whole  movement.  What 
the  person  does  at  any  moment  is  a  part-act  embedded 
in  that  whole  movement,*  a  ripple  on  a  broad  wave. 
As  a  part-act  embedded  in  a  whole  movement,  each 
separate  act  is  influenced  by  whatever  nature  the  whole 
movement  has. 

Looking  at  personality  reactions  in  this  way  helps  us 
to  understand  how  each  separate  act  of  the  person  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  whole  person.  The  nature  of 
the  person,  the  whole  movement,  is  determined  by  two 
sets  of  forces.  First,  constitutional  forces,  by  which  is 
meant  forces  of  the  self.  Second,  forces  outside  the 
constitution,  by  which  is  meant  forces  of  the  other-than- 
self .  In  the  former  set  we  have  to  do  with  forces  shaped 
by  man's  past  up  to  the  present  moment.  In  the  latter 
set  we  are  concerned  with  forces  shaped  by  man's 
present  and  future. 

The  understanding  of  the  wholeness  of  the  person 
(whether  that  wholeness  represents  an  orderly  system  or 
a  bundle  of  loosely  ordered  forces)  is  basic  then  not 
only  to  the  understanding  of  how  that  person's  various 
parts  operate  but  also  to  the  understanding  of  how  that 
person,  himself,  operates  as  a  part  of  an  even  larger  whole 
(as  a  member  of  a  group).  The  wholeness  of  your 
person  affects  not  only  what  you  do  with  your  own 
hands  and  feet  but  also  how  you  react  as  an  individual 
to  your  world.  Besides  flowing  inwards  to  affect  such 
activities  as  your  particular  body  functions,  its  influence 
flows  outwards  to  affect  wide,  world  activities. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  an  important  point  is  that 
although  the  wholeness  of  the  person  is  influential  in  the 

*  Concept  developed  by  Janet  in  his  relating  of  speech  behavior  to 
the  person. 
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activity  of  its  constituent  parts,  nevertheless,  no  single 
part  of  the  individual  may  be  taken  as  a  true  index  of  the 
nature  of  the  whole  person.  Because  a  person  stutters 
it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  his  personality-as-a- 
whole  is  dystonic  and  poorly  organized.  His  personality 
may  be  well-integrated  but  still  be  unable  to  improve 
the  stuttering  more  than  it  has  improved  it. 

Poorly  integrated  people  are  prone  to  lisp,  grimace, 
stammer  and  the  like,  but  all  people  whose  behavior  is  so 
characterized  are  not  poorly  integrated  people !  Fur- 
thermore, to  the  extent  that  the  well-organized  person 
can  bring  his  total  personality  organization  into  play,  his 
inferior  function  or  functions  tend  to  disappear.  The 
stutterer  stutters  much  less  when  he  is  engaged  in 
generalized,  rhythmic  body  movements.  Tics  and  tre- 
mors tend  to  disappear  when  the  whole  body  is  express- 
ing itself  eloquently.  The  child  does  not  wet  the  bed 
when  his  general  feelings  of  security  and  order  can 
assert  themselves. 

Wholeness  of  person  effective  as  a  part  of  a  larger  "whole. 
In  dealing  with  people  the  analytic  method  can  be  a 
satisfactory  one  only  if  the  analyst  starts  from  a  large 
enough  whole.  A  point  is  a  part  of  a  line.  A  line  is  a 
part  of  a  plane  surface.  A  plane  surface  is  a  part  of  a 
solid.  A  solid  is  a  part  of  a  higher  dimension  in  space. 
In  dealing  with  human  activities  (man  being  of  the  third- 
dimensional,  or  solid,  order)  it  is  common  sense  to  believe 
that  his  expressions  (his  behavior)  are  a  part  of  a  greater, 
more  inclusive  background  or  whole.  In  other  words, 
man's  reactions  are  meaningful  in  terms  of  his  situations 
in  space. 

It  appears  that  in  the  main,  these  situations  which  have 
meaning  for  us  have  a  social  bearing.     To  the  end  that 
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there  might  result  a  stratification  of  self  and  world 
values,  a  mobilization  of  his  personal  energies,  making 
for  helpful  personality  order,  it  is  sensible  to  believe  that 
wherever  the  total  response  or  personal  reaction  of  the 
individual  is  concerned,  one  may  treat  most  efficaciously 
of  matters  of  world-  as  well  as  of  self -orientation. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered in  two  ways :  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
internal  organization,  from  his  self  make-up.  Such  a 
viewpoint  furnishes  him  with  an  arrangement  of  self 
values  that  has  consistency  and  truth  to  recommend  it. 
Second,  he  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  relation  to  his  surroundings,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  medium  in  which  his  individuality  operates.  Such 
a  viewpoint  furnishes  him  with  a  realization  of  his  place 
in  the  world  as  one  of  many  persons  and  things  so  that 
he  may  conduct  himself  in  this  medium  with  an  optimum 
of  ease  and  pleasure  so  far  as  his  personality  is  concerned. 
To  elaborate  this  latter  viewpoint  is  the  purpose  of  the 
next  chapter. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  well  to  imbue  the  individual  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  desirable  self  as  a  i^<?//-knit,  i^e//-ordered  organism. 
Everything  related  to  the  person  that  tends  to  give  him 
the  feeling  of  strongly  and  compactly  synthesized,  con- 
stituent elements  operating  under  a  full  personal  control 
is  helpful  to  him.  We  understand  what  Janet  meant  in 
his  claim:  "Complete  action  is  the  most  difficult  and 
highest  function."  Everything  that  tends  to  impress  the 
person  with  the  idea  of  divided  allegiance,  conflicting 
elements,  is  naturally  productive  in  him  of  feelings  of 
insecurity  and  manifests  itself  in  "scatterbrained"  be- 
havior.    Any  individual  well  may   be   advised   that  a 
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mobilization  of  his  forces  under  a  complete  and  unques- 
tioned authority  and  command  is  essential  for  the  most 
efficient  marshaling  of  his  wits.  Multiple  leadership 
within  the  person  lends  itself  to  much  that  may  prove 
nonconforming  and  disorganizing.  A  form  of  con- 
sistent, orderly  integration  gives  the  person  an  organiza- 
tional balance  that  has  a  steadying  effect  upon  his 
behavior.  To  the  extent  that  he  enjoys  sound  and 
secure  self-  and  world-orientation,  he  is  freed  from 
various,  uncertain,  floundering  and  fumbling  activities. 
In  the  belief  that  the  individuations  of  a  well-integrated 
organism  will  partake  of  its  general,  smooth,  synergic 
quality,  mental  hygienists  aim  at  the  development  of  the 
human  organism  which  is  exertive  as  a  well-ordered  unit. 
To  balance  our  concern  about  the  internal  harmony 
of  the  person  with  our  concern  about  that  person's  har- 
monious adjustments  to  the  world,  we  turn  next  to  the 
consideration  of  the  person  in  relation  to  other  persons. 
First,  however,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  following 
declarations  reviewing  this  chapter  on  self-insight. 

i.   True  self-insight,  orientation  within  the  personality,  is 
the  first  requisite  for  sound  thinking. 

2.  The  personality  has  a  biological,  psychological  and  so- 

cial nature. 

3.  Each  person  is  an  outcome  of  his  familial  social  in- 

heritance. 

4.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  not  only  to  man's  social 

nursing,  but  also  to  his  social  weaning. 

5.  To  understand  the  person  we  must  have  in  mind  his 

biological  needs  and  the  needs  of  his  social  order. 

6.  There  is  a  time  for  everything. 

7.  Practical  wisdom  consists  of  knowing  that  the  little 

things  are  little  and  that  the  big  things  are  big. 

8.  If  you  wish  to  understand  yourself,  begin  by  under- 
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standing  other  people,  for  understanding  of  the  self 
carries  with  it  the  understanding  of  other  selves. 
9.    Breadth  of  understanding  is  directly  correlated  with 
extent  of  experience. 

10.  To  know  what  your  experiences  have  been  is  really  to 

take  a  long  stride  toward  knowing  you. 

1 1 .  Personality  conflicts  arise  from  lack  of  plan  and  order. 

12.  Most  personality   conflicts   arise   from   islands   of  ig- 

norance and  misinformation  occurring  in  a  sea  of 
indifferently  well-ordered  facts. 

13.  Personality  conflicts  are  traceable  to  the   dispropor- 

tionate degrees  in  which  one  concerns  himself  with 
the  past,  the  future,  and  the  present. 

14.  Personality   conflicts  are   traceable   to  tensional  body 

states,  to  disharmony,  to  dis-ease. 

15.  Instincts  are  of  value  because  they  are  not  only  un- 

learned patterns  of  behavior,  but  also  sources  of  plas- 
tic, teachable  energy. 

16.  Abnormal  fear  is  born  of  ignorance  and  defeats  its  own 

purpose. 

1 7.  Remove  the  unknown  elements  in  the  situation  and  one 

removes  abnormal  fear,  for  knowledge  is  the  power 
that  dispels  abnormal  fear. 

18.  Most  of  our  thinking  is  daydreaming. 

19.  Blind  rationalizations  are  akin  to  daydreams. 

20.  The  wish  is  the  father  to  the  thought. 

21.  The  thought  is  already  the  beginning  of  the  act. 

22.  Symptoms   and   realisms   blend   indistinguishably   into 

each  other. 

23.  Living  is  moving  on  as  well  as  fighting;  we  can  fight 

only  so  long  in  one  place. 

24.  Inferiority  feelings  are  inherent  in  humanity  ;  everyone 

has  them. 

25.  Even  man's  most  basic  appetites  are  not  constant. 

26.  Appetites  and  disgusts  are  natural  checks  upon  each 

other. 

27.  All  men  are  integrated,  but  varyingly  so. 
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28.  Living  is  making  adjustments ;  thinking  is  making  de- 

cisions. 

29.  All  behavior  is  a  result  of  compromise. 

30.  Man's  great  compromises  occur  between  self  and  group 

interests. 

31.  Even  lying  is  defensible. 

32.  The  well-integrated  individual  has  a  wholesome  selec- 

tion of  compromises. 

33.  Isolated  from  group  teaching,  man  would  remain  an 

ignorant  animal. 

34.  Every  person  has  certain  ignorances,  certain  weak  spots, 

and  certain  strong  points. 

35.  Straight    thinking    cannot    proceed    from    knowledge 

alone  ;  it  is  inseparable  from  well-ordered  knowledge. 

36.  Mental  hygiene  plus  physical  hygiene  equals  personal 

hygiene. 

37.  Good  physical  hygiene  is  essential  to  the  good  life. 

38.  The  person  is  a  whole  of  lesser  parts  and,  at  the  same 

time,  a  part  of  a  greater  whole. 

39.  Death  cannot  be  considered  as  anti-biological. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinions ;  it  is  easy 
in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own  ;  but  the  Great  Man  is  he  who  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independ- 
ence of  solitude. 

—  Emerson 

THE  PERSONALITY  IN  RELATION   TO 
THE    WORLD 

I.     THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    PERSONALITY 

Self-insight  vs.  world-outlook.  The  philosophy  of  any 
matter  has  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  facts  related  to 
that  matter.  Philosophy  has  its  origin  and  value  in  an 
attempt  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  our  natural  atti- 
tude towards  life-interests.  The  philosophy  of  the  per- 
son has  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  causes,  reasons, 
powers,  and  laws  relative  to  self-insight  and  to  world- 
outlook. 

The  study  of  orientation  within  the  personality  fur- 
nishes us  with  knowledge  that  is  powerful  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  self;  it  furnishes  us  with  self-insight. 
Many  a  person  would  be  a  very  well-balanced  individual, 
indeed,  if  only  the  factor  of  balance  were  determined 
by  the  insight  such  a  person  has  into  his  own  self.  In 
fact,  many  individuals  who  are  misfits  in  life  have  rela- 
tively good  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  self  within 
them.  Their  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  apply 
this  insight  to  the  understanding  of  other  people,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  values  of  self-insight. 
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The  preceding  chapter  emphasized  the  value  of  under- 
standing one's  self.  The  present  chapter  will  stress  the 
value  of  applying  that  helpful  understanding  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  others.  Knowledge  concerning  the  per- 
son in  relation  to  his  world  gives  us  power  in  the  sense 
of  improving  our  world-outlook.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  personality  in  relation  to  its 
world  (outside  interests). 

Habits  give  the  person  form.  What  we  are  depends 
essentially  upon  what  we  repeatedly  do,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  situation  when  habit,  or  second  nature,  aids 
and  abets  our  original  nature.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
choose  our  habits.  Commonly,  our  choices  are  gov- 
erned by  our  tendency  towards  either  self -projection  or 
world-identification.  People  may  be  classed  as  joiners 
and  as  separatists.  Those  who  have  had  to  deal  in- 
timately with  a  great  many  persons  have  been  struck 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  classified  in  relation 
to  their  group  and  separatistic  interests,  their  social 
tendencies  and  selfish  drives.  Like  all  classifications,  this 
is  an  arbitrary  one,  since  neither  set  of  interests  is  found 
in  an  absolutely  pure  form  in  any  individual. 

Every  individual,  regardless  of  how  extreme  may  be 
his  social  or  his  selfish  outlook,  has  in  his  make-up  some- 
thing of  the  opposite  tendencies  as  well.  Depending 
upon  the  relative  degree  to  which  people  are  self-cen- 
tered or  socially  centered,  they  may  be  distributed  into 
two  groups.  In  their  reactions  to  life-situations  they 
develop  the  chronic  attitude  either  that  the  world  is  apt 
to  be  wrong  and  they  right  or  that  the  world  is  apt  to 
be  right  and  they  wrong.  Popular  appreciation  of  this 
distribution  finds  expression  in  the  claim  that  the  world 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  of  human  beings : 
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sinners  who  believe  that  they  are  saints  and  saints  who 
believe  that  they  are  sinners. 

The  persons  who  have  the  superabundance  of  separa- 
tistic  or  self-centered  habits  have  tended  to  withdraw 
relatively  more  from  group  activities  and  have  become 
in-pointed  in  their  interests.  They  have  an  over-rich, 
degenerate  form  of  self-confidence.  These  are  the 
affected  individuals  who  justify  their  particular  realities 
by  eyeing  askance  certain  of  the  group's  standards.  It 
is  a  typical  separatist's  habit  to  claim  that  all  who  differ 
from  him  are  "off." 

Conversely,  the  persons  who  have  the  superabundance 
of  group  interests  have  been  the  "mixers"  and  joiners 
and  have  developed  an  outgoing  direction  to  their  in- 
terests. These  are  the  affected  standard  bearers  who 
justify  their  particular  realities  by  subjecting  all  indi- 
viduals to  tighter  and  tighter  organizational  squeezes. 
They  would  insist  that  a  man  leave  his  home  several 
nights  in  the  week  for  "the  good  of  the  order."  They 
believe  in  "piling  on"  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  group 
extremist's  habit  to  fear  the  separatistic  habits  in  other 
people.  What  we  fear,  we  are  ill  at  ease  with,  and  what 
we  are  ill  at  ease  with,  we  dislike  and  oppose.  We  all 
know  too  well  the  fanatic  reformer.  He  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  group  extremist.  For  both  classes  (the 
self -centered  and  the  group-concerned)  most  people  are 
"other"  people. 

The  normal,  well-adjusting  individual  is  a  mosaic  of 
these  two  types.  In  relation  to  this  ambivalent  make-up 
of  his,  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  steer  between  the  Scylla 
of  his  self  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  group,  he  maintains 
a  desirable  type  of  balance.  In  situational  storms  his 
underlying  tendency  will  reveal  itself  and  he  will  come 
to  grief  or  reef  upon  the  monster  Scylla  or  the  gulf 
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Charybdis ;  then  his  projections  will  tend  to  portray 
either  a  world-persecutory  or  a  self-accusatory  coloring. 
In  the  broad  sense  "Selfishness  is  not  living  as  one  'wishes 
to  live,  it  is  asking  others  to  live  as  one  wishes  to  live" 1 
To  a  certain  degree  (varying  for  each  person)  it  may  be 
true  that  our  "individuality  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inborn 
obsession  from  which  we  shall  escape  as  we  become  more 
intelligent."2  In  any  event  the  person  is  known  most 
accurately  by  his  habits  —  whether  that  person  be  a 
hermit  or  a  night-club  proprietor. 

]oiner  or  actor  vs.  separatist  or  thinker.  The  person 
who  stresses  his  social  interests  is  more  an  actor  than  a 
thinker.  Thus  a  system  of  habits  which  leads  to  manip- 
ulating people  and  things  becomes  dominant  over  a 
system  of  habits  and  interests  leading  to  thought,  to 
research,  and  to  teaching.  We  see  this  shifting  domina- 
tion in  the  young  college  teacher,  who,  it  seems  "just 
happens"  to  drift  into  administrative  work.  Often  sor- 
row at  seeing  his  earlier  interests  fade  is  given  expression 
and  justification  by  his  remarks :  "I  wish  I  had  time  to 
follow  out  some  writing,"  or  "Next  year  I  am  going  to 
take  time  off  to  conduct  a  seminar." 

Within  the  chance  of  circumstance  the  stronger  set  of 
interests  prevails  in  determining  whether  the  individual 
shall  be  a  thinker  or  an  actor.  In  a  person  in  whom  the 
two  opposing  sets  of  interests  (social  and  selfish,  or  doing 
and  thinking)  are  nicely  balanced,  a  history  of  several 
life  occupations  is  probable. 

A  man  essentially  of  thought  assumes  a  university 
presidency.  If  he  is  fundamentally  a  man  of  thought 
(not  action)  we  may  see  him  indulge  in  all  types  of  rest- 
less behavior.  He  may  try  to  reform  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.     But  because  he  is  a  thinker  rather  than  a 
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social  manipulator,  we  find  him  stepping  on  so  many- 
toes  that  he  may  actually  fail  as  an  executive.  Part  of 
his  failure  will  be  determined  unconsciously  so  that  he 
may  return  more  exclusively  to  his  major  interests  of 
contemplation,  interests  which  refuse  to  be  slighted.  He 
may  fail  as  a  president  not  because  he  was  not  bright 
enough  to  handle  the  problems  involved  (he  may  have 
been  too  bright)  but  because,  in  his  failure  as  an  execu- 
tive, unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  sensed  the  hidden  oppor- 
tunity for  a  return  to  introspection. 

Study  contrasting  needs  of  actors  and  thinkers.  Action 
instead  of  thought  dominance,  and  thought  instead  of 
action  dominance  in  a  personality  need  not  be  judged 
or  compared.  One  may  not  of  itself  be  more  worthy 
or  more  demanding  of  ability  than  the  other.  One  can- 
not say  that  this  man  is  too  stupid  to  be  a  first-class  pro- 
fessor, so  we  had  better  make  him  a  dean;  nor  can  one 
say  that  this  man  is  too  unstable  to  be  an  executive,  so 
we  had  better  let  him  remain  a  professor.  The  point  is 
that,  in  general,  either  the  thought  pattern  or  the  action 
pattern  predominates  in  a  single  personality.  Either  pat- 
tern may  reflect  varying  degrees  of  power  and  ability. 
Also  the  "jobs"  in  the  world,  on  the  whole,  are  either 
action  jobs  or  thought  jobs. 

The  basis  for  vocational  guidance  is  the  fitting  of  ac- 
tion personalities  to  action  tasks,  the  fitting  of  thought 
tasks  to  thought  personalities.  Put  a  thinker  on  an  ac- 
tion task  and  there  is  maladjustment.  Put  an  actor  on  a 
thought  task  and  there  is  futility.  Here,  however,  we 
must  bear  clearly  in  mind  that  all  men  and  all  employ- 
ment have  something  of  an  ambivalent  nature,  so  far  as 
the  thought  and  action  in  them  are  concerned. 

In  the  development  of  the  individual  let  us  watch 
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closely  the  person's  tendencies  towards  thinking  and  act- 
ing, in  order  to  know  where  his  strengths  and  his  weak- 
nesses lie,  in  order  to  mold  him  according  to  his  particular 
needs  at  any  given  time.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  relation 
to  the  outside  world  the  person  may  develop  a  preference 
for  following  one  of  two  available  courses.  He  may 
turn  away  from  the  world  and  inward  upon  his  self  or 
he  may  turn  towards  the  world  and  away  from  his  self. 

Self-projections  and  to or id-identifications  as  personality- 
shaping  vectors.  The  diagram  on  page  2  89  of  the  energy- 
directing  forces  of  the  self  and  of  the  group,  as  they 
affect  personality  formation,  should  indicate  that  the 
person  is  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  in-pointed  or  entirely 
out-pointed.  Rather,  he  is  some  of  both.  The  question 
thus  frames  itself :  How  much  in-pointed  and  how  much 
out-pointed  is  the  particular  person  ?  There  are  no  pure 
in-pointers  nor  pure  out-pointers.  Even  the  extreme  of 
either  personality,  found  in  hospitals  for  mental  trouble, 
shows  some  of  its  counterpart's  tendencies. 

The  arrows  pointing  in  divergent  lines  towards  the 
right  indicate  how  the  group  fraction  of  the  person 
grows  by  out-pointing  so  that  the  person  can  identify 
himself  with  the  world  in  ever-increasing  degrees.  The 
arrows  pointing  in  divergent  lines  toward  the  left  indi- 
cate how  the  self  fraction  of  the  person  grows  by  in- 
pointing  so  that  the  person  can  separate  himself  from 
the  world  in  ever-increasing  degrees. 

In  a  life-situation  demanding  like  degrees  of  in-point- 
ing and  out-pointing  of  the  person,  the  dotted  placement 
marked  "X"  represents  the  desirable  balance.  The 
dotted  placement  marked  "Y"  represents  the  person  who 
favors  in-pointing,  who  stresses  self-projections  in  his 
personality  reactions ;   e.g.,  the   creator,   the  inventor. 
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The  dotted  placement  marked  "Z"  represents  the  person 
who  favors  out-pointing,  who  stresses  world-identifica- 
tions in  his  personality  reactions ;  e.g.,  the  salesman,  the 
"contact"  man. 

Different  kinds  of  life-situations  demand  varying  com- 
binations of  in-turning  and  out-turning.  Situations,  oc- 
cupations and  walks  of  life  call  for  varying  degrees  of 


^»  «•    a. 


■The  Person 


world-identification  and  self-projection.  Society  needs 
its  out-pointed  "contact"  men  as  well  as  its  in-pointed  in- 
ventors, artists,  and  laboratory  men.  Our  civilization 
has  place  and  demand  for  producers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers and  consumers. 


The  in-pointer.  The  person  who  tends  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  shapes  his  personality  along  the  lines  of 
selfish  (separatistic)  interest,  defends  his  concave  per- 
sonality front  (justifies  his  withdrawal  from  others)  by 
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the  elaboration  of  ideas  in  the  form  of  rationalizations, 
excuses.  Such  are  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  himself 
and  others  that  what  he  has  done  has  been  wise  and  just. 
The  in-pointer  sells  oftener  than  he  buys.  This  indi- 
vidual develops  his  own  kind  of  reality  which  may  con- 
flict with  the  prevalent  reality,  the  more  commonly 
identified  "normal"  one.  Out  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  he  often  arrives  at  and  voices  profound  truths. 

However,  his  situation,  so  far  as  carrying  on  in  life 
with  his  fellows  is  concerned,  may  be  likened  to  the 
military  tactician's  attempt  to  function  as  a  field  general. 
The  military  tactician  can  think  in  terms  of  a  theoretical 
battle  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  with  time  to  figure  out 
attacks  and  counter-attacks,  but  he  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  fray.  The  confusing  mass  of  relationships  (how- 
ever true  or  untrue),  the  wealth  of  associations,  the 
competition  of  ideas  in  the  in-pointer,  all  militate  against 
his  direct  attack  upon  immediate  problems.  War  or  life 
combines  the  prize  fight  and  the  game  of  chess ;  the 
opponent  may  hit  and  run  without  waiting  for  your  turn 
to  move.  When  life  takes  this  course,  the  in-pointer  is 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  self-assurance  often  expressed  by  the  mental  de- 
fective has  been  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  his  lack 
of  competition  of  ideas  with  a  resulting  directness  of 
action.  In  an  intelligence  test  the  pulsating  uncertainty 
and  the  relatively  poor  performance  of  the  polylinguist 
is  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  his  rich  associations.  An 
older  man  has  difficulty  in  writing  a  book  because  his 
experience  has  so  enriched  him  with  ideas  that  he  has 
difficulty  in  choosing  final  experiences  among  them. 

Richness  of  ideas  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  thinking 
type  of  person.  The  action  type  does  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  do  because  he  has  relatively 
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few  ideas  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  decide  which  of 
the  few  he  should  use.  The  in-turner  or  in-pointer, 
however,  by  virtue  of  his  very  in-turning,  has  a  rich 
collection  of  ideas,  leads,  associations,  and  considerations 
and  hence  cannot  react  so  quickly.  The  out-pointer  or 
actor  is  like  a  girl  with  two  dresses.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  choose  the  prettier  one.  The  in-pointer  has  a 
wardrobe  full  of  dresses,  perhaps  some  of  them  almost 
forgotten  and  hidden,  so  that  when  the  search  for  the 
prettiest  one  begins,  much  distraction  is  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

In  this  sense,  the  administrator,  to  be  successful,  that 
is,  to  act  and  act  quickly  with  at  least  the  assumption  that 
he  has  acted  wisely,  must  have  fewer  ideas.  Too  many 
ideas  suggest  too  many  alternatives,  and  too  many  alter- 
natives postpone  action.  He  has  to  be  intelligently  "ig- 
norant" because  knowledge  suggests  too  many  leads  and 
introduces  too  many  sides  of  the  question.  He  has  to  be 
self-confident  since  it  simply  would  "not  do  to  let  the  fol- 
lower suspect  that  the  leader  does  not  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  This  survey  need  not  be  taken  as  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  action  type  of  person,  but  it  does  point  out 
his  limitations.  This  type  gets  its  rewards  right  now  and 
here  and  is  usually  satisfied  with  them.  The  thinker,  by 
producing  ideas,  gets  his  rewards  when  the  bonds  of  time 
are  finally  paid  off.  How  many  people  know  or  care 
who  were  the  great  bankers  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  In 
a  few  hundred  years  who  will  know  or  care  who  are  the 
great  action  men  of  today  ? 

Extravagant  ill-turning.  An  eighteen-year-old  girl,  in 
the  hospital  because  of  undesirable  behavior  associated 
with  her  egocentric,  introverted  personality,  defended 
herself  in  the  following  terms  : 
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"I  am  a  victim  or  a  subject  for  psychotherapy  at  a  state 
psychopathic  hospital.  A  subject  or  a  victim  ?  I  shall  not 
pour  vitriol  upon  the  place  immediately.  Logic  demands 
that  I  explain  my  presence  here.  Two  reasons  there  are  — 
solid  reasons,  irrefutable.  Obvious  reasons.  I  am  peculiar. 
I  have  peculiar  ideas.  Peculiar !  Different !  One  day  I 
learned  to  think  for  myself.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
think  for  oneself.  Common  sense  is  the  cherished  property 
of  all  those  who  let  others  think  for  them. 

"Were  I  smug,  self-complacent,  a  hypocrite,  a  truckler 
to  those  to  whom  circumstance  has  briefly  lent  power,  sister 
to  the  herd,  abominating  my  own  intellect,  afraid,  afraid  of 
life  and  the  facts  of  life  and  the  words  which  can  describe 
life  —  afraid  of  the  shallow  contempt,  the  inane  laughter  of 
the  pompous,  futile  army  who  are  treacherously  battling  to 
defend  an  ill-gotten  illusion  of  their  superiority  —  if  I  were 
all  or  one  of  these  things  — I  should  be  on  the  outside.  I 
would  have  something  synonymous  to  virtue. 

"I  am  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  high  misdemeanor  to  be 
'peculiar.'  The  penalty  for  you,  if  you  are  peculiar  —  five 
weeks  of  isolated  opportunity  for  repentance.  The  deadly 
sin  of  it.  Five  weeks  of  advice  —  cheapest  thing  in  the 
world :  shoved  down  your  throat  after  you  are  sated  and 
sick  of  it.  Dispensation  of  such  magnificent  generosity  for 
five  weeks  is  the  self-imposed  duty  of  some  of  those  who 
consider  themselves  possessed  of  a  monopoly  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  God  distributed  unevenly. 

"Doctors !  Delightful  creatures  who  manage  somehow 
to  maintain  an  interest  in  'how  you're  getting  along.'  The 
number  of  times  you  must  impart  this  news  adds  monotony 
to  it.  You  attempt  variations  on  the  refrain.  'Oh,  quite 
all  right,'  although  the  ingenuity  of  these  is  unremarked 
and  unappreciated.  During  the  course  of  the  first  evening 
the  entire  staff  of  attendants  inquires  whether  you  sleep 
well,  and  you  feel  like  a  cad  when  at  ten  o'clock  (two 
hours  later  than  bedtime)  you  have  not  indicated  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  assurance  that  you  do.     Psychopathic  medics 
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are  the  men  who  ask  if  you  hear  voices.  Impracticable  to 
deafen  oneself !  For  the  voices  are  no  delusions.  Doctors 
regard  their  brand  of  advice  as  a  super-brand  — 'super' — 
superior. 

"I'm  particular  about  the  advice  I  take.  People  who  are 
not  particular,  I  have  observed,  are  the  weak  ones,  the 
vacillating  ones,  the  slaves,  the  fools.  But  they  are  not 
peculiar  — I  discriminate.  I  reject  what  seems  to  me  empty 
of  the  voice  of  reason,  or  at  best,  linked  with  a  specious 
appearance  of  rationality.  Fakers,  quacks  capture  the 
credulity  of  the  mob  by  their  show  of  logic.  They  talk 
loudly  to  drown  out  the  quiet  tones  of  reason  that  . ".  ." 

Thus  she  went  on,  full  of  self-protective  tensions,  de- 
fending her  self -projections  in  valiant  offensives,  deal- 
ing in  her  particular  accumulation  of  part-truths. 

Although  in  the  beginning  it  may  appear  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  individual  is  what  necessitates  his 
withdrawal  from  harsh  and  unbending  group  methods, 
in  time  it  becomes  even  more  difficult  to  tell  to  what 
extent  he  is  the  creature  and  to  what  extent  the 
creator  of  this  withdrawal.  Just  when  his  isolation 
and  self-concern  become  sufficiently  eccentric  to  be 
classified  as  pathological  is  a  debatable  matter  and  de- 
pends, among  other  criteria,  upon  who  is  the  critic.  The 
in-pointer  has  a  definite  personality  make-up.  His  char- 
acter stresses  individual  rights.  The  in-pointer  believes 
in  getting  along  with  other  people  by  not  having  "too 
much"  to  do  with  them.  He  does  not  go  out  to  meet  you. 
In  shaking  hands  with  him,  one  is  impressed  by  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  vigor  and  warmth  that  could  pass  between 
people  who  shake  hands.  In  talking  with  him,  one  is 
further  impressed  by  the  unusually  superficial  level  in 
which  the  conversation  is  carried  on.     He  is  just  as  firm 
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as  he  is  polite  in  such  respects.  He  takes  a  distinct  pride 
in  that  element  of  uniqueness  which  is  present  in  all 
personalities. 

The  out-pointer.  The  individual  who  shapes  his  per- 
sonality along  the  lines  of  group  interests  likewise  de- 
fends his  convex  personality  front.  He  buys  oftener 
than  he  sells.  He  accepts  ready-made  (standard)  group 
rationalizations  in  the  forms  of  slogans,  regalia,  and  in- 
signia. He  is  interested  relatively  more  in  others  than 
in  his  own  self.  His  center  of  interest  lies  beyond  his 
nose  rather  than  behind  it.  He  thinks  of  his  own  self  as 
being  merely  one  of  many  selves. 

In  absorbing  the  many  interests  about  him,  that  is,  in 
taking  in  what  the  surroundings  have  to  oifer  him,  he 
tends  to  conform  to  these  outside  circumstances.  The 
self-centered  person  would  give  of  his  self  relatively  un- 
modified by  his  surroundings  and  would  therefore  prefer 
changing  his  surroundings  so  that  they  might  agree  more 
with  his  unmodified  self.  The  group-centered  person 
actually  takes  on  the  nature,  assumes  the  characteristics 
of  the  conditions  environing  him.  He  feels  with  other 
people.  He  invests  his  interests  in  his  surroundings. 
His  feelings  anchor  him  outside  of  his  self.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sudden  changes  occurring  about  him. 
He  rocks  with  the  boat,  sways  with  the  wind,  keeps  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  group. 

His  situation,  so  far  as  carrying  on  in  life  is  concerned, 
(to  use  a  figure  employed  before),  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  field  general  who  would  turn  military  tactician. 
The  out-pointer's  assurance  and  directness  in  ordinary 
group  activities  ill  fit  him  for  the  task  of  reviewing  in- 
clusively the  many  possibilities  rather  than  the  few. 
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Extravagant  out-turning.  A  socially  minded  patient  in 
the  hospital  expressed  his  syntonic  (socially  attuned) 
personality  in  the  following  words :  "I  am  a  man  of 
peace.  I  didn't  want  to  be  promoted  because  it  meant 
too  much  haggling  — it  meant  I  would  have  to  boss  my 
fellow  men.  I  hated  to  see  the  mechanical  devices  come 
in  that  would  cut  the  men  out  of  jobs.  I  didn't  want  to 
be  promoted.  I  didn't  think  I  deserved  it.  I  wasn't 
as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  men.  If  I  took  the  promotion 
I  would  have  to  bear  down  on  my  friends  —  I  would  have 
to  do  them  some  harm  in  taking  that  job."  Thus  he 
went  on  voicing  self-disparagement,  extolling  combina- 
tive identifications  and  humility,  bemoaning  his  past 
aggressiveness  and  competitive  acts. 

As  a  counterpoise  for  the  depressed  syntonic  person 
we  have  the  following  expressed  attitudes  of  the  elated 
syntonic  person.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  put  a 
premium  on  group  consciousness.  The  following 
socially  minded  person  swung  from  his  depression  into 
its  opposite,  an  elated  state.  As  his  excitement  increased, 
he  described  the  changes  that  came  over  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  (Note  the  strong  social  bent  shining 
through  his  expansiveness.) 

"It  seemed  to  me  I  was  becoming  imbued  with  a  stronger 
spirit.  My  muscles  became  strongly  innervated,  as  though 
being  electrically  stimulated.  My  brain  had  the  feeling  of 
deliciously  cool  spring  water  pouring  over  it.  I  seemed  to 
expand.  It  was  as  though  I  were  becoming  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere  about  me,  losing  my  identity  by  absorption  into 
a  greater  and  more  meaningful  unit.  Although  I  ordinarily 
took  the  car  to  work,  on  that  day  I  arose  and  walked  to 
work  so  that  I  could  meet  more  people.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  able  to  work  more  efficiently.    Energy  seemed 
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to  emanate  from  me,  in  actual  vibration.  People  could  only 
get  so  close  to  me  because  of  the  waves  of  energy  pushing 
them  away.  I  would  look  people  in  the  eye  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  energy  were  actually  flowing  out  of  me 
towards  the  other  person,  so  that  people  about  me  seemed 
to  want  to  follow  me  and  be  near  me  —  as  though  fascinated 
by  me.  I  was  stronger,  tireless.  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  super 
man." 

In  his  communications  with  others,  his  warm,  friendly, 
syntonic  nature  was  early  apparent.  He  looked  people 
in  the  eye  as  he  talked  with  them.  His  hand  clasp  was 
form-fitting  and  energetic.  With  much  enthusiasm  he 
launched  himself  on  a  long-winded  account  of  his  in- 
numerable social  gestures  prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
physicians.  So  he  went  on  picturing  his  ability  to  mean 
more  and  more  to  other  people  as  a  cardinal  virtue, 
as  the  goal  of  the  "super  man." 

Although  in  the  beginning  it  may  appear  that  the 
tenderness  (readily  hurt  feelings)  of  the  out-pointer  is 
what  necessitates  his  submission  to  group  censure,  in  time 
it  becomes  even  more  difficult  to  tell  to  what  extent  the 
out-pointer  is  the  creature  and  to  what  extent  he  is  the 
creator  of  his  community  conscience.  Just  when  his 
feelings  of  guilt  and  remorse  become  morbid  is  again  a 
relative,  a  quantitative  matter. 

The  normal  compromise.  Between  the  extreme  ways  of 
reacting  of  the  extravagant  in-pointer  and  the  extrava- 
gant out-pointer,  the  well-balanced  personality  must 
choose  his  habits  of  living.  The  individual  with  the 
separatistic  inclinations  spends  his  energy  in  building  up 
ideas.  The  individual  with  the  group  identifications 
spends  his  energy  in  unspared  feeling.  The  former  re- 
acts to  his  situational  harshness  by  a  strengthening  of  his 
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self-sufficiency ;  the  latter,  by  hurt  feelings  which  operate 
to  whip  him  into  line  with  the  group.  The  so-called 
"normal"  individual  strikes  a  happy  balance  between 
these  two  directions  of  personality  development.  Thus 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  group 
and  the  self  without  experiencing  too  much  feeling  of 
rivalry  between  the  two,  these  ambivalent  influences 
work  for  the  common  good. 

In  the  person's  structure,  the  interests  of  the  self  and 
of  the  group  must  gravitate  in  relation  to  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  mutually  corrective.  Sometimes 
one  is  dominant ;  sometimes  the  other.  We  should  know 
and  be  conscious  of  what  is  dominant,  when  it  is,  and 
why  it  is.  The  self  plus  the  group  constitute  an  alto- 
gether or  wThole  and  should  be  recognized  as  such.  We 
are  given  self-consciousness  by  nature ;  the  attainment 
of  a  state  of  awareness  of  the  feelings  of  others  is  helped 
greatly  by  contact  with  others. 

Mere  contact,  however,  is  not  sufficient  guarantee. 
That  is  why  we  must  have  insight,  and  insight  is  a  fruit 
of  learning.  Hence  it  is  worth  while  to  take  time  right 
now  to  understand  these  pages.  To  the  degree  that  any 
generation  achieves  practical  self  and  social  conscious- 
ness, does  its  civilization  progress.  When  one  calls  out 
both  self-approbation  and  public  applause  in  relation  to 
his  behavior,  it  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  self  and 
group  forces  in  his  make-up  are  realizing  the  best  kinds 
of  compromise.  Joseph  Addison  nicely  balances  self 
and  group  interests  for  us :  "A  man's  first  care  should 
be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart ;  his  next,  to 
escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  latter  interfere 
with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected ;  but 
otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an 
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honest  mind  than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives 
itself  seconded  by  the  applauses  of  the  public." 

In  regard  to  the  problems  of  everyday  living  a  person 
often  has  to  take  a  firm  stand.  He  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  please  everybody.  It  is 
through  attempts  to  please  everyone  that  people  so  often 
get  little  or  nothing  accomplished  in  life.  A  person 
must  choose  his  milieu  from  the  standpoint  of  his  ad- 
justability in  it.  Many  "mental"  patients  make  satis- 
factory life-adjustments  because  the  psychiatrist  changes 
their  surroundings.  A  quarrelsome  personality  often 
runs  into  great  personal  difficulties  in  a  crowded  apart- 
ment house.  In  a  clinic  for  child  study  a  sensitive,  ex- 
citable boy  told  the  writer:  "I  can't  stand  the  noise  of 
the  city.  It  jangles  on  my  nerves  and  keeps  me  all 
worked  up."  Time  and  again  such  boys  make  excellent 
adjustments  in  rural  communities  or  on  farms. 

In  summary,  the  philosophy  of  the  personality  airs  the 
great  forces  of  the  self  and  of  the  other-than-self.  It 
reveals  them  as  pushing  and  pulling  within  the  person, 
as  rivals  for  dominance.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of  these 
forces ;  shows  what  each  would  do  if  unchecked  by  the 
other ;  reveals  to  what  vicious  extremes  of  selfishness  or 
self-immolation  either  unimpeded  force  would  rush ; 
argues  what  both  should  do  in  the  well-adjusted  per- 
sonality ;  and  points  out  to  what  extent  opposing  powers 
can  operate  as  friendly  enemies. 

II.    THE    "NORMAL"   COMPROMISE 

Both  self  and  group  minister  to  interests  of  the  person. 
A  recall  of  certain  basic  ideas  presented  earlier  in  this 
text  enables  us  to  come  to  grips  in  this  section  with  the 
grand  strategy  of  compromise.  Our  knowledge  as  yet 
is  greatly  limited  regarding  man's  extensive  biological 
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inheritance  and  wide  racial  experience.  This  back- 
ground makes  up  his  subjective  life.  We  are  forced  to 
regard  man  as  having  a  subjective  existence  of  such  pro- 
tean nature  that  his  personality  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  scientific  investigation.  The  past  actually  lives  again 
in  us.  Each  of  us  is  really  the  social  outcome  of  his 
constitution. 

Appraising  human  behavior  with  this  "historic  eye," 
from  this  genetic  viewpoint,  we  expect  to  encounter 
many  obstacles  to  a  strictly  objective  study  of  the  person. 
Here  fittingly  we  may  apply  the  wholesome  dictum  that 
science  is  a  valuable  tool  but  a  poor  master.  The  search 
for  the  truth  is  man's  particular  task.  This  search  con- 
stitutes man's  conscious  participation  in  creative  evolu- 
tion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  our  creative 
movement  called  civilization,  group  development  and 
group  needs  outgrow  in  size  and  complexity  old  govern- 
mental machinery.  As  long  as  there  is  change,  we  can- 
not expect  from  human  ethics  the  understandability,  the 
authority,  and  sanction  of  a  divine  law.  We  must  expect 
even  our  most  immutable  moral  laws  to  undergo  change. 
One  must  not  be  too  eager  to  fix  upon  formulae ;  truth 
is  viable  and  relative.  Veracious  dogmas  and  formulae 
are  the  truth  congealed.  Anything  is  true  with  one 
ever-present  exception ;  namely,  unless  or  when  it  is  not 
true.  For  instance,  in  time  of  peace  we  must  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves ;  in  time  of  war  we  must  develop 
hatred  and  revenge  ideals.  At  one  season  it  is  necessary 
to  have  one's  dresses  "as  long  as  the  moral  law" ;  at 
another  season  "shorts"  are  acceptable. 

We  are  forced  to  think  of  the  individual  and  the  group 
as  coordinating  conflictive  elements.  They  coordinate 
in  the  greater  sense.     They  conflict  in  the  lesser  sense. 
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It  is  from  conflict  among  individuals  within  the  group 
that  both  the  group  and  the  individual  prosper.  The 
person  retains  his  individuality  best  by  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  It  pays  him  to  stay  with  the  group. 
As  a  group  member  he  is,  nevertheless,  selfish ;  he  is 
diplomatically  selfish.  Hence  we  are  counseled  "Virtue 
thus  is  simply  egotism  furnished  with  a  spy-glass."3 
And  altruism  is  egotism  furnished  with  a  spy-glass. 

Normal  compromise  is  the  basic  method  of  internal 
adjustment  for  peace  and  power  and  the  best  technique 
for  interlacing  ourselves  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Normal  compromise  has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  ways :  ( i )  Its  nature  lies  between  surrender 
on  the  one  hand  and  unyielding  domination  on  the  other. 
Thus,  one  who  always  gives  in  is  not  managing  well  any 
more  than  is  the  one  who  makes  his  motto  "never  give 
up  and  never  give  in."  Man  should  be  neither  a  slave 
nor  a  tyrant,  although  the  world  may  tolerate  him  in 
either  role.  (2)  Compromise  may  be  either  conscious  or 
unconscious  or  both.  To  what  extent  one  should  make 
decisions  with  full  consciousness  of  how  he  arrived  at 
them  remains  to  be  pointed  out. 

Two  observations  help  us  to  understand  compromise. 
First,  the  ordinary,  common-sense  person  is  a  composite 
personality  made  up  of  ambivalent  (self  and  group)  com- 
ponents. Second,  there  must  be  mutual  concessions  be- 
tween self  and  group  demands  in  the  person.  The 
questions  provoked  by  these  two  observations  are  :  What 
are  the  resulting  mutual  concessions  generally  agreed  upon 
among  individuals  of  any  particular  group  ?  Just  what 
are  the  generally  acceptable  ideas  and  attitudes  obtaining 
among  the  constituents  of  a  group  ?  These  commonly 
approved  ideas  and  attitudes  are  the  so-called  "normal" 
ones.     The  ideas  and  attitudes  that  are  common  only 
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to  the  few  are  the  less  normal  ones  ;  while  those  uniquely 
entertained  by  the  individual  usually  are  the  definitely 
abnormal  ones.  Man  must  learn  to  think  ideas  that  pay  ; 
he  must  habituate  himself  to  entertaining  thoughts  that 
help  him  to  adjust  to  life.  He  must  "dream  dreams  that 
are  fulfilled." 

One's  dreams  must  not  take  the  place  of  realities.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  boy  to  lie  in  bed  dreaming  that 
he  has  made  a  sixty-yard  run  for  a  touchdown  or  "landed 
a  job"  he  has  been  seeking.  When  these  dreams  serve 
to  prod  the  person  towards  their  realization,  they  are 
helpful.  Dreams,  as  one's  ideals,  must  have  a  practical 
turn,  must  be  within  the  realm  of  actualization.  The 
worth  of  the  person's  daydreams  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  dreams  conform  to :  ( 1 ) 
worthy  projects,  (2)  the  individual's  ability  to  convert 
them  into  realities. 

The  person  must  execute  his  compromises  knowingly 
and  what  is  more,  willingly.  The  child  must  be  willing 
to  let  the  center  of  attention  gravitate  from  one  member 
to'  another  in  the  family  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  per- 
missible for  him  to  entertain  the  wish  to  "hold  the  floor." 
The  youth  must  be  willing  to  excel  in  a  limited  number 
of  athletic  events.  Many  a  young  lady  must  be  satisfied 
with  imitations,  with  "copies"  not  only  in  her  coat,  but 
also  in  her  husband.  A  man  must  sometimes  choose  be- 
tween a  young  lady  and  drink  ;  or  sacrifice  attractiveness 
in  a  mate  for  ease  of  mind.  A  person  who  cannot  get 
attention  in  any  other  way  can  get  it  by  compromising 
with  comfort,  by  being  an  invalid,  by  having  a  temper 
storm,  or  by  "throwing  a  fit." 

Most  of  the  forms  of  mental  deviation  are  results  of 
abnormal  compromises  between  the  unyielding  facts  of 
reality  and  the  forceful  strivings  of  starved  appetites. 
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The  pleasure-giving  effects  of  extreme  withdrawals  from 
a  world  where  conditions  are  not  as  easy  as  one  would 
have  them  are  the  most  common  and  most  injurious  forms 
of  compromise  with  which  the  mental  hygienist  has  to 
deal.  Once  the  neurotic  person  tastes  the  fruits  of  in- 
validism it  is  most  difficult  to  get  him  "back  on  the  job." 

Every  decision  that  a  person  makes  involves  compro- 
mise. These  compromises  often  are  hidden  to  the  care- 
less eye  by  a  cloak  of  details  which  blind  us  to  the  system 
of  compromise  at  work.  Thus,  when  the  person  is  busy 
trading  shady  stories  or  gossiping,  the  careless  ear  hears 
the  story  or  the  gossip.  The  psychologist  disregards 
the  details  of  the  conversation  and  falls  to  work  to  under- 
stand why  this  person  is  using  the  compromise  of  gossip, 
for  example,  how  conscious  he  is  of  why  he  is  gossiping, 
why  this,  rather  than  some  other  kind  of  gossip  is  em- 
ployed, why  one  acquaintance  is  being  gossiped  about 
rather  than  another.  Life  is  an  eternal  round  of  action 
involving  selection  and  rejection,  the  adjustment  of  in- 
ternal to  external  tensions  and,  as  such,  is  a  great  system 
of  compromises. 

We  cannot  have  everything;  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing ;  what  we  do  finally  is  an  outcome  of  compromise. 
All  acts  are  decisive  acts.  It  is  allowed  to  man  to  know 
not  only  how  his  decisions  came  about  but  also  how  to 
make  decisions  if  he  wishes  to  know  these  important 
matters  about  himself. 

Self-group  compromises  neither  divinely  inspired  nor 
always  scientifically  conceived.  Although  what  is 
agreed  upon  in  the  group  should  always  have  the  indi- 
vidual's happiness  uppermost  in  mind,  group  terms  often 
appear  to  be  very  arbitrary  indeed.  All  adjustments  to 
life  involve  compromise.     One's  business  in  life  is  either 
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to  make  compromises  himself  or  to  advise   others   to 
make  them. 

Just  how  confusing  and  often  silly  the  perpetual 
compromise  technique  may  become  is  not  overstated  in 
the  following  group  beliefs  emerging  from  compromise 
mechanisms : 

"A  man  prayed  to  God  daily  in  the  following  terms : 
'Lord,  I  do  not  understand  any  of  those  discussions  that 
are  carried  on  without  end  regarding  Thee :  I  would  serve 
Thee  according  to  Thy  will ;  but  each  man  whom  I  consult 
would  have  me  serve  Thee  according  to  his.  When  I  desire 
to  pray,  I  know  not  in  which  language  to  address  Thee. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  posture  to  adopt:  one  bids  me  pray 
standing ;  another,  sitting ;  and  another  requires  me  to  kneel. 
That  is  not  all:  there  are  some  who  insist  that  I  ought  to 
wash  every  morning  in  cold  water ;  others  maintain  that 
Thou  regardest  me  with  horror  if  I  do  not  remove  a  certain 
small  portion  of  my  flesh. 

"I  happened  the  other  day  to  eat  of  a  rabbit  in  a  caravan- 
sary :  three  men  who  were  present  made  me  tremble  :  all 
three  maintained  that  I  had  grievously  offended  Thee ;  one, 
because  that  animal  was  unclean ;  another,  because  it  had 
been  strangled ;  and  the  third,  because  it  was  not  a  fish.  A 
Brahmin  who  was  passing  by,  and  whom  I  asked  to  be  our 
judge,  said  to  me,  'They  are  all  wrong,  for  it  appears  that 
you  did  not  kill  the  animal  yourself ! '  'I  did,  though,'  said 
I.  'Ah,  then,  you  have  committed  an  abominable  act, 
which  God  will  never  pardon,'  said  he  to  me,  in  a  severe 
tone.  'How  do  you  know  that  the  soul  of  your  father  had 
not  passed  into  that  beast  ? ' 

"All  these  things,  O  Lord,  trouble  me  beyond  expression. 
I  cannot  move  my  head  but  I  am  threatened  with  Thy 
wrath.  Nevertheless  I  would  please  Thee,  and  devote  to 
that  end  the  life  which  Thou  hast  given  me.  I  may  be 
deceiving  myself ;  but  I  think  that  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish this  aim  is  to  live  as  a  good  citizen  in  the  society  where 
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Thou  hast  placed  me,  and  as  a  good  father  in  the  family 
which  Thou  hast  given  me.' "  4 

We  may  as  well  rest  assured  that  regardless  of  what 
set  of  compromises  we  accept,  we  cannot  please  every- 
one ;  we  cannot  make  everyone  happy.  When  we  please 
a  certain  number  of  people  we  displease  others.  It  is 
well  said  that  a  person  who  is  loyal  to  a  great  many 
interests  cannot  be  loyal  to  any  one  of  them.  Civiliza- 
tion is  constructed  thus  to  insure  through  friction  or 
conflict  a  certain  upkeep  in  vitality.  How  often  the 
good  executive,  in  moderation  it  is  true,  not  only  pits  his 
institution  against  others  but  also  pits  against  each  other 
departments  within  his  own  institution  !  Besides  having 
a  school  team  we  have  intramural  competition.  We 
compete  with  our  own  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall  as  a  family. 
Life  is  that  way ;  life  is  conflict  and  compromise. 

A  person  gets  his  difficulties  and  his  tensions  by  being 
stubborn  or  shaky  in  his  handling  of  his  compromises. 
The  group  tends  to  help  him  a  certain  amount  in  forming 
his  decisions  and  actions  by  setting  up  conventional  ways 
of  doing  things.  Thus  we  learn  to  do  something  because 
we  are  told  it  is  "the  thing  to  do."  Often,  even  in  our 
own  group,  the  conventions  imposed  upon  us  seem  silly, 
unfair,  harsh,  or  even  injurious.  However,  the  closer 
the  individual  is  to  his  group,  the  more  sensible  the  con- 
ventions or  taboos  seem  to  him.  He  plays  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down.  Without  a  set  of  rules 
what  game  would  be  worth  the  candle  ! 

Group-self  compromises  are  molded  in  forms  of  taboos. 
The  group  imposes  taboos  (prohibitions  and  restrictions) 
upon  fundamental  drives  in  its  members  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  of  valuable  raw  energy  along  too 
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direct  channels.  Taboos  provide  the  spilling  over  of  this 
raw  energy  onto  interests  of  the  commonweal.  Taboos 
that  are  worth  keeping  further  the  individual's  happiness. 
They  put  system,  order,  and  plan  into  effect.  They 
reduce  the  chaos  of  loose,  spendthrift,  and  even  destruc- 
tive energy  which  otherwise  would  be  rampant  among 
people.  Taboos  lead  to  the  establishment  of  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws,  both  written  and  unwritten. 

If  the  individual  were  permitted  the  free  natural  direct- 
ing of  his  energy,  the  group  would  suffer  thereby,  and 
in  our  civilization  the  individual  still  loses  through  group 
suffering.  To  the  extent  that  the  individual's  organiza- 
tion allows  the  translation  of  this  energy  into  terms  of 
group  interests  the  social  unit  (all-of-us)  benefits. 
Furthermore  "The  natural  man,  when  he  is  released  from 
restraints,  and  has  no  substitute  for  them,  is  at  sixes  and 
sevens  with  himself  and  the  world.  For  in  the  free  play 
of  his  uninhibited  instincts  he  does  not  find  any  natural 
substitute  for  those  accumulated  convictions  which, 
however  badly  they  did  it,  nevertheless  organized  his 
soul,  economized  his  effort,  consoled  him,  and  gave  him 
dignity  in  his  own  eyes  because  he  was  part  of  some 
greater  whole."5  The  taboos  of  the  person  enter  into 
the  formation  of  his  character  and  give  him  direction, 
meaning. 

The  major  taboos  concern  the  sexual  appetite.  Civi- 
lizations, recognizing  the  tremendous  store  of  energy 
behind  interests  of  erotic  nature,  have  conscientiously 
built  up  their  system  of  taboos  largely  against  sexual 
drives.  In  our  own  society  this  is  so  noticeable  that  it 
would  appear  that  nearly  all  the  training  to  which  the 
individual  submits  during  his  growing-up  period  is  of  a 
kind  that  curtails  the  simple,  impulsive  expenditure  of 
sexual  energy.     Although  they  operate  throughout  life 
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(the  socially  mature  sexual  goal  involving  the  highly 
complicated  pattern  of  monogamy)  especially  are  these 
taboos  made  important  during  the  more  restricted  learn- 
ing period  of  man.  Similarly,  appetites  other  than  the 
frankly  sexual  are  curbed  successfully  by  whole  societies. 

Normal  and  abnormal  thinking  differ  quantitatively. 
Whether  the  mind  is  sick  or  well,  it  can  act  only  in 
certain  prescribed  ways.  The  "disordered"  mind  does 
not  suddenly  take  on  new  qualities.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  generally  accepted  ideas  and  attitudes  crys- 
tallize, so  less  generally  accepted  ideas  and  attitudes 
generate.  So  far  as  the  thinking  process  is  concerned, 
when  a  person  believes  in  God  or  in  his  wife  or  in  the 
magic  spell  of  a  piece  of  glass,  all  of  these  are  ideas  and 
have  only  the  qualities  common  to  ideas.  In  other  words, 
the  same  kinds  of  mental  processes  that  produce  com- 
mon sense  behavior  produce  crazy  behavior. 

In  either  "normal"  or  "abnormal"  behavior  each  idea 
or  attitude  of  the  individual  ties  up  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.  Energy  goes  into  the  formation  of  ideas 
whether  they  be  correct  or  incorrect,  sensible  or  silly. 
In  extreme  cases,  so  much  energy  goes  into  the  formation 
of  a  vast  system  of  individualistic  notions  that  the  person 
has  little  remaining  energy  for  activities  that  involve  co- 
operation with  others.  Such  abnormal  people  have 
neither  energy  nor  time  for  work,  play,  or  any  helpful 
creativity.  The  mental  hygienist  frequently  meets  the 
person  whose  energies  are  going  into  the  production  of 
useless,  stagnant,  anxious,  tensional  states.  Where  there 
is  great  active  competition  of  ideas,  much  energy  can  be 
consumed.  Nothing  is  more  fatiguing  mentally  than  the 
making  of  decisions.  An  umpire  is  greatly  fatigued  fol- 
lowing   a    baseball    game.     A    counselor    is    tired    out 
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following  a  day  involving  the  decisions  of  many  im- 
portant matters.  A  paranoiac's  energies  are  spent  main- 
taining a  vast  system  of  useless  ideas.  When  one's 
energies  are  so  consumed,  there  can  be  no  progress. 

Each  individual  gets  his  ideas  by  making  the  decision 
that  something  is  or  is  not  true  about  something  else. 
Emotions  are  the  factors  which  weight  our  decisions. 
Mental  experience  is  vitalized,  is  energized,  by  emo- 
tions. The  emotional  cement  that  holds  an  idea  to- 
gether gives  it  its  personal  evaluation.  The  particular 
quality  and  quantity  of  this  emotion  are  the  factors  that 
distinguish  ideas  from  each  other.  Without  such  dis- 
tinction there  would  exist  a  leveling  of  ideas.  With  va- 
rious nuances  of  emotion  energizing  them,  fine  ideational 
distinctions  are  made  possible. 

One  need  not  jump  clear  of  his  own  skin  in  order  to 
understand  "abnormal"  behavior.  He  has  within  him 
the  elements  for  getting  in  touch  with  "abnormal"  peo- 
ple. Common-sense  thinking  exemplifies  a  group  or  so- 
cial type  of  neurosis.  Crazy  thinking  exemplifies  a  self  * 
type  of  neurosis  that  is  too  highly  differentiated.  The 
social  type  of  neurosis  is  accepted  as  the  sensible  one 
because  experience  has  taught  us  that  part,  at  least,  of 
the  greatest  individual  good  is  available  only  in  the 
group. 

We  may  speak  of  ordinary,  common-sense  mentation 
as  characteristic  of  the  insanity  of  the  majority,  and  of 
queer,  eccentric  thinking  as  characteristic  of  the  insan- 
ity of  the  minority.  Each  and  every  person  has  his  pri- 
vate bedlam.  The  "mass  neuroses"  decided  upon  and 
sought  after  by  the  group  should  save  the  people  the 
necessity  for  "individual  neuroses."     Our  group  laws 

*  Here  we  are  reminded  of  Clarence  Day's  Great  Cat  Civilization 
which  would  choose  the  individualistic  neurosis  as  the  ideal. 
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and  taboos  should  not  be  of  a  kind  to  drive  the  people 
crazy.  "When  thee  builds  a  prison,  thee  had  better 
build  with  the  thought  ever  in  thy  mind  that  thee  and  thy 
children  may  occupy  the  cells."6  Only  those  laws 
should  be  passed  which  most  of  the  people  can  keep. 
Laws  that  are  habitually  broken  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  in  all  probability  sponsored  by  "individual 
neurotics."  Lawmakers  must  represent  the  people. 
Extremists,  nonconformists,  should  not  make  the  laws. 
"Crazy"  people  are  only  extreme  nonconformists. 

How  to  make  normal  compromises;  how  to  prevent 
mental  trouble.  Ultimately,  a  man's  reality  is  found  in 
and  based  upon  his  ideas.  A  man  is  his  ideas  and  hence 
it  matters  what  ideas  a  man  has.  Does  he  know  what 
his  ideas  are  ?  His  only  check  upon  a  more  general 
reality  consists  in  his  comparing  his  cherished  thoughts 
with  those  of  his  fellow  creature.  "No  code  of  ethics 
is  effective  until  backed  by  public  opinion,  and  when 
public  opinion  backs  it,  the  code  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary." 7  A  man  seldom  has  to  apologize  for  his  "com- 
mon-sense" ideas  (except,  perhaps,  to  himself). 

Now  we  come  to  the  important  matter  of  understand- 
ing what  there  is  in  a  normal  person's  way  of  thinking 
that  makes  him  normal  and  what  there  is  in  an  abnormal 
person's  way  of  thinking  that  makes  him  abnormal. 
Each  group  settles  upon  a  set  of  compromises  which  it 
regards  as  regular,  proper,  adequate,  worth  while  for 
both  its  individual  members  and  itself  as  a  unit.  This 
set  of  compromises  constitutes  the  group's  reality.  To 
be  sane  is  to  conform  to  a  commonly  identified  kind  of 
reality.  The  task  of  the  individual  who  would  conform 
to  a  commonly  identified  kind  of  reality  is  to  prevent 
inordinate  differentia  from  developing  in  his  personality 
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structure.  This  is  necessary  because  too  much  differen- 
tiation as  a  rule  is  synonymous  with  mental  disease. 

A  person's  task,  then,  is  to  associate  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  "other"  persons  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble 
them,  partake  of  their  viewpoints,  cooperate  in  their 
system,  and  play  the  games  they  play  according  to  their 
rules.  A  person  can  do  this  only  by  being  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  various  members  of  his  group.  For  the 
person  to  entertain  normal  ideas  he  must  humanize  his 
personality  by  striving  for  those  emotional  tie-ups  with 
experiences,  those  character  formations,  that  have  the 
group  sanction  to  recommend  them.  The  group  expects 
the  individual  to  feel  in  certain  prescribed  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  ways  in  regard  to  his  life-experi- 
ences. It  is  important  that  the  individual  feel  thus 
because  these  experiences  with  their  emotional  weight- 
ing enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  his  personality 
structure.  Particularly  do  they  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character. 

The  achievement  of  the  correct  emotional  weighting 
for  any  life-experience  involves  a  happy  balancing,  a 
worth-while  poising  of  both  social  and  individual  con- 
siderations. The  organized  ideas,  aims,  and  values  which 
are  an  individual's  personality  should  be  tested  to  see  to 
what  extent  they  "fit,"  to  what  extent  they  are  ener- 
gized by  emotional  tie-ups  which  "belong"  or  are  at- 
tuned to  group  sanctions.  The  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  easing  constitutional  tensions  and  reducing  personal- 
ity frictions  is  concerned  with  a  satisfactory  matching 
of  a  person's  ideas  with  those  of  his  group.  The  teacher 
who  is  concerned  with  evaluating  or  energizing  each 
idea  as  the  group  evaluates  it,  teaches  his  student  to  take 
it  lightly  or  take  it  seriously  as  does  the  group. 

There  are  certain  weaknesses  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
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consideration  of  such  a  matching  process.     Among  these 
are: 

i.  The  group  to  which  we  belong  usually  has  contradic- 
tions of  ideas  and  contradictions  of  evaluation  of  ideas  and 
of  action  patterns.  Even  if  the  group  is  mostly  Republican 
there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  Democrats  and  perhaps  a  few 
competent  people  who  are  neither.  Hence  identification 
with  the  majority  of  the  group  makes  it  impossible  to  iden- 
tify oneself  perfectly  with  the  entire  group. 

2.  Not  only  the  list  of  ideas  we  have  but  also  the  price 
tags  on  these  ideas  are  important.  Thus  the  idea-action 
system  called  good  manners  may  be  high-priced  in  one 
group  and  low-priced  but  not  altogether  valueless  in  an- 
other. It  takes  thought  and  study  to  make  sure  just  what 
is  the  price  of  any  idea-action  system  belonging  to  a  group. 

3.  Perfect  agreement  with  the  group  often  costs  internal 
pressure.  For  example  the  group  says  :  no  theological  ques- 
tioning. For  some,  at  least,  to  fit  into  the  group  will  cost 
internal  strife  and  perhaps  some  deceit.  One  continually 
must  consider  how  much  inside  tension  he  is  willing  to  pay 
for  outside  peace ;  whether  he  wants  only  peace  or  whether 
he  is  willing  to  pay  a  little  outside  friction  for  a  little 
internal  satisfaction.  You  see,  it  is  compromise,  psychologi- 
cal barter,  all  along  the  line. 

4.  Perfect  identification  with  the  group  may  be  a  poor 
bargain  in  the  long  run  even  for  society.  The  tragic  situa- 
tion of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  must  be  avoided.  The 
group  needs  leaders,  trail-blazers,  lamplighters. 

At  times  it  is  better  to  be  at  odds  with  some  aspects 
of  the  group.  In  such  case  prudence  calls  for  ( 1 )  knowl- 
edge of  what  differences  or  frictions  you  are  letting 
yourself  in  for ;  (2)  knowledge  of  what  you  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  these  differences.  It  is  easy  to  agree 
to  pay  a  price  higher  than  you  really  can  afford.  Some- 
times friction  with  the  group  may  be  greater  than  the 
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idea  is  worth.  A  man  often  pays  extravagantly  for  dif- 
ferences in  ideas.  A  person  should  ask  himself  how 
much  this  idea,  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  this  way 
of  acting  is  costing  him.  Now  that  he  is  prone  to  tell 
the  world  where  to  go,  it  never  seems  to  go.  Hence  to 
compromise,  he  asks  himself :  Is  this  idea  or  point  of 
view  worth  the  price  the  world  will  make  me  pay  for 
it  ?  Mental  hygienists  know  that  the  psychological 
spendthrift  is  the  one  wastrel  in  comparison  with  whom 
the  real  money  spendthrift  becomes  a  "piker." 

Practically  we  advise  trying  the  group  code  first.  It 
must  have  considerable  value  or  it  would  never  have 
been  accepted  as  a  working  principle.  One  must  take 
time  to  find  out  what  the  group  code  really  is.  One 
must  note  that  the  elements  of  the  code  have  different 
values ;  to  run  against  a  cheap  one  is  not  so  reckless  as 
to  run  counter  to  an  expensive  one.  In  pricing  the  items 
of  a  code  try  to  get  the  prices  the  group  puts  on  them 
rather  than  those  prices  distorted  by  your  wishes  or 
fears.  If,  after  an  impartial  test  based  on  the  deepest 
self -insight  and  broadest  world-outlook,  the  code  proves 
unsatisfactory,  we  as  individuals  have  the  right  to  re- 
ject it.  More  than  this,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  reject  it. 
After  all,  the  group  must  have  leaders  for  this  very 
thing. 

An  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  ideas  is  what  we  ordi- 
narily mean  by  the  goal  of  straight  thinking :  the  calling 
of  the  little  things  little  and  of  the  big  things  big.  Such 
a  policy  is  directed  against  the  envisagement  of  moun- 
tains as  molehills  and  of  molehills  as  mountains.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  such  a  goal  does  not  preclude  a 
certain  healthful,  individual  perspective.  A  sound  self- 
projection  from  Thoreau  is  in  point  here:  "Any  man 
more  right  than  his  neighbors  constitutes  a  majority  of 
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one  already."  There  are  many  ways  of  differing  from 
the  group  way  of  thinking  —  silly  differing  and  wise  dif- 
fering. On  some  items  one  may  differ  with  relative 
safety.     On  others  it  is  fatal  to  differ. 

Profound  thinking  vs.  sudden  acting.  Apart  from  physi- 
cal disorders,  people  come  to  mental  hospitals,  become 
patients,  for  three  reasons :  either  ( i )  they  have  not 
learned  the  facts  they  should  have  learned,  (2)  they  have 
learned  the  facts  they  should  not  have  learned,  or  (3) 
they  have  been  misinformed. 

Most  people  that  need  psychiatric  consultation  never 
get  it.  Besides  more  cod-liver  oil  and  more  sunshine, 
what  this  world  needs  is  more  psychiatry  as  a  common- 
place. Concerning  everyday  human  affairs,  the  mental 
hygienist  plays  the  role  of  the  scholar.  His  task  is  to 
bring  to  the  individual  who  is  situated  at  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  the  helpful  fraction  of  all  the  information  he  him- 
self has  amassed  while  situated  at  the  wheel's  hub.  This 
task  is  often  a  very  difficult  one  for  .  .  . 

"at  the  point  where  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  in  action, 
there  is  a  highly  variable  and  incalculable  factor.  That 
factor  is  the  will  of  the  people.  Therefore,  when  the 
student  of  politics  is  asked  to  recommend  a  particular 
course  of  action,  he  must  say,  if  he  is  candid,  that  his  sys- 
tem of  ideas  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  assumptions  about 
human  conduct ;  that  these  assumptions  are  necessarily  gen- 
eralized and  abstract ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  discount 
the  willfulness  and  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  situation. 
But  practical  decisions  depend  in  large  part  upon  appraising 
swiftly  just  this  element  of  willfulness  and  uncertainty  in 
public  opinion  and  individual  response.  A  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  reflection  upon  the  behavior  of  men  in  analo- 
gous circumstance  may  illuminate  and  steady  the  appraisal, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  science  which  controls  it. 
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"The  art  of  practical  decision,  the  art  of  determining 
which  of  several  ends  to  pursue,  which  of  many  means  to 
employ,  when  to  strike  and  when  to  recoil,  comes  from 
intuitions  that  are  more  unconscious  than  the  analytical 
judgment.  In  great  emergencies  the  man  of  affairs  feels 
his  conclusions  first,  and  understands  them  later.  He  pro- 
ceeds by  a  kind  of  empathy,  relying  upon  a  curious  capacity 
for  self-identification  with  the  moods  of  others  and  upon 
a  sense  of  the  realities  which  he  can  rarely  expound. 
Those  who  have  this  gift  must  be  immersed  in  affairs ; 
they  must  absorb  much  more  than  they  analyse ;  they  must 
be  subtly  sensitive  to  the  atmosphere  about  them ;  they 
must,  like  a  cat,  be  able  to  see  in  the  dark.  They  pay  a 
price  for  their  capacities.  Only  the  very  greatest  men  of 
affairs  see  beyond  the  moment.  But  at  the  instant  of  de- 
cision they  can  often  act  with  an  assurance  and  sometimes 
with  a  Tightness  which  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the 
principles  of  any  theoretical  system  .  .  . 

"The  life  of  man  has  other  dimensions  besides  the  troubled 
surface  and  the  present  moment  .  .  . 

"The  true  scholar  is  always  radical.  He  is  preoccupied 
with  presumptions,  with  antecedents  and  probabilities ;  he 
moves  at  a  level  of  reality  under  that  of  the  immediate 
moment,  in  a  world  where  the  choices  are  more  numerous 
and  the  possibilities  more  varied  than  they  are  at  the  level 
of  practical  decisions.  At  the  level  of  affairs  the  choices 
are  narrow,  because  prejudice  has  become  set.  At  the  level 
of  thought,  in  the  empire  of  reason,  the  choices  are  wide, 
because  there  is  no  compulsion  of  events  or  of  self-interest. 
The  immediate  has  never  been  the  realm  of  the  scholar. 
His  provinces  are  the  past,  from  which  he  distills  under- 
standing, and  the  future,  for  which  he  prepares  insight. 
The  immediate  is  for  his  purpose  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
past,  to  be  observed  and  remembered  rather  than  to  be  dealt 
with  and  managed." 8 

The  fact  is  that  man's  nervous  system  is  so  constructed 
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that  it  actually  provides  structures  for  thinking  without 
acting  and  structures  for  acting  without  thinking.  The 
man  of  action  does  much  of  his  acting  without  fore- 
thought. His  thinking  in  relation  to  his  acting  often  is 
a  matter  of  looking  backwards  upon  what  he  has  done. 
The  man  of  contemplation  does  much  of  his  thinking 
with  little  acting.  His  acting  is  commonly  an  issue  of 
profound  thought.  In  relation  to  the  world  of  current 
events  the  former  is  the  fighter;  the  latter  is  the  chess 
player. 

The  actor  frets  and  struts  in  the  schoolroom  and 
glories  in  the  practical  application  of  what  powers  are 
his.  The  thinker  basks  in  the  schoolroom  and  veers 
away  from  the  street.  The  actor  often  goes  ahead  with 
old  tools  in  bad  need  of  repair;  the  thinker  is  often 
sharpening  his  tools  until  it  spoils  them  to  be  applied. 
What  reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  need  of  the 
average  citizen  for  compromise  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, between  Herculean  labor  on  the  one  hand  and 
Olympian  contemplation  on  the  other  ? 

Basic  types  of  compromise  systems.  Each  person  ac- 
quires working  principles  of  living  peculiar  to  himself. 
Because  our  world  always  has  been  absorbed  with  prob- 
lems of  means  and  ends,  one  of  its  greatest  concerns  has 
been  with  the  standardization  of  rules  of  right  living. 

"Ultimately  there  are  but  three  systems  of  ethics,  three 
conceptions  of  the  ideal  character  and  the  moral  life.  One 
is  that  of  Buddha  and  Jesus,  which  stresses  the  feminine 
virtues,  considers  all  men  to  be  equally  precious,  resists  evil 
only  by  returning  good,  identifies  virtue  with  love,  and  in- 
clines in  politics  to  unlimited  democracy.  Another  is  the 
ethic  of  Machiavelli  and  Nietzsche,  which  stresses  the  mas- 
culine virtues,  accepts  the  inequality  of  men,  relishes  the 
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risks  of  combat  and  conquest  and  rule,  identifies  virtue  with 
power,  and  exalts  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  third,  the 
ethic  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  denies  the  universal 
applicability  of  either  the  feminine  or  the  masculine  virtues  ; 
considers  that  only  the  informed  and  mature  mind  can 
judge,  according  to  diverse  circumstance,  when  love  should 
rule,  and  when  power ;  identifies  virtue,  therefore,  with  in- 
telligence ;  and  advocates  a  varying  mixture  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  in  government.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
Spinoza  that  his  ethic  unconsciously  reconciles  these  ap- 
parently hostile  philosophies,  weaves  them  into  a  harmoni- 
ous unity,  and  gives  us  in  consequence  a  system  of  morals 
which  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  modern  thought. 

"He  begins  by  making  happiness  the  goal  of  conduct ; 
and  he  defines  happiness  very  simply  as  the  presence  of 
pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain.  But  pleasure  and  pain  are 
relative,  not  absolute ;  and  they  are  not  states  but  transi- 
tions." ° 

Such  a  philosophy  calms  our  fretted  egos  with  its 
total  outlook.  From  pressing  details,  from  momentary 
decisions  and  driving  immediate  body  needs  that  beset 
us  on  all  sides,  a  philosophy  like  this  swings  us  away  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  where  we  can  get  perspective  on 
what  is  going  on  around  us.  It  reconciles  us  to  the 
limitations  within  which  our  purposes  must  be  circum- 
scribed. It  is  helpful  to  have  some  place  to  go  for 
"wholesome  perspective.  It  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  think 
"with  Spinoza. 

Such  a  system  of  compromises  as  Spinoza's  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  mental  hygienist.  It  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  making  of  other  compromises.  It  may  serve 
as  a  sound  theory  upon  which  a  greater  system  of  com- 
promises can  be  built.  Practical  discretion  commends 
such  an  evaluation  of  urges  as  well  as  such  a  selection  of 
ways  in  which  these  urges  may  be  expressed.     Whatever 
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we  may  think  about  the  group  code  we  will  be  sagacious 
enough  to  hold  in  mind  that  it  is  strong  and  powerful. 
It  is  the  product  of  much  experience  and,  although  it  is 
not  wholly  perfect,  it  is  not  wholly  bad.  We  part  from 
it  "against  the  red  light,"  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  drive 
against  the  lights  is  a  dangerous  procedure. 

III.     KINSHIP    OF    NORMAL   AND   ABNORMAL    BEHAVIOR 

"Crazy"  behavior  understandable.  "Crazy"  ideas  may 
be  quite  fully  and  consistently  understood  in  their  vari- 
ous implications  by  "well"  persons  who  have  made  such 
understanding  their  business.  "Craziness"  is  but  one 
extreme  of  a  continuous  line.  All  people  constantly 
fluctuate  from  the  dead  center  of  absolute  sanity.  The 
claim  that  the  essential  mental  disorders  are  understand- 
able, implies  that  the  ordinary,  community-adjusting, 
successful  person  has  within  his  organization  the  ele- 
ments with  which  he  can  identify  himself  with  the 
mentally  disordered.  Mental  hvgienists  all  agree  that 
abnormal  mental  reactions  are  understandable  reactions. 
Furthermore  they  agree  that  all  of  our  knowledge  is  our- 
selves to  know.  Therefore  by  studying  our  own  "nor- 
mal" personalities  we  can  find  in  them  the  elements 
whose  quantitative  differences  (whose  extremes)  deter- 
mine the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  "abnormal"  per- 
sonalities. 

As  the  normal  may  be  considered  and  understood  in 
terms  of  the  pathological,  so  the  pathological  may  be 
considered  and  understood  in  terms  of  the  normal. 
Whether  the  mind  is  sick  or  well,  it  is  capable  only  of 
certain  mechanistic  activities.  In  either  instance  no  new 
or  different  mechanisms  are  involved.  The  mechanisms 
that  are  active  in  the  production  of  both  specific  personal 
delusions  and  generally  acceptable  beliefs  are  identical. 
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We  may  take  any  aspect  of  the  functioning  mind  and 
examine  it  by  use  of  the  well-tested  hypothesis  that  the 
mechanisms  of  the  abnormal  and  normal  mind  are  the 
same.  Those  familiar  with  mental  aberration  admit  no 
difficulty  in  appreciating  this  fundamental  fact. 

Life  stories  of  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  persons  show 
similarities.  Since  we  cannot  teach  all,  let  us  teach  what 
we  do  teach  with  force  and  vigor.  Thus,  from  still  an- 
other approach  we  can  bring  out  how  the  extra  quantum 
(the  additional  amount  of  one  or  another  quality  pres- 
ent) forms  the  determining  factor  in  the  production  of 
personality  deviation.  Thus  we  might  examine  the 
common  story  of  "mental"  patients  admitted  to  hospi- 
tals as  it  is  given  by  their  immediate  relatives. 

This  story  commonly  outlines  itself  in  the  following 
way.  Usually,  the  relatives  begin  by  saying :  "He  was 
more  or  less  like  the  ordinary  run  of  children,"  or  per- 
haps they  might  observe  that  he  was  "a  little  more  sensi- 
tive" (or,  in  the  psychiatrist's  terms,  tender,  explosive, 
etc.,  as  the  patient's  temperament  may  have  been). 
Then  in  each  case  they  nearly  always  remark :  "Later 
on  he  got  to  be  more  and  more  the  way  he  is  now." 
Almost  invariably  they  report  next:  "Around  home 
his  mental  trouble  became  more  and  more  noticeable,  but 
he  never  showed  it  much  when  he  was  out  or  when 
visitors  called.  After  a  while  he  couldn't  pull  himself 
together  even  when  strangers  were  around.  He  has 
been  slipping."  Finally  they  add  :  "He  has  been  letting 
himself  go  so  much  lately  we  felt  we  must  do  something 
definite  about  it  all." 

Often,  so  far  as  the  mental  illness  goes,  there  is  some 
minor  incident  such  as  breaking  a  window  or  kicking  the 
furniture  that  actually  precipitates  the  patient's  appear- 
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ance  at  the  hospital.  It  is  amazing  how  far  the  person 
may  deviate  from  the  normal  in  his  family  life  without 
being  brought  to  a  mental  hygienist,  provided  that  he 
does  not  become  actually  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  de- 
structive. 

Usually  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  patient  is  the  creator  and  to  what  extent  he  is  the 
creature  of  both  his  illness  and  his  well  being.  Always, 
in  dealing  with  persons,  whether  we  regard  them  as 
"normal"  or  "abnormal,"  and  in  dealing  with  their  life- 
situations,  whether  we  regard  them  as  easy  or  difficult, 
the  parable  of  the  sower  is  brought  to  mind.  The  in- 
dividual's life-experiences  and  personality  may  be  likened 
to  the  seed  and  the  soil.  To  varying  degrees  the  seed 
may  be  virile  or  attenuated  and  the  soil  may  be  vary- 
ingly  fertile  or  barren.  If  the  seed  is  virile  it  will  grow 
on  less  fertile  soil.  If  the  person  is  abnormal  his  ab- 
normality will  grow  even  in  situations  favorable  to  nor- 
mal development.  We  should  realize  that  most 
abnormalities  (not  only  the  severe  ones  in  evidence  in  a 
psychopathic  hospital,  but  also  the  smaller  ones  which 
disquiet  us  all)  are  usually  the  product  of  environmental 
and  constitutional  forces.  In  our  behavior  we  usually 
are  both  the  creatures  of  outside  forces  and  the  products 
of  poor  self-management,  —  in  part  the  creators  of  our 
own  difficulties. 

Identifying  "realisms"  with  "symptoms" :  crossing  the 
bridge  between  "normal"  and  "abnormal?"1  To  elaborate 
further  the  concept  of  the  "quantitative  difference,"  we 
shall  review  some  quantitatively  related  personality  re- 
actions that  extend  from  correct  conduct  through  ques- 
tionable conduct  to  psychopathic  behavior. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  basic  consideration  of  what  we 
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may  call  organismic  honesty.  This  concept  of  honesty 
considers  the  degree  to  which  the  organism  is  well- 
ordered  itself  and  is  therefore  a  capable  tool  for 
measuring  facts.  One  may  observe  individuals,  both 
community-adjusting  and  institutionalized,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  varying  degrees  to  which  their  person- 
ality organizations  enjoy  honesty,  consistency,  uniform- 
ity of  purpose.  One  may  follow  a  descending  straight 
line  beginning  with  the  individuals  who  enjoy  greater  de- 
grees and  extending  to  those  who  enjoy  lesser  degrees  of 
this  honesty  —  integrity  of  organization.  Thus  one  may 
find  the  socially  accepted  equivocations,  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  white  lies,  blending  into  the  less  generally 
accepted  frauds,  plagiarisms  and  piracies.  The  latter, 
in  turn,  blend  into  falsifications  of  more  inherent  organ- 
ismic determination,  such  as  cryptomnesias  (islands  of 
forgotten  experiences).  Further  down  the  line  come 
pathological  romancing  and  paramnesia  activities. 

Consider  the  gradual  descent  of  honesty  in  the  follow- 
ing subterfuges.  (1)  White  lie:  Dishonesty  of  little  if 
any  significance,  somewhat  analogous  to  oil  on  an  engine, 
social  lubrication  as  it  were.  "I  enjoyed  having  you  at 
my  party.  (Never  mind  the  coffee  you  have  spilled 
over  my  only  good  tablecloth.  I  really  do  not  mind  it 
a  bit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  silly  girl  really  minds 
if  guests  spill  coffee  at  a  dinner  party.)"  (2)  Plagia- 
rism: John  wrote  a  theme,  the  plot  of  which  was  suspi- 
ciously like  one  of  O'Henry's  stories.  Perhaps  he  read 
the  story  last  night.  Perhaps  he  read  it  last  year.  Mary 
answered  a  letter  she  had  received  from  her  girl  friend 
by  copying  a  letter  almost  verbatim  from  one  of  her 
mother's  magazines.  (3)  Cryptomnesia:  Entirely  un- 
aware of  what  he  was  doing,  one  young  boy  wrote  a 
story  for  publication  that  was  unmistakably  a  part  of  the 
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book  he  had  read.  (4)  Pathological  lying:  A  youth 
came  into  the  out-patient  service  of  the  hospital  giving 
a  long  narrative  of  attendance  at  various  universities, 
receiving  in  all  of  them  high  degrees,  special  privileges, 
and  unusual  relationships  with  the  faculties.  When  he 
was  required  to  give  details,  he  resorted  to  further  lying 
in  an  effort  to  extricate  himself.  (5)  Paramnesia:  a  pa- 
tient in  the  hospital  has  been  losing  his  memory  for  re- 
cent events.  To  protect  himself  and  to  behave  as  would 
a  well-integrated  person  in  control  of  all  of  his  facul- 
ties, he  concocts  an  account  of  recent  events  which  is 
entirely  false. 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  quantitative  dif- 
ferences existing  among  people  is  found  in  the  flare  for 
dramatics  common  to  all  of  us.  To  varying  degrees  we 
are  all  born  actors.  We  like  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage.  We  play  our  parts  well,  indifferently,  and  poorly, 
as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  drama- 
tization of  the  person's  life-interests  one  may  pass  from 
forms  of  acting  that  are  normal  to  those  that  are  ab- 
normal. First  on  this  descending  road  we  encounter  the 
community  forms  of  play  that  have  only  play  signifi- 
cance. Next  we  meet  more  separatistic  fields  of  make- 
believe,  simulation,  and  pretense.  Finally  we  pass  into 
the  borderlands  of  malingering  and  the  truly  pathologi- 
cal dramatizations  constituting  hysteria. 

Let  us  give  examples  of  how  we  bridge  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  in  our  make-believe  life.  (1)  Ordi- 
nary play :  Every  individual  enjoys  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  captain  of  his  team,  to  be  the  dealer  at  the  card 
table,  to  have  the  honors  of  the  tee-off.  How  often  do 
community  organizers  take  advantage  of  this  human 
weakness  by  dividing  work  among  commanders,  gen- 
erals, colonels,  lieutenants  !      (2)  Simulation :  How  often 
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the  individual  resorts  to  the  pretense  of  a  headache  in 
order  to  avoid  attending  a  party  that  he  knows  will  bore 
him !  How  common  it  is  for  the  child  to  complain  of 
a  stomach  ache  a  few  minutes  before  time  for  school ! 
How  frequently  our  patients  get  well  enough  to 
return  home  in  time  for  the  holidays  !  ( 3 )  Malinger- 
ing: How  easy  it  is  for  one's  attention  to  become  fo- 
cused on  his  body  following  an  injury  in  an  occupation 
covered  by  compensation  insurance  !  How  difficult  it  is 
for  the  injured  workman  to  get  compensation  longings 
out  of  his  system  !  How  quickly  the  losing  tennis  player 
can  develop  a  "sore  tennis  arm" !  (4)  Hysteria :  In 
view  of  the  above  phases  of  dramatization,  how  under- 
standable becomes  the  suddenly  developed  loss  of  vision 
of  the  young  wife  with  respect  to  the  husband  who  has 
recently  been  found  unfaithful !  How  understandable 
becomes  the  absolute  loss  of  feeling  in  the  right  hand 
that  had  been  used  for  "improper"  or  even  "terrible" 
purposes !  How  much  less  mysterious  become  the 
queer  muscle  spasms  in  the  child  who  has  just  seen  his 
father  in  a  convulsion  !     And  so  the  story  goes  on. 

The  difference  made  by  the  extra  quantum  (either  an 
additional  or  a  missing  quantum)  may  be  expressed  in 
still  other  ways.  Let  us  consider  a  broader  and  deeper 
fraction  of  the  whole  personality,  the  temperament. 
We  begin  in  the  personality  panel  or  segment  of  the 
temperament  and  consider  the  ordinary,  sensitive  indi- 
vidual, who,  by  virtue  of  his  sensitiveness,  is  selective 
in  the  choice  of  his  friends.  W7e  pass  from  him  to  the 
individual  who  is  somewhat  more  sensitive.  He  tends 
towards  the  expression  of  "ideas  of  reference"  (beliefs 
that  impersonal  matters  have  meaning  intended  for  him) 
and  the  personal  construction  (or  rather,  misconstruc- 
tion) of  his  surroundings.     He  may  still  maintain  partial 
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insight  into  the  relative  accuracy  and  inaccuracy  of  his 
outlook  on  life. 

From  him  we  pass  to  the  individual  who  is  still  more 
sensitive.  He  has  more  difficulty  in  rinding  an  environ- 
ment in  which  he  can  adjust.  He  is  unable  to  maintain 
even  a  slim  balance  of  insight.  Although  he  does  not 
think  accurately,  he  believes  everything  that  he  thinks. 
It  is  only  a  step  further  to  the  individual  whose  greater 
degree  of  sensitiveness  and  resulting  greater  degree  of 
attempted  withdrawal  from  others  leave  him  with  little 
recourse  but  the  development  of  full-blown  delusions. 
He  believes  that  he  is  right  and  that  the  world  is  wrong. 
The  world  is  persecuting  him. 

Consider  the  increasing  sensitiveness  of  temperament 
and  the  increasing  withdrawal  from  "harsh"  reality  in 
the  following  cases. 

( i )  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  person  who  goes  to  a 
new  town  and  immediately  makes  inquiries  as  to  just 
what  people  he  should  associate  with.  This  sensitive 
type  does  not  wish  to  be  discomfited  or  made  unhappy 
by  contact  with  individuals  who  do  not  fit  into  his  way 
of  looking  at  things. 

( 2 )  It  is  even  common  for  us  to  encounter  the  person 
who  is  so  sensitive  that  he  believes  he  is  being  laughed  at 
when  someone  laughs  nearby ;  who  believes  that  looks 
passing  back  and  forth  in  the  group  are  meaningful  looks 
pointed  at  him ;  who  reads  into  his  situation  beliefs  that 
are  actually  not  there  or  only  there  in  lesser  degrees. 
He  often  stands  correction  in  these  matters.  He  even 
apologizes  and  tries  to  make  allowances  for  his  sensitive- 
ness. 

(3)  Then  there  is  the  person  who  just  cannot  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  sensitive,  inaccurate  interpretations  of 
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happenings  about  him.  He  escapes  the  need  for  making 
apologies  and  the  need  for  making  allowances  for  his 
sensitiveness  by  avoiding  other  people.  He  respects  the 
opinions  of  an  ever-narrowing  few. 

(4)  It  is  but  a  degree  further  to  the  person  whose 
sensitiveness  and  hermit-like  life  deprive  him  of  the 
valuable  common  touch  with  others.  The  "common 
touch"  is  conducive  to  the  development  of  "common 
sense."  Lacking  the  common  touch  the  individual  de- 
velops an  eccentric,  off-center  way  of  thinking  that  we 
sometimes  loosely  call  "crazy."  He  is  different  from 
others.  He  can  identify  himself  very  little  with  them ; 
he  cannot  trust  them.  They  could  poison  him,  they 
may  be  poisoning  him,  they  are  poisoning  him,  are 
attitudes  or  beliefs  of  little  differentiation  according  to 
his  way  of  thinking. 

On  the  plane  of  memory  we  find  the  same  quantita- 
tive differences  existing  between  the  "normal"  and  the 
"abnormal."  Our  everyday  memory  slips  are  as  much 
results  of  "active  forgetting"  (putting  the  unpleasant  out 
of  the  mind)  as  are  memory  disturbances  of  greater  de- 
gree. Only  the  most  extreme  degrees  of  such  "active 
forgetting"  result  in  the  development  of  the  pathological 
amnesias  and  multiple  personality  reactions. 

Examples  of  "active  forgetting"  occurring  in  increas- 
ing degrees  follow.  ( 1 )  We  are  much  more  apt  to  for- 
get the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  five  dollars 
than  to  forget  the  name  of  the  man  who  owes  us  five 
dollars.  (2)  Few  things  are  so  easily  forgotten  as  the 
number  of  times  we  have  done  things  counter  to  our 
ideals  and  prohibitions.  Forgetting  takes  care  of  many 
of  our  problems.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  healthful  to 
forget.     (3)  The  mental  hygienist  frequently  encounters 
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the  individual  who  cannot  reconcile  two  contrasting 
ways  in  which  he  wants  to  live.  He  solves  his  problem 
by  living  one  way  at  a  time,  fully  shutting  out  "the  other 
way"  for  the  time  being.  Here  we  have  to  do  with 
pathological  forgetting  and  the  multiple  personality  re- 
actions. Here  the  organism  offers  the  toast:  "A  long, 
happy  life  and  a  short  memory." 

Where  consideration  of  varying  degrees  of  emotional 
intensity  is  concerned,  a  similar  technique  for  under- 
standing may  be  employed.  The  individual  may  be- 
come too  angry,  sad,  happy,  fearful,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  only  variation  from  the  "normal"  emotional  tone 
being  a  quantitative  one.  Let  us  consider  the  following 
increasing  degrees  of  depression,  (i)  We  are  all  sad 
when  we  lose  someone  we  love,  when  a  part  of  us  is 
taken  away.  (2)  Many  of  us  remain  depressed  when 
we  find  nothing  to  replace  this  loss  and  sad  moods  out- 
number our  happy  ones.  Most  of  us  work  but  with  not 
quite  the  same  zest.  Our  appetites  for  everything  de- 
crease. (3)  It  is  only  a  step  further  to  the  consideration 
of  the  person  who  remains  despondent  and  dejected 
despite  the  passing  of  time  and  despite  the  efforts  of 
others  to  lift  him  out  of  his  dejection.  Who  can  tell  at 
what  point  the  deepening  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  first  becomes  a  matter  of  disease  ? 

No  tivo  patients  explain  similar  symptoms  in  the  same 
way.  Partially  responsible  for  the  obscurity  and  mys- 
tery connected  with  mental  disease  is  the  varying  ability 
of  the  mental  patient  to  describe  his  symptoms.  The 
ability  of  each  patient,  as  of  each  ordinary  untreated 
person,  to  express  his  mental  life,  differs  a  very  great 
deal.  Just  as  no  two  well  people  explain  their  reactions 
or  rationalize  their  life-courses  in  just  the  same  way,  so 
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no  two  patients  explain  their  psychosis  structure  in  just 
the  same  way.  To  a  great  extent  this  makes  it  necessary 
to  interpret  the  symptoms  in  each  case  individually. 

If  language  is  conceded  to  be  an  inadequate  tool  in 
the  general  run  of  affairs,  it  proves  itself  particularly 
inadequate  when  the  mental  .patient  describes  his  symp- 
toms to  the  physician.  Some  people  have  the  knack 
of  expressing  their  mental  experiences  in  a  very  colorful 
way.  Others  are  woefully  lacking  in  this  skill.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  patient's  account  of  his  mental  ex- 
periences when  his  perceptions  are  aroused  without  a 
detected  stimulus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  hal- 
lucination. Each  person  who  is  hallucinated  explains 
his  hallucinations  to  himself  (and  to  others)  in  an  in- 
dividualistic way.  Thus  a  superstitious  individual  com- 
ing into  the  consulting  room  may  tell  the  physician  that 
he  is  hearing  from  the  spirit  world.  An  intensely  reli- 
gious person  may  discuss  his  similar  symptom  in  terms 
of  the  voice  of  God.  The  untrained,  uneducated  in- 
dividual may  contend  that  the  radio  is  operating  upon 
him.  A  cultured  individual  may  say  that  his  thoughts 
are  talking  out  loud  or  that  it  seems  as  though  he  dreams 
his  experiences. 

In  reviewing  thus  such  symptoms  as  "hearing  voices" 
and  "seeing  visions"  we  rob  hallucinations  of  much  of 
their  mystery  and  render  them  intelligible  in  terms  of 
ordinary  experience.  In  the  same  way  we  might  survey 
other  phases  of  mental  activity  and  so  extend  our  own 
ability  to  comprehend  the  abnormal  in  terms  of  the 
normal. 

People  react  to  similar  illnesses  differently.  From  in- 
timate contacts  with  many  patients  displaying  either 
physical  or  mental  deviations,  one  is  impressed  as  much 
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with  the  way  the  individual  reacts  to  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  as  with  the  deviation  itself.  It  is  useful  to 
know  both  what  the  person's  attitude  is  towards  his 
difficulty  and  just  what  that  difficulty  is.  One  person 
will  come  into  the  hospital  with  an  ingrown  toenail  and 
be  in  a  state  of  invalidism,  whereas  another  person  will 
follow  him  into  the  hospital  with  a  brain  tumor  and  a 
fractured  skull  and  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  "sick 
person"  in  his  demeanor.  An  exaggerated  appreciation 
of  this  state  of  affairs  is  epitomized  in  the  startling  claim 
that  "there  are  no  sicknesses ;  there  are  just  sick  people." 
Sir  William  Osier  quotes  Old  Doctor  Parry  of  Bath  on 
this  score :  "It  is  much  more  important  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  patient  has  a  disease  than  what  sort  of  a  disease 
the  patient  has." 

The  complaint  given  by  the  sick  person  is  a  personal 
report  of  his  symptom.  As  a  personal  reaction  it  is  col- 
ored by  the  nature  of  the  person  as  a  whole.  According 
to  his  personality  he  will  either  overstate  it,  state  it 
fairly,  or  understate  it.  The  general  tendency  is  to- 
wards overstatement  since  sickness  renders  one  a  bit  over- 
sensitive regarding  his  health  and  a  bit  over-attentive 
to  his  body.  This  is  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  curiosity. 
This  quality  of  inquisitiveness  in  us  is  strong,  perhaps 
because  it  helps  us  to  survive.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
is  the  language  of  the  emotions,  the  psychological  reflec- 
tion of  an  anxiety  state  and  as  such  varies  for  each 
individual. 

Both  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  are  relative  terms.  In 
the  past,  uncommon  mental  experiences  were  varyingly 
evaluated  as  good  (godlike)  and  bad  (demoniac)  mani- 
festations. Today,  likewise,  mental  eccentricities  are 
varyingly  classed  as  assets  and  liabilities.  "Some  think 
them  wondrous  wise,  And  some  believe  them  mad." 10 
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Just  when  a  person  becomes  a  mental  case  often  is 
largely  an  arbitrary  matter.  A  psychiatrist  might  go 
into  the  streets  and  at  random  select  any  individuals  and 
attach  labels  to  them.  In  the  same  sense,  the  author 
might  carry  his  profession  into  matters  of  everyday  life. 

Looking  over  the  football  fields  in  a  moment  when 
the  battle  is  turned  in  favor  of  the  home  team,  I  see  a 
crowd  of  roaring,  crazy,  silly,  make-believe  fighters  sit- 
ting and  standing  beside  me.  They  have  on  the  fur  coat 
trappings  of  polite  society,  with  hearts  of  the  savage  re- 
sponding to  the  battle  cry.  That  is  how  I  see  them  after 
I  myself  have  cooled  down  a  bit. 

Looking  over  the  court  room,  I  watch  the  judge,  a  bit 
bored  and  anxious  about  his  own  troubles  as  he  wearily 
sentences  the  inadequate  "bum"  who  is  all  too  happy  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  week  sobering  up  in  jail. 

Looking  into  the  schoolroom,  I  see  the  stony-faced 
teacher  demanding  the  unfair  from  his  unsympathetic 
pupils. 

Looking  into  the  home,  I  see  the  overly  solicitous  par- 
ents, themselves  from  bossy,  careless  and  sometimes 
neglectful  families,  trying  to  "polish  off"  their  children 
in  hopelessly  impossible  ways.  I  see  the  youth,  as  much 
under  the  spell  of  magic  as  if  actually  bewitched,  re- 
sponding to  the  practiced  blandishments  of  his  sweet- 
heart. I  see  the  man  supremely  secure  in  his  belief  that 
his  wife  has  never  a  thought  for  any  other  man.  I  see 
his  neighbor  who  is  not  so  sure  on  the  matter,  but  who 
goes  along  "whistling  in  the  graveyard,  as  it  were.  I 
see  the  child  at  the  table,  greatly  annoyed  and  irritated 
by  his  father's  monopoly  of  his  mother's  interests,  al- 
ready planning  how  he  may  gain  a  more  satisfactory 
control  in  the  group,  how  he  may  wrest  power  in  ever- 
increasing  amount  from  those  now  occupying  the  throne. 
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I  see  the  grandfather  smothering  his  selfish  irritation  at 
the  equally  selfish,  thoughtless  children  playing  about 
him. 

The  vast  majority  of  mentally  "sick"  people  could 
become  "well"  simply  by  becoming  polite  rather  than 
by  remaining  impolite,  by  becoming  considerate  of 
others  instead  of  remaining  inconsiderate,  by  becoming 
interested  in  what  interests  others,  instead  of  remaining 
uninterested  or  worse,  disinterested.  How  few  people 
realize  that  the  ability  to  co-operate  is  the  greatest  single 
criterion  of  mental  health  ! 

And  so  one  might  go  on  to  review  all  human  behavior 
and  relate  it  either  to  undesirable  or  desirable  elements. 
Only  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  are  perfectly  balanced,  and 
for  scientific  scrupulosity,  I  must  add  that  I  am  not  per- 
fectly sure  about  you.  Such  possibilities  of  diagnoses 
are  highly  thought-provoking  in  relation  to  matters  of 
health  and  disease,  to  normality  and  abnormality.  Un- 
traveled,  inexperienced  personality  censors  and  many 
who  have  taken  their  first  course  in  mental  hygiene  often 
would  have  an  even  larger  proportion  of  our  population 
receiving  institutional  care  than  already  does  receive  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  mature,  experienced  personality 
censors  partake  of  the  disillusioned  conservatism  which 
recognizes  the  wisdom  in  the  old  saying  that  it  takes 
all  kinds  of  people  and  all  kinds  of  places  to  make  a 
world.  In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  person  is  "nor- 
mal," above  all,  one  must  be  practical.  One  can  build 
only  a  rough  criterion  of  mental  soundness  similar  to 
that  relied  upon  in  diagnosing  feeble-mindedness.  Thus, 
when  an  individual  is  able  to  get  along  in  the  community 
without  too  much  help  from  or  interference  with  others, 
he  may  be  considered,  so  far,  hale.  This  survey  of  the 
field  of  mental  reactions  should  not  shock  readers,  but 
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rather  should  show  them  the  degree  of  kinship  existing 
among  human  beings. 

All  human  beings  imperfect.  We  should  be  cautious 
and  conservative  in  judging  others.  Parents,  teachers 
and  friends  must  watch  the  attitudes  of  children,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  a  special  tendency  ex- 
ists, but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  how  much  of  that 
tendency  exists.  The  problem  is  not  whether  the  child 
is  sensitive,  tender,  excitable,  impulsive,  or  fearful. 
Rather,  it  is  just  how  sensitive,  tender,  excitable,  impul- 
sive or  fearful  is  he  in  relation  to  other  children,  as 
other  observers,  better  trained  than  ourselves,  see  it. 

What  should  the  teacher  do  about  the  problem  of 
normality  and  abnormality?  The  following  two  ob- 
servations attempt  to  answer  this  question  :  ( 1 )  Beware 
of  "cure-alls"  in  child  guidance.  The  American  inven- 
tion of  "bally-hoo"  or  over-advertising  pervades  not 
only  real-estate  booms  in  Florida  but  also  techniques  for 
child  guidance.  We  might  as  well  realize  once  and  for 
all  that  perfection  in  personality  growth  is  only  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Let  others  talk  as  if  they  know 
where  the  pot  of  gold  is,  but  for  us,  let  us  strive  for  the 
better,  postponing  the  pursuit  of  the  best  until  a  happier 
day.  Only  the  reasonable,  natural  attempt  at  improve- 
ment should  actuate  us.  (2)  No  one  is  wholly  good 
and  wholly  perfect  and  the  effort  should  not  be  made 
literally  to  perfect  anyone.  One  hundred  per  cent  ac- 
curacy is  not  a  fair  (reasonable,  natural)  goal.  ".  .  .  per- 
fection costs  very  dear:  a  person  pays  for  it  with 
his  whole  being,  and  to  possess  it  one  must  cease  to 
exist."11 

A  first  principle  of  mental  hygiene  is  that  no  one  is 
wholly  sick,  wholly  bad.     One  arrives  at  such  a  conclu- 
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sion  by  enlarging  his  comprehension  of  his  self  and  of  his 
world.  Deep  self-insight  and  wide  world-orientation 
(biologically  sound  self -projections  and  socially  sound 
world-identifications)  adduce  to  the  propositions  that  no 
one  is  wholly  sick  or  wholly  bad,  wholly  well  or  wholly 
good.  Sickness  and  evil  have  their  roles  in  every  per- 
sonality. Darkness  and  error  play  defensible  roles  in 
life. 

"Swimming  uneasily  in  my  inkbottle  is  an  essay  on  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  Sin.  As  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  fish  it  out.  I  am  waiting,  hoping  that  some 
one  else  will  do  the  task  for  me.  It  is  a  delicate  and  elusive 
bit  of  work,  and  no  matter  how  well  done,  I  know  that  the 
man  who  does  it  will  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  an  advocate  of  the  Devil. 

"Yet  the  grim  fact  remains  that  Sin  has  in  very  many 
instances  led  the  way  to  saintship.  No  woman  happily 
married  to  the  man  she  loves  ever  recognized  divinity  in- 
carnate, breaking  over  his  head  the  precious  ointment  of 
her  loyalty  and  wiping  his  feet  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 

"There  is  something  startling  in  the  truth  that  the  woman 
who  preserves  her  'virtue'  pays  a  price  for  the  privilege. 

"And  where  is  the  preacher  who  dare  face  the  fact  that 
the  'honest'  man  or  woman  with  fixed  income,  happily 
situated,  is  to  a  degree  isolated  from  all  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship with  the  great  mass  of  beings  who  suffer  and 
endure  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ? 
Prosperity  is  not  all  prosperity :  there  is  even  a  penalty  in 
traveling  successward,  although  Samuel  Smiles  knew  it  not. 
Men  are  great  only  as  they  possess  sympathy,  and  that 
which  causes  a  man  to  center  in  himself,  taking  a  satisfac- 
tion in  the  security  he  has  attained  for  the  good  things  of 
this,  or  another  world,  is  not,  can  not  be,  wholly  good."12 

In  every  good  there  is  a  little  bad ;  in  every  bad  there 
is  a  little  good.     When  you  make  a  friend  you  take  over 
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his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends.  When  you  spend 
time,  energy  and  money  in  one  place,  the  possibility  of 
spending  them  in  another  place  is  eliminated.  While 
you  study  one  subject  you  neglect  another. 

In  review,  we  find  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters 
under  the  skin.  We  learn  that  the  only  differences  be- 
tween sane  you  and  me  and  our  "crazy"  neighbors  are 
those  of  degree.  We  learn  that  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  man  in  the  other  end  of  town  seems  a  little  "crazier" 
to  us  than  does  the  man  in  our  block  is  because  we  are 
not  neighborly  enough  with  the  former.  What  better 
foundation  for  human  understanding,  basic  friendliness, 
and  cooperation  can  there  be  than  the  knowledge  that 
in  common  we  all  have  imperfections  ? 

Why  should  we  regard  "craziness"  as  such  a  foreign 
state  if  we  are  sane  for  such  superficial  reasons  as  the 
following  ?  ( 1 )  We  have  not  lived  long  enough  yet  to 
go  insane.  (2)  Our  particular  family  are  all  a  good  deal 
the  same  way,  and  do  not  notice  our  especial  family 
brand  of  "craziness."  (3)  The  physician  who  examined 
us  was  not  very  critical  and  felt  that  our  condition  did 
not  require  institutional  care.  (4)  We  have  our  jobs : 
we  have  something  to  occupy  us,  to  save  us  from  enter- 
taining and  expressing  our  queer  ideas.  The  five-day 
week,  by  reducing  the  occupational  therapy  of  inferior 
personalities  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Never  take 
away  from  a  person  what  he  is  accustomed  to  unless  you 
have  a  better  substitute.  Never  take  away  from  the 
college  sophomore  his  belief  that  there  is  a  God  until 
you  have  a  better  substitute.  (5)  We  know  better  than 
to  act  "crazy."  Although  many  queer  ideas  come  to  us, 
we  have  learned  not  to  expect  others  to  share  them  with 
us.     How  alike  we  all  are ! 

We  surmise  that  the  best  teacher  of  any  subject  is  one 
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who  by  his  powers  of  suggestion  and  persuasion  can  en- 
rich his  students'  identifications  with  the  subject  material 
taught.  We  might  conclude  that  the  best  mental 
hygienist  is  the  one  who  finds  out  what  all  of  the  trouble- 
some human  questions  are,  lets  us  know  particularly 
which  of  these  problems  we  ourselves  have  not  solved, 
and  gives  us  the  most  reasonable,  natural  answer  available 
for  them. 

IV.     FORCES   THAT   DIRECT   WORTHY    PERSONALITY 
GROWTH 

Concepts  essential  to  correct  personality  molding. 
Contemporary  mental  hygiene  lectures  and  literature  are 
usually  replete  with  admonitions  concerning  what  not  to 
do  but  are  often  conspicuously  lacking  in  positive,  con- 
structive points  of  view.  As  the  sage  Disraeli  observed, 
"It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct."  In  the 
diffuse  field  of  mental  hygiene  as  much  as  anywhere  else, 
the  following  powerful  self-projection  from  Hume  finds 
its  application :  "Disputes  are  multiplied,  as  if  everything 
was  uncertain,  and  these  disputes  are  managed  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  as  if  everything  was  certain."  About 
the  mind,  as  about  everything,  the  faddist  holds  forth. 
Plato  likened  such  loud  speakers  to  a  brazen  pot  which 
"when  struck  sounds  for  a  long  time,  and  prolongs  its 
sound,  unless  someone  lays  hold  of  it."  We  are  well 
advised  to  be  suspicious  of  the  loud  voice,  the  impas- 
sioned speech.  Too  often  their  owners  are  merely 
bringing  their  own  problems  to  the  difficult  situations 
to  be  solved. 

A  constructive  outline  enlightening  the  reader  as  to 
what  he  can  and  should  do  in  his  attempts  to  further 
individual  and  group  betterment  will  now  be  given.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  basic  philosophic  principles  of  this 
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text:  (1)  The  principle  of  the  whole.  (2)  Thinking 
in  terms  of  opposites.  (3)  Healthful  pulsations  of 
thought.  (4)  Development  of  pattern  in  the  personal- 
ity. (5)  Wholesomeness  deriving  from  good  physical 
health.  (6)  Well-ordered  "constitutional"  integration. 
(7)  The  value  of  the  genetic  viewpoint.  (8)  Freedom 
through  knowledge.  (9)  Ability  and  willingness  to  re- 
peat (to  persevere).  (10)  Advantages  of  action.  (11) 
Adjustment  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  the  power  of 
the  learner ;  and  (12)  furthering  of  cooperative  effort 
by  the  establishment  of  right  rapport  with  one's  fellows. 
Let  us  devote  some  attention  to  each  of  these  aids  to 
wholesome  personality  development. 

The  first  of  these  mental  hygiene  essentials  has  to  do 
with  the  concept  of  wholeness,  regardless  of  how  that 
wholeness  may  be  fractionated  within  itself.  By 
"wholeness"  is  meant  the  total  situation,  the  entire  per- 
sonality in  its  entire  setting,  the  child  in  its  group  against 
the  group's  background,  a  particular  social  group  set  off 
against  all  other  groups,  the  appreciation  of  interrelation- 
ships between  any  part  and  the  whole  of  which  that 
part  is  but  a  fraction.  Johnnie  is  not  only  the  youngest 
child.  He  is  a  member  of  a  large  family  living  in  an 
undesirable  neighborhood  consisting  mostly  of  families 
with  racial  inheritance  and  customs  which  differ  from 
his  own,  and  so  on. 

The  second  outstanding  fact  of  prime  significance  in 
mental  health  is  that  all  of  nature  consists  of  extremes. 
The  person  is  held  together  by  attractions  between  ex- 
tremes. His  thinking  is  made  possible  because  of  psy- 
chological "opposites."  We  do  not  know  the  proper 
evaluation  of  what  we  are  saying  unless  we  fully  appre- 
ciate its  opposite.  Opposite  ideas  are  competing  ideas  and 
as  such  should  not  be  disregarded.     There  are  opposing 
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sides  to  every  question.  Straight  thinking  demands  that 
contrasting  thoughts  be  given  a  hearing.  Johnnie  is  not 
simply  playing  truant  from  school :  he  is  keeping  tryst 
with  his  closest  boy  chum  who  understands  him  far  bet- 
ter than  does  his  teacher. 

The  third  fundamental  conception  is  that  pulsating, 
throbbing,  quivering  sensations  are  indices  of  vitality. 
All  of  nature  partakes  of  their  rhythmic  quality.  In 
our  thinking  it  is  healthful  to  be  able  to  vacillate,  to  be 
torn  as  it  were  between  opposites,  and  then  to  arrive  at 
our  decisions  only  as  a  result  of  real  conflict  between 
these  opposites.  It  is  true  that  we  can  act  without 
thinking.  However,  if  we  are  going  to  think,  let  us 
think  straight.  This  ability  to  pulsate  underlies  the  abil- 
ity to  make  thoughtful  decisions  of  any  kind.  Johnnie 
is  telling  a  lie  when  he  states  he  was  not  with  his  boy 
friend.  Johnnie  is  not  only  telling  a  lie,  but  he  is  also 
being  true  to  his  promise  that  he  would  not  betray  his 
boy  friend's  presence  with  him. 

The  fourth  fundamental  conception  has  to  do  with  the 
particular  pattern  of  pulsations  any  person  may  develop. 
In  life's  continuous  flow  there  must  be  certain  moorings. 
In  our  moorings  we  are  concerned  with  habit  forma- 
tion, reputation  seeking,  character  building.  These  per- 
sonality formations  constitute  the  chief  steering  apparatus 
of  the  individual. 

The  tie-up  of  the  person's  emotions  with  his  pulsa- 
tions gives  the  pulsations  their  personal  characteristics, 
their  individual  meanings.  The  emotions  are  the  price 
tags  that  are  placed  on  the  various  points  in  the  arc 
traversed  by  the  pulsations.  The  emotional  weighting 
of  a  particular  point  on  the  arc  gives  that  point  more 
value,  more  meaning  than  its  fellow  points.  Such  a  point 
is  a  vantage  point,  a  settling  point.     From  the  aspect 
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of  thinking  it  is  a  viewpoint ;  from  the  aspect  of  doing, 
it  is  a  starting  point. 

How  steady  and  consistent  is  the  person  in  the  way  he 
pulsates  between  extremes  ?  How  does  fatigue  affect 
his  pulsations  ?  How  quickly  does  he  act  upon  his  pul- 
sations ?  Does  he  feel  through  life  or  is  he  able  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  walk  a  fairly  straight  line,  stand  "in  the 
middle"  despite  the  tugging  within  him  ?  What  are  the 
extents  to  which  he  pulsates  and  the  speed  of  his  pulsa- 
tions ? 

Johnnie  is  obviously  at  war  with  himself  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  lie.  He  lies.  Would  he  be  apt  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  again  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
By  lying  has  he  learned  a  lesson  which  will  modify  his 
future  conduct  ?  Has  he  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  his  pulsations  and  also  from  the  results  of  those  pul- 
sations ? 

The  fifth  personal  hygiene  concern,  if  not  the  first,  is 
the  due  and  proper  consideration  of  physical  hygiene. 
Correct  concern  both  about  the  body  and  the  mind 
rounds  out  the  person.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  the 
interrelationship  of  mind  and  body  is  very  close  indeed. 
Although  mental  hygienists  know  that  sane  minds  can 
exist  in  unsound  bodies  and  vice  versa,  they  also  know 
that  these  circumstances  do  not  help  the  total  situation 
any.  They  see  on  all  sides  of  them  mental  troubles 
caused  by  physical  troubles.  Furthermore,  they  see  im- 
provements of  the  mind  following  general  improvements 
of  the  body.  Keeping  physically  fit  is  the  best  single 
insurance  against  personality  difficulty.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  most  people  exercised  effectively  (neither  too 
strenuously  nor  too  languidly)  every  morning,  they 
would  worry  less  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  sixth  consideration  in  planning  wholesome  per- 
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sonality  growth  is  concerned  with  what  kind  of  integra- 
tion the  person  has.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  body  or 
a  unit  in  a  certain  setting.  A  ball  with  a  core  of  Mexican 
jumping  beans  is  no  less  a  ball  than  one  with  a  core  of 
mucilage.  A  building  just  ready  to  fall  apart  is  none 
the  less  a  building.  A  family  of  warring  members  is 
nevertheless  a  family.  A  person  of  precarious  organiza- 
tion or  integration  is  nevertheless  a  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  aim  at  integration  alone.  We  must  strive  for 
better  integration,  for  well-ordered  integration.  Order 
is  to  integration  as  wisdom  is  to  knowledge. 

The  seventh  essential  of  the  hygiene  of  the  personality 
encourages  the  use  of  the  genetic  viewpoint.  "In  re- 
ality, the  past  is  preserved  by  itself,  automatically.  In 
its  entirety,  probably,  it  follows  us  at  every  instant;  all 
that  we  have  felt,  thought  and  willed  from  our  earliest 
infancy  is  there,  leaning  over  the  present  which  is  about 
to  join  it,  pressing  against  the  portals  of  consciousness 
that  would  fain  leave  it  outside.  The  cerebral  mechan- 
ism is  arranged  just  so  as  to  drive  back  into  the  uncon- 
scious almost  the  whole  of  this  past,  and  to  admit  beyond 
the  threshold  only  that  which  can  cast  light  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  or  further  the  action  now  being  prepared  — 
in  short,  only  that  which  can  give  useful  work.  At  the 
most,  a  few  superfluous  recollections  may  succeed  in 
smuggling  themselves  through  the  half-open  door. 
These  memories,  messengers  from  the  unconscious,  re- 
mind us  of  what  we  are  dragging  behind  us  unawares. 
But,  even  though  we  may  have  no  distinct  idea  of  it,  we 
feel  vaguely  that  our  past  remains  present  to  us.  What 
are  we,  in  fact,  what  is  our  character,  if  not  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  history  that  we  have  lived  from  our  birth  — 
nay,  even  before  our  birth,  since  we  bring  with  us  pre- 
natal dispositions?"13 
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The  use  of  the  genetic  viewpoint  is  an  aid  to  seeing 
the  whole  situation.  It  emphasizes  development  in  suc- 
cessive states.  It  is  a  helpful,  block-building  technique 
that  is  extremely  valuable  for  understanding  the  up-to- 
date  structure  with  which  one  finds  oneself  confronted. 

Johnnie  has  just  told  a  lie,  but  his  parents  are  known 
all  over  town  for  the  way  in  which  they  distort  facts. 
Johnnie's  grandfather  is  an  author  who  writes  fairy  tales 
for  little  children.  Johnnie  has  seen  a  chameleon  chang- 
ing color  to  hide  itself  in  its  background. 

An  eighth  outstanding  hygienic  goal  encourages  the 
use  and  improvement  of  the  ability  to  learn.  It  is  the 
human  being's  task  to  acquire  freedom  and  power 
through  knowledge,  to  separate  dispassionately  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  self  from  the  forces  of  the  not-self,  to 
view  things  the  way  the  group  has  come  to  view  them 
as  well  as  with  the  particular  twist,  turn,  or  quirk  that 
one's  self  injects  into  the  view. 

Johnnie  has  just  told  a  lie,  but  he  has  never  heard  the 
story  of  the  boy  who  told  so  many  lies  that  no  one  knew 
when  to  believe  him.  Johnnie  yelled  for  help  when  he 
did  not  need  it,  but  he  had  never  heard  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  sent  the  alarm  "wolf,  wolf"  once  too  often. 
Johnnie  stole  a  sled  from  the  boy  next  door,  but  in  the 
town  Johnnie  just  left,  the  boy  next  door  and  he  ob- 
served no  property  rights  with  each  other.  Johnnie 
does  not  know  anything  about  property  rights  yet.  He 
did  not  "steal"  the  sled,  after  all. 

A  ninth  essential  of  personality  hygiene  has  to  do 
with  perseverance,  —  not  with  perseverance  for  its  own 
sake,  however.  For  instance,  why  persist  in  your  opin- 
ion that  the  world  does  not  understand  you  ?  Rather, 
pursue  persistence  along  the  right  lines.  The  person 
should  acknowledge  a  willingness  to  repeat,  based  on 
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the  appreciation  that  his  very  physiology  consists  of 
rhythms  and  repetitions.  We  are  forced  to  go  on,  to 
keep  on,  to  persevere.  Living  is  a  series  of  attempts ; 
walking  is  a  series  of  preventions  from  falling ;  keep- 
ing one's  eyes  open  is  a  repetition  of  keeping  from 
blinking. 

Johnnie  is  talking  during  the  study  hour  again.  In 
him  this  is  as  much  an  aspect  of  perseverance  as  being 
quiet  all  study  hour.  Too  often  parents  actually  break 
the  spirit  of  perseverance  and  bring  about  a  humility, 
a  lack  of  aggressiveness  and  initiative  in  their  children 
because  of  excessive  toning  down  of  these  repetitive 
tendencies  in  their  offspring.  Let  us  direct  and  motivate 
Johnnie  so  that  getting  his  class  work  will  be  as  natural 
to  him  as  getting  up  in  the  morning,  provided  he  has 
not  already  been  undesirably  influenced  in  the  matter 
of  getting  up  each  day. 

A  tenth  fundamental  concept  involves  the  need  for 
action,  the  need  for  doing  something.  Man  must  work 
and  play.  The  wholesome  personality  requires  pur- 
posive activity,  creative  effort,  work  that  is  both  con- 
structive and  cooperative,  activity  coordinated  in  the 
individual  and  coordinated  for  the  group,  activity  pro- 
jecting the  person  into  the  work,  work  that  gives  the 
person  a  representation  in  his  group,  work  symbolizing 
the  individual  as  an  important  cog  in  the  wheel  of  the 
group.  It  is  healthful  for  the  individual  to  be  doing 
something  meaningful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  group 
distribution  of  labor. 

Too  often  the  school  is  only  a  series  of  rather  un- 
related assignments  in  which  the  common  thread  is  tan- 
gled or  broken.  Too  often  the  motivation  for  forcing 
the  school  task  is  little  more  than  "I  must  do  this  because 
the  teacher  bids  it,"  or  "I  must  do  this  because  I  want  to 
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be  promoted."  How  to  invest  the  student's  school  work 
with  immediate  self-satisfaction  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
information  and  skill  needed  for  long-distance  intelligent 
living  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  problem  confron- 
ting the  teacher. 

The  older  type  of  "assignment-organized"  school 
crammed  in  the  information  and  some  of  the  skill  with 
traces  of  competence.  It  failed  in  the  sense  that  ab- 
sence of  integrated  purpose  often  divided  the  child's 
personality.  The  so-called  new  or  "progressive"  type 
of  school  on  the  other  hand,  sees  clearly  the  need  for 
immediate  self-activity,  but  is  perhaps  careless  of  other 
qualities  desirable  in  a  school.  It  does  not  distinguish 
adequately  the  crucial  difference  between  whims  of  the 
moment  and  abiding  drives.  It  embraces  a  lop-sided 
psychology. 

A  mors  rugged  psychology  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  discipline  and  experience  in  doing  what  is  not 
for  the  moment  of  interest  so  that  one  may  attain  fu- 
ture, important  goals. 

The  older  school  forced  the  child  to  do  its  bidding 
without  taking  the  child  into  partnership,  even  without 
taking  him  into  its  confidence.  The  child  did  not  pos- 
sess his  own  goals  in  that  school.  The  child's  role  was 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  sponge.  The  newer, 
"tender-hearted,"  progressive  school  swings  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  does  not  teach  the  child  to  do 
enough  genuine  hard  work,  enough  productive  action. 
It  literally  makes  too  much  of  a  monkey  of  him.  The 
old  school  fitted  the  child  to  be  a  good  employee,  to  do 
what  was  asked  or  fail  of  reward.  By  avoiding  tasks 
which  have  drudgery  in  them  the  new  school  fits  the 
child  to  be  a  dilettante. 

Somewhere  between,  rather  than  outside  of  either 
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school,  lies  a  more  "wholesome  school  whose  spirit 
and  techniques  foster  a  forceful  psychology  of  teach- 
ing and  learning.  This  school  is  based  on  better 
mental  hygiene  than  either  of  the  older  schools.  It 
recognizes  that  a  pupil  must  learn  as  well  as  be  taught. 
It  recognizes  that  there  are  limits  to  both  processes.  It 
uses  a  total  psychology  of  learning  in  its  teaching 
methods.  It  is  in  its  total  nature  a  wholesome  place. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  total  growing  person- 
ality of  the  child,  viewed  as  mental  hygiene  views  it,  this 
school  can  be  described  and  must  be  gradually  developed. 
It  is  the  only  type  of  school  worth  paying  for  or  attend- 
ing. This  school  is  perfectly  possible.  It  is  not  a  phan- 
tasy or  a  dream  school.  It  can  be  housed  as  other 
schools  are  housed,  its  doors  can  be  opened  for  doing 
good  to  children.  The  two  chief  problems  it  continu- 
ally presents  to  its  teachers  are :  First,  where  should  the 
teaching  emphasis  be  laid  ?  Second,  where  should  the 
learning  emphasis  be  laid  ? 

Teaching  is  "introverting,"  in-pointing ;  learning  is 
"extroverting,"  out-pointing.  The  teacher  in  action  is 
essentially  "introverting"— turning  himself  inside  out. 
The  pupil  in  action  is  essentially  "extroverting"—  reaching 
out  to  take  information.  Where  the  introversion  of  the 
teacher  and  the  extroversion  of  the  pupil  meet  is  the 
point  of  identification.  It  is  the  task  of  the  effective 
teacher  to  follow  that  point  as  it  fluctuates  about  in  the 
classroom.  Unfortunately  many  teachers  during  the 
teaching  process  do  not  realize  that  they  are  in-pointing. 
The  effective  teacher  must  be  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  every  moment,  must  watch  the  effect  of  his  in- 
pointing. 

As  an  eleventh  conception  for  shaping  worthy  per- 
sonality growth,  we  have  the  problem  of  vocational 
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guidance.  Great  unhappiness  is  caused  by  blind,  per- 
sistent attempts  to  force  the  "square  peg  into  the  round 
hole."  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  world 
today  is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  the  intellec- 
tual difficulty  of  the  task  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
learner. 

A  twelfth  essential  in  the  hygiene  of  personality  has  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  helpful  emotional  rapport  be- 
tween the  person  and  his  working  associates.  Good 
feeling  towards  his  fellow  workers  evokes  the  individ- 
ual's best  creative  effort  and  furthers  effective  co-opera- 
tion with  the  group  scheme  of  thinking.  Such  a 
working  rapport  makes  it  possible  for  several  widely 
differing  individuals  to  collaborate  systematically  in  the 
best  kind  of  creative  effort. 

For  the  person,  then,  the  essentials  of  mental  hygiene 
may  be  condensed  into  these  twelve  interrelated  aims : 

1.  It  is  valuable  to  view  any  phenomenon  in  the  light  of 

its  whole  nature  and  in  the  light  of  its  setting.  One 
must  know  the  relationship  of  the  part  to  the  whole 
and  the  relationship  of  the  whole  to  the  part. 

2.  One  should  strive  for  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of 

exact  opposites. 

3.  The  person  must  cherish  the  vitality  which  springs 

from  his  ability  to  pulsate.  Pulsations  torment  the 
young,  satisfy  the  mature,  and  desert  the  senile. 

4.  It  must  be  realized :    (a)  that  the  individual  tends  to 

develop  characteristic  ways  of  pulsating,  (b)  that 
habits  are  characteristic  ways  of  pulsating,  and  (c) 
that  character  is  built  upon  habit. 

5.  One   should   observe   the   ordinary   rules   of  physical 

hygiene.  The  greatest  interest  of  medicine  is  pre- 
vention, which  stresses  the  importance  of  sane  care 
of  the  body. 
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6.  One  must  know  that  personality  efficiency  is  related 

directly  to  the  kind  of  integration  existing  in  the 
person. 

7.  It  is  healthful  to  think  in  terms  of  causes  and  effects, 

to  think  genetically,  to  think  scientifically. 

8.  One  must  appreciate  the  powerful  effects  of  learning 

and  of  being  taught.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  told 
how  to  do  something,  even  late  in  life. 

9.  There  is  a  genuine  value  in  turning  to  nature  for  help 

in  understanding  ourselves.  We  can  compare  such 
personality  traits  as  perseverance  and  repetition  with 
habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  or  even  with  the  rhythms 
of  the  seasons. 

10.  One  should  note  the  value  of  action,  of  having  some- 

thing to  do.  It  is  well  to  have  something  to  give 
one's  undivided  attention  to,  something  to  keep  one 
in  touch  with  realities,  something  substantial  to  lean 
against,  if  you  please. 

11.  The  person  should  find  his  place  in  the  world,  his  niche 

in  the  group.  He  should  be  willing  to  play  the  part 
that  nature  intended  for  him. 

12.  Lastly,  the  person  should  build  up  the  proper  emo- 

tional rapport  between  himself  and  others.  Be  it  in 
his  play  or  in  his  work,  his  personality  must  have 
many  different  parts  in  order  to  articulate  smoothly 
with  the  many  different  members  of  his  many  dif- 
ferent groups. 

After  following  the  story  of  the  person  from  its  pro- 
logue in  animal  life  to  its  climax  in  the  individual's  own 
constitution,  the  foregoing  and  present  chapters  have 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  person  as  he  regards 
his  inner  and  outer  destinies.  In  these  chapters  were 
presented  the  advantages  accruing  from  sound  self- 
insight  and  sound  world-outlook.  The  following  sum- 
marizing statements  have  been  gathered  from  the  present 
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chapter  dealing  with  world-outlook.  Before  proceeding 
to  the  next  chapter  that  deals  with  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  person,  it  is  well  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
present  chapter  reanimated  by  these  declarations. 

1.  Self-insight  affords  the  greatest  help  in  understanding 

other  people,  in  improving  world-outlook. 

2.  Habits  give  the  personality  its  form. 

3.  Every  person  tends  to  be  either  a  mixer  or  a  separatist. 

4.  The  person  should  avoid  extremes  in  going  towards  the 

world,  just  as  he  should  avoid  extremes  in  going 
away  from  the  world. 

5.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  ways  of  thinking 

and  ways  of  acting. 

6.  The  person  may  think  without  acting,  just  as  he  may 

act  without  thinking. 

7.  Every  person  develops  either  a  dominant  action  pat- 

tern or  a  dominant  thought  pattern. 

8.  The  thinker  tends  to  get  away  from  the  world :   the 

actor  tends  to  live  in  the  world. 

9.  Between  extravagant  in-pointing  and  extravagant  out- 

pointing lies  the  normal  compromise. 

10.  The  self  and  the  group  have  the  same  goal  — the  per- 

son's happiness. 

11.  Neither  the  evolution  of  the  self  nor  of  the  group  en- 

joys divine  guidance ;  both  self  and  group  are  im- 
perfect and  hence  are  prone  to  error. 

12.  Moral  rules  are  not  divinely  inspired. 

13.  Normal  ideas  are  ideas  common  to  the  many. 

14.  To  remain  normal  know  other  people  well. 

15.  There  are  defensible  degrees  of  dissent  from  the  group. 

16.  Normal  and  abnormal  thinking  differ  only  in  degree. 

17.  The  person  must  learn  to  think  ideas  that  pay. 

18.  The  person  must  distinguish  between  his  dreams  and  his 

realities. 

19.  Mental  disease  results  from  abnormal  compromises  be- 

tween dreams  and  realities. 
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20.  Every  act  is  an  issue  of  compromise. 

21.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  ideal  and  the 

practical. 

22.  It  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  think  with  straight  thinkers. 

23.  Straight  thinking  is  the  calling  of  little  things  little  and 

big  things  big. 

24.  All  "crazy"  behavior  is  understandable. 

25.  The  life  stories  of  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  people 

show  similarities. 

26.  It  is  possible  to  trace  the  normal  to  the  abnormal. 

27.  The   behavior   of   "crazy"   people  has  its  analogy  in 

special  situations  of  sane  living. 

28.  Mental  hygienists  have  to  deal  not  only  with  poorly 

integrated  personalities,  but  also  with  broken  situa- 
tions, broken  homes,  broken  business  ventures,  broken 
bones. 

29.  No  two  people  understand  themselves  in  the  same  way ; 

no  two  patients  explain  even  their  similar  symptoms 
in  the  same  way. 

30.  It  is  important  to  know  not  only  what  kind  of  life 

problem  a  person  has,  but  also  what  kind  of  person 
has  this  problem. 

31.  Abnormal  reactions  to  personality  problems  in  general 

result  from  poor  perspective. 

32.  It  is  well  for  the  person  to  have  worth-while  knowledge 

regarding  his  physiological  limitations. 

33.  All  human  beings  are  imperfect. 

34.  In  differing   degrees   human   beings   remain   blind   to, 

compensate  for,  and  try  to  explain  their  imperfec- 
tions. 

35.  That  person  is  well  directed  who  can  derive  satisfac- 

tion from  learning  how  to  live  right. 

36.  The  person  should  look  for  help  both  in  nature  and  in 

culture. 

37.  Social  expediency  is  a  valuable  consideration. 

38.  Persevering  is  living;  living  is  pulsating;  pulsating  is 

persevering. 


CHAPTER  IX 

But  success  does  not  come  merely  from  constitutional  force  ;  if  it 
did,  the  savage  would  not  retire  before  the  civilized  man.  Culture 
adds  a  new  force  to  nature. 

—  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL   TREATMENT  OF  THE 

PERSONALITY  THE  BASIS  OF  MENTAL 

HYGIENE  MANAGEMENT 

I.     THE    MEANING   OF    EDUCATION 

Look  for  help  both  in  nature  and  culture.  In  nature 
and  in  culture  we  need  not  look  for  shocking  innova- 
tions that  last.  Indeed  experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
would  do  well  to  examine  closely  any  novel  plan.  Ap- 
propriately we  may  turn  for  help  to  the  well-endorsed 
euthenic  principles  of  today.  As  the  true  scientist  Mal- 
pighi  wrote :  "Do  not  stop  to  ask,  whether  these  ideas 
are  new  or  old,  but  more  properly  whether  they  har- 
monize with  nature." 

We  must  have  proper  respect  for  our  biological  nature 
and  inheritance.  In  our  thinking  let  us  gravitate  about  a 
biological  core  ;  let  us  at  least  try  to  avoid  anti-biological 
trends.  Let  us  build  schools  first  as  if  human  nature 
really  does  matter. 

"Man  must  eat,  drink,  and  be  married  — or  he  dies  and 
leaves  no  mourners.  It  almost  looks  like  a  vicious  circle. 
In  a  way  it  is  —  in  this  way :  we  always  get  back  to  the 

345 
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nature  of  the  beast,  to  human  nature,  to  the  nature  of  life. 
Nature  does  not  'believe'  in  civilization,  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  or  set  kings  on  or  off  thrones.  Nature  is  interested 
in  food  and  sleep,  legs  and  livers,  and  babies.  Nor  does 
she  care  what  or  when  we  eat  — only  that  we  get  enough 
of  certain  foods ;  nor  with  whom  we  mate  —  only  that  we 
propagate  our  kind.  .  . 

"Culture  is  the  means  to  the  ends  of  life.  The  ends  are 
rooted  in  our  natural  inheritance.  The  understanding  of 
that  inheritance  is  the  key  to  human  culture ;  without  that 
key  we  cannot  unlock  the  chests  of  our  social  patrimony, 
nor  separate  the  gold  from  the  base  metal  of  our  lives."  1 

All  the  while  we  may  beneficially  keep  in  mind  that 
the  "condition  and  characteristic  of  an  uninstructed  per- 
son is  this :  he  never  expects  from  himself  profit  nor 
harm,  but  from  externals."2  Where  we  look  for  help 
is  as  wholesome  a  consideration  for  pulsation  as  any. 
Look  within  as  well  as  without.  Be  dependent ;  do  not 
be  too  dependent.  Be  independent;  do  not  be  too  in- 
dependent. No  pendulum  swings  in  one  direction.  No 
road  is  downhill  both  ways. 

Treatment  of  personal  problems.  In  this  chapter  we 
shall  come  to  further  grips  with  the  work  of  mental 
hygiene,  which  is  to  prescribe  effective  techniques  for 
managing  oneself  and  others.  What  follows  presup- 
poses an  understanding  of  the  foregoing  chapters  which 
attempted  to  appraise  wisely  the  strength  and  weakness, 
the  defeats  and  victories  in  your  personality  formation 
and  mine  as  they  exist  today.  In  a  word,  what  follows 
presupposes  diagnosis.  The  present  chapter  deals  with 
methods  of  treatment  or  prescription.  All  teachers  who 
would  know  how  to  make  their  teaching  effective,  or 
who  would  know  what  now  makes  their  teaching  in- 
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effective,  must  let  the  contents  of  this  chapter  grow  on 
them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  a  per- 
sonality or  even  how  that  wrongness  came  to  be.  The 
true  service  of  mental  hygiene  is  only  realized  when  a 
bit  of  diagnosis  is  matched  with  a  bit  of  treatment.  The 
spirit  of  this  chapter  and  the  one  following  is  frankly 
opposed  to  the  "drug-clerk"  treatment  which  offers 
little  beyond  a  series  of  household  remedies.  On  the 
contrary,  broad  principles  of  education  and  re-education 
are  laid  down.  Certain  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting 
the  serpents  in  the  garden  of  life  to  be  annihilated  and 
those  which  must  be  tamed,  are  given.  Without  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  what-is-the-matter  as  a 
foundation,  specific  remedies  cannot  be  wisely  adminis- 
tered. Moreover,  any  combination  of  specific  remedies 
cannot  be  listed  for  the  person  in  general,  since  each 
person  has  his  individual  problems  which  have  never 
been  exactly  duplicated.  However,  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  mind 
the  reader  may  perchance  work  out  for  himself  specifics 
needed  in  any  individual  case. 

Education  based  on  determinism.  A  primary  hypothe- 
sis of  all  mental  hygiene  is  that  the  personality  is  the 
product  of  education :  it  is  not  the  sport  of  the  gods  or 
the  will-o'-the-wisp.  A  personality  at  a  given  moment 
is  the  product  of  adequate  causes,  many  of  which 
are  under  our  control.  The  belief  that  phenomena  are 
within  our  control  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  are 
causes  as  well  as  effects,  creators  as  well  as  creatures. 
The  belief  that  causes  produce  effects  is  the  core  of  the 
principle  of  determinism.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  only 
the  broad  interest  of  mental  hygiene  but  also  all  educa- 
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tion  is  based  upon  this  principle.  It  does  pay  to  plant 
seeds. 

Determinism  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  cause-effect  affairs ;  that  there  can  be  order 
and  law  in  the  universe.  It  is  opposed  to  the  ancient 
view  that  there  are  gods  to  be  appeased,  magic  to  be 
used  or  feared.  It  is  the  opposite  of  the  view  of  chance, 
sport,  and  whim.  All  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  passing  on  of  informa- 
tion is  helpful  work ;  that  to  impart  to  someone  else 
something  for  his  own  good  is  effective  cooperation. 
A  first  principle  of  mental  hygiene  is  to  inform  the  per- 
son on  how  to  live  well.  Most  of  the  difficulties  of  life 
start  in  ignorance  or  in  misinformation.  Let  us  cite  an 
example,  relatively  important  or  unimportant  as  the  par- 
ticular case  may  be.  If  your  country  cousin  does  not 
know  that  he  should  wear  a  coat  in  the  city  hotel,  rather 
than  let  him  find  out  with  discomfort  and  embarrass- 
ment, tell  him  that  he  must  wear  his  coat. 

Since  an  individual  does  not  have  time  to  relive  for 
himself  the  experiences  of  the  ages  and  since  he  can  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others,  great  masses  of  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  for  him.  If  someone 
should  write  a  modern  conduct  book  which  would  do 
for  the  youth  of  today  what  the  conduct  book  of  the 
Middle  Ages  purported  to  do  for  the  youth  of  that  time, 
he  would  find  himself  the  author  of  one  of  the  world's 
best  sellers.  Consider  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Emily  Price 
Post  in  the  field  of  etiquette  —  her  book  a  household 
word  up  and  down  the  streets  of  every  city.  Now  sup- 
pose someone  should  write  a  book  on  deeper  aspects  of 
life  than  knives  and  forks  and  gloves  and  tea  parties ! 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  at  this  point  pulsate  health- 
fully for  a  moment  to  observe  that  we  have  not  always 
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made  such  a  success  of  life ;  therefore  why  force  upon 
our  children  all  our  pet  ways  of  living  ?  We  must  de- 
cide definitely  what  view  to  take  of  the  function  of 
teaching.  Shall  we  teach  as  little  as  possible,  as  much  as 
possible,  or  what  ?  The  safe  road  to  follow  is  to  decide 
upon  that  balance  between  learning  for  oneself  and 
being  taught,  which  will  make  a  person  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  participant  and  the  observer  in  life. 

All  teaching  takes  for  granted  the  existence  in  man  of 
plastic  modifiability.  In  so  far  as  man  is  non-rigid,  not 
fixed,  just  that  far  is  he  alive.  The  magnificent  worth 
of  man's  instincts  is  their  teachability,  their  creative  re- 
ceptiveness  to  influences  outside  themselves.  The  advan- 
tage of  youth  over  age  is  essentially  one  of  growth,  of 
plasticity.  As  one  grows  older,  he  hardens,  sets,  freezes 
into  fixed  ways  of  reacting.  One  neither  learns  nor  is 
taught  so  much  as  before.  Civilizations  have  always 
worked  on  this  hypothesis.  The  extent  to  which  pater- 
nalism and  conservatism  abound  in  all  societies  eloquently 
testifies  to  the  belief  of  man  in  the  value  of  organized 
social  influences  directing  his  energies.  The  education 
of  the  adolescent  throughout  history  is  a  witness  to  the 
force  of  paternalism. 

A  study  of  the  various  rites  by  which  one  becomes  a 
member  of  adult  society  in  savage  tribes  is  one  of  the 
fascinating  chapters  of  ethnology. 

"Our  ancestors  faced  many  of  the  facts  of  life  more 
frankly  than  we  do.  Among  other  evidences  of  this  are 
the  manuals  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages  known  among  scholars  as  'Conduct  Books.'  These 
interesting  compilations  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
from  the  proper  training  of  a  young  prince  for  his  future 
role  of  ruler  down  to  injunctions  against  picking  your  nose 
or  throwing  the  bone  you  had  gnawed  at  dinner  over  in- 
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stead  of  under  the  table.  They  were  addressed  to  parents 
and  children,  to  boys  and  girls ;  and  while  some  openly 
aimed  at  social  and  worldly  success,  others  were  more  or  less 
sensible  hygienic  instructions  or  lofty  spiritual  exhortations. 
The  notable  thing  about  them  was  that  they  candidly  recog- 
nized the  need  of  the  young  human  being  to  be  taught 
almost  everything  necessary  for  healthy  and  decent  living, 
and  cultivated  no  reticences  on  the  tacit  assumption  that 
'nature'  would  look  out  for  things."3 

The  belief  in  the  educability  of  man  is  the  invigorating 
factor  in  our  attitude  toward  life.  It  lifts  us  out  of  pas- 
sivity and,  by  glimpses  of  marvelous  possibilities,  drives 
us  to  action.  Man  must  ever  be  ready  to  learn.  Learn- 
ing is  his  life  uoork.  The  very  nature  of  his  personality 
makes  it  imperative  that  he  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
so  that  he  may  know  what  is  going  on  about  him.  How 
true  this  is  we  are  willing  to  agree  when  we  stop  to  real- 
ize that  "two  things  the  most  opposite  blind  us  equally, 
custom  and  novelty."4  How  habit  and  novelty  make 
up  our  lives !  The  fact  that  man  alone  is  preeminently 
the  educable  being  should  in  itself  offer  cogent  proof  of 
the  significance  of  education.  How  well  Emerson  must 
have  realized  the  influence  of  world-identifications  when 
he  noted  :  "Nothing  is  more  rare  in  any  man  than  an  act 
of  his  own."  A  person's  acts  are  commonly  results  of 
how  he  has  been  taught  to  act.  Because  he  must  repeat 
history  as  he  has  known  it,  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attributed  to  man's  guidance  and  training. 

Function  of  teaching.  It  is  dangerous  to  bring  up  the 
child  on  the  idea  that  life  is  a  continual  round  of  some- 
one's bringing  him  especially  prepared,  Fletcherized  food 
on  a  silver  platter.  So  far  as  attaining  knowledge  and 
practical  wisdom  is  concerned,  the  child  will  not  always 
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be  wooed  into  thinking  and  doing  what  is  best  for  him. 
He  may  not  always  rest  secure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  remain  passive  and  be  led.  Life  is  not 
like  that  and  he  will  not  be  long  finding  this  out  once  he 
leaves  formal  schooling  behind  him.  Often  in  life  he 
must  be  an  active  learner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
dangerous  to  bring  up  the  child  on  the  sole  principle  that 
he  must  think  for  himself,  that  he  must  reason  every- 
thing out  for  himself.  There  are  many  short-cuts  and 
labor-saving  devices  in  thinking  upon  which  the  person 
may  well  rely.  He  must  be  taught  such  devices.  The 
only  worth-while  teaching  is  that  which  includes  both 
active  and  passive  techniques,  that  which  helps  the  per- 
son to  help  himselj. 

Man  is  not  only  educable ;  he  educates.  In  contrast  to 
his  capacity  for  being  educated,  man's  ability  to  educate 
others  offers  genuine  constructive  possibilities.  It  has 
therapeutic  value.  Man  can  change  his  environment, 
can  change  his  fellows,  even  his  wife,  if  you  please. 
Thus,  to  be  concrete,  if  friction  exists  between  a  man 
and  his  environment,  he  may,  as  suggested  above,  first 
of  all  change  himself.  Next,  he  may  change  his  environ- 
ment, that  is,  he  may  either  teach  others  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  him  or  deliberately  seek  out  those  who 
already  find  less  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  him. 

We  have  already  remarked  to  what  an  amazing  degree 
man  bends  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  to  his  wish ! 
To  balance  the  declaration  that  his  own  acts  are  rare,  we 
might  oppose  the  observation  that  every  man  has  his 
original  sources  that  make  him  unique.  No  man  has  a 
neutral  place  in  nature.  Each  person  contributes  some- 
thing to  the  huge  sum  of  life.     It  may  be  emphasized 
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then  that  man  not  only  receives  but  also  offers.  Each 
and  every  person  has  strictly  his  own  way  of  doing 
things.  He  puts  himself  into  whatever  he  does.  Rarely 
does  he  actually  mimic  anyone  and  then  usually  only  for 
sport.  Good  coaches  know  this  fact.  They  do  not  in- 
sist that  their  pupils  adopt  exactly  this  or  that  stance  or 
grip,  exactly  this  or  that  stroke  or  speed.  No  good 
coach  tells  his  student  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
anything. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that  unaccommodated 
man,  the  bare,  forked  animal,  is  not  fitted  by  his  biologi- 
cal heritage  to  live  successfully  in  civilization.  The  more 
complex  the  civilization,  the  more  biologically  hazardous 
are  the  conditions  imposed  upon  its  people.  There  is 
grave  danger  underlying  attempts  to  denaturalize  man, 
to  educate  him  beyond  his  human  limitation.  Con- 
firmation of  this  fraying  effect  of  civilization  upon  man's 
nervous  system  is  witnessed  by  statistics  of  disease  and  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  which  are  increasing  in 
modern  life.  There  must  be  maintained  a  helpful,  thera- 
peutic relationship  between  a  man's  "higher"  ideals  as 
seen  in  his  supernatural  leanings  and  his  "lower"  moti- 
vants  as  seen  in  his  instinctive  thrusts.  "  'Nothing  can 
cure  the  soul  but  the  senses,  just  as  nothing  can  cure  the 
senses  but  the  soul.' " D  This  parallelism  is  justified  by 
the  mental  hygienist's  belief  that  education  properly  con- 
ceived and  properly  executed  is  the  cure  for  most  of  the 
ailments  fretting  modern  civilization. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  prolonged  discussion  of 
education  leaves  most  students  quite  cool  and  untouched. 
Unfortunately  the  subject  of  education  has  been  dealt 
with  so  exhaustively  and  yet  so  inadequately  that  it  has 
lost  its  "bite"  for  many  of  us. 
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The  problem  of  directing  energy.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil,  knowledge  is  a  force.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
may  injuriously  influence  the  person,  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge has  a  certain  effectiveness.  The  way  to  understand 
the  world  is  to  frame  a  problem,  to  ask  a  question  which 
elicits  understanding.  What  question  is  better  than  the 
following  ?  How  can  we  direct  the  energies  of  indi- 
vidual people  so  that  frustration  and  futilities  may  he 
minimized  and  fulness  of  service  realized  ? 

The  influence  of  education  has  been  summed  up  as  a 
transforming  of  the  individual's  biological  heritage  into 
beliefs,  abilities,  and  aspirations  which  are  attuned  to 
social  life.  Every  social  culture,  every  system  of  group 
ideals  and  prohibitions  tends  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
certain  natural  qualities  and  to  discount  the  value  of 
others.  A  group  of  youths  would  make  much  of  the 
quality  of  daring  in  its  members  ;  a  group  of  adults  would 
make  much  of  the  quality  of  discretion ;  a  group  of 
women  set  premiums  upon  qualities  of  refinement,  style, 
and  so  on.  Thus  does  it  happen  that  too  many  teachers, 
knowing  their  curricula  and  subject  matter  by  heart  but 
knowing  practically  nothing  about  biologic  heritage  and 
organically  determined  needs  (other  than  their  own  in 
which  they  have  specialized)  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come involved  in  Reading  Age,  Arithmetic  Age,  Achieve- 
ment Quotients  as  verities  in  themselves. 

Such  indices  are  the  most  tentative  and  superficial  pos- 
sible when  it  comes  to  evaluating  the  kind  of  personality 
development  really  taking  place.  How  many  teachers 
realize  that  a  brilliant  examination  score  in  plane  geom- 
etry, let  us  say,  is  for  one  pupil  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tory formation  of  inner  integrity,  while  for  another 
pupil,  the  same  score  simply  conceals  the  fact  that  he  has 
paid  the  price  of  "going  to  pieces"  ? 
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A  school  careless  and  ignorant  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  psycho-biology  of  the  child  (through  concentra- 
tion upon  just  what  it  does  happen  to  know)  does  good 
to  the  child  only  through  pure  luck.  So  much  of  edu- 
cation is  comparable  to  a  physician's  painting  his  patient's 
sallow  cheek  and  remarking :  "How  well  my  patient  is 
looking  ! "  The  poor  teacher  is  hardly  to  blame.  He  has 
been  taught  his  lesson.  Unfortunately  he  has  learned  it 
too  well. 

Today  we  give  no  more  than  lip-service  to  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  psycho-biological  insight  to  our  future 
teachers.  For  every  hour  spent  on  how  to  teach  long 
division,  hardly  a  minute  is  spent  on  how  to  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  the  child's  behavior  during  the 
arithmetic  period.  Throughout  the  year,  the  teacher  re- 
mains woefully  ignorant  of  the  natures  of  the  children 
he  is  teaching.  He  has  not  been  given  the  psycho- 
biological  information  basic  to  recognizing  what  he  sees. 

The  significance  of  education  then,  as  a  basis  for  men- 
tal hygiene,  lies  in  the  following  facts :  First,  man  must 
learn  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  world.  Second, 
man  must  teach  so  that  others  may  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  world.  Third,  the  central  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  not  the  creation  of  energy  but  its  direction. 

In  review,  let  us  stress  the  all-important  consideration 
that  education  is  the  most  effective  tool  fashioned  by 
man.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the 
person  who  questions  what  good  it  does  to  tell  anybody 
anything.  Let  us  bring  out  into  the  open,  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  remain  in  the  limbo  of  unsettled,  vexing,  and 
disquieting  problems,  this  truth:  that  to  educate  is  to 
build,  to  inform  is  to  modify,  to  teach  is  to  work  help- 
fully and  effectively,  cooperatively.  Human  beings 
have  energy  —  energy  which  can  be  directed  —  energy 
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which  can  be  directed  either  for  good  or  bad.  How  and 
where  to  direct  man's  energies  constitutes  two  of  the 
basic  concerns  of  mental  hygiene,  of  education. 

II.      THE    PURPOSE   OF    EDUCATION 

The  development  of  potentialities.  There  is  much  that 
is  intriguing  in  the  thought  that  if  we  should  contract  the 
entire  span  of  human  history  to  the  measurement  of  a  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  man  has  been  attempting  educa- 
tion for  but  one  minute  of  that  day.  Little  wonder  that 
the  ends  of  education  are  so  variously  interpreted !  On 
a  few  fundamentals,  however,  almost  all  educators  who 
have  any  right  to  assume  responsibility  for  education  are 
agreed.  It  is  in  their  methods  of  reaching  their  goals 
that  they  differ.  There  follow  several  such  fundamental 
principles  of  education. 

1.  One  must  be  able  to  think  for  oneself.  The  pur- 
pose of  universal  education  is  to  grant  to  each  person  at 
least  an  elementary  opportunity  to  develop  whatever 
potentialities  he  may  possess.  Let  the  teacher  stress  how 
to  grow  rather  than  how  to  remember.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
projected  this  viewpoint :  "The  only  way  in  which  one 
human  being  can  properly  attempt  to  influence  another 
is  the  encouraging  him  to  think  for  himself,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  instil  ready-made  opinions  into  his  head. 
Throw  pupils  on  their  own  responsibility  because  only 
thus  will  they  learn. 

In  thinking  along  this  line  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
function  of  much  of  education  is  to  impart  knowledge, 
per  se,  quite  irrespective  of  what  the  reader  thinks  about 
it.  The  group  has  so  much  to  offer  the  individual  that 
such  a  technique  is  an  economic  necessity.  Furthermore, 
the  group  has  to  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  general 
aiming  with  buckshot  in  order  to  transmit  its  accumu- 
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lated  knowledge.  Our  civilization  is  never  so  perfectly 
conceived  nor  so  perfectly  executed  that  for  this  purpose 
sharp  shooting  with  the  rifle  is  always  possible. 

2.  One  must  remain  a  student.  It  happens  too  fre- 
quently that  teachers  are  not  students ;  that  a  desirable 
balance  of  self-projection  and  world-identification  does 
not  exist  in  those  who  would  mold  the  minds  of  others. 
How  effectively  Humboldt  defined  a  logical  balance  for 
the  two  :  "The  first  law  of  true  moralitv  is  'educate 
yourself  and  only  its  second  one  'influence  others  by 
what  you  are.' "  Since  learning  is  going  on  all  the  time, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  "educating  yourself"  cannot 
be  a  process  exclusively  beneficial  to  yourself.  Let  the 
teacher  take  heed  to  develop  a  rich  personality  of  his 
own.  Every  teacher  is  learning  from  his  pupils.  When 
he  ceases  to  do  so,  his  efficiency  is  impaired.  He  must 
receive  as  well  as  give,  else  he  is  no  more  than  a  phono- 
graph record  reciting  dead  facts. 

3.  Education  should  lead  to  well-being  and  good  feel- 
ing. Since  happiness  is  an  expressed  goal  of  most  people, 
a  fundamental  aim  of  education  is  to  promote  happiness. 
"The  whole  purpose  and  end  of  culture  is  a  thrilling 
happiness  of  a  particular  sort  — of  the  sort,  in  fact,  that 
is  caused  by  a  response  to  life  made  by  a  harmony  of  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  senses."  6  The  teacher 
should  furnish  the  child  with  reasons  for  doing  what  will 
make  him  happy. 

4.  Education  is  a  preparation  for  life.  Every  teacher 
is  consulted  on  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance,  is 
expected  to  offer  advice  as  to  what  to  do,  how  to  go 
about  preparing  oneself  for  more  mature  years  and  wider 
interests.  The  essence  of  all  guidance  is :  "Choose  the 
best  life,  for  custom  will  make  it  pleasant." 7  But  how 
are  we  to  determine  what  is  the  best  life  ?    People  who 
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have  lived  long  and  particularly  those  who  have  learned 
relatively  more  from  the  undeniable  facts  of  immediate 
experience  than  from  precept  and  example,  may  well  ask 
themselves  what  type  of  education  they  would  prefer  if 
they  were  to  begin  their  lives  anew.  Little  wonder  that 
the  following  exposition  of  the  nature,  function,  and 
ideal  of  a  liberal  education  appears  so  often  in  groups  of 
worth-while  essays ! 

"Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  for- 
tune of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend 
upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess.  Don't  vou 
think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty 
to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces ;  to 
have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means 
of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check  ?  Do  you  not  think  that 
we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn, 
upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which  al- 
lowed its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn 
from  a  knight? 

"Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life, 
the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and, 
more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  de- 
pend upon  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess.  It  is 
a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of 
his  or  her  own.  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces 
are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other 
side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always 
fair,  just  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that 
he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest  allow- 
ance for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  high- 
est stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity 
with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength.     And  one 
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who  plays  ill  is  checkmated  —  without  haste,  but  without 
remorse.  .  . 

"In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruction  of  the  in- 
tellect in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways ; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws.  .    * 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme 
case.  Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  could  be  suddenly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam 
is  said  to  have  been,  and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might. 
How  long  would  he  be  left  uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes. 
Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure 
would  be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that ; 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  education, 
which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to 
his  circumstances,  though  there  would  be  no  extras  and 
very  few  accomplishments. 

"And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam,  or, 
better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world,  that  of  social 
and  moral  phenomena,  would  be  revealed.  Joys  and  woes, 
compared  with  which  all  others  might  seem  but  faint 
shadows,  would  spring  from  the  new  relations.  Happiness 
and  sorrow  would  take  the  place  of  the  coarser  monitors, 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  but  conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by  the 
observation  of  the  natural  consequences  of  actions ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man.  .  . 

"But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  Nature  is 
harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as 
sharply  as  wilful  disobedience  —  incapacity  meets  with  the 
same  punishment  as  crime.     Nature's  discipline  is  not  even 

*  Author's  italics. 
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a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow  without 
the  word.  It  is  left  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are 
boxed.  .  . 

"In  short,  all  artificial  education  ought  to  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  natural  education.  And  a  liberal  education  is  an 
artificial  education  which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to 
escape  the  great  evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but 
has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize  upon  the  rewards, 
which  Nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as  her  penalties." 8 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  aid  the  reader  in  real- 
izing that  back  of  the  practice  of  mental  hygiene  there 
must  be  broad,  basic  points  of  view,  of  which  the  most 
basic  is  education.  But  education  must  not  be  considered 
a  finished  product.  Educationalists  are  not  all  agreed, 
for  instance,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  laws  of  learning. 
Teachers  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  changes  of  opinion 
among  the  experts  and  the  advances  made  in  their  field. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  teachers  will  be  those  who 
remain  students.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  make 
living  a  smoother,  easier,  more  enjoyable  process.  Its 
chief  stress  should  be  placed  upon  preventing  difficulties 
from  arising  wherever  education  may  help.  Its  next 
greatest  function  is  that  of  improving  bad  conditions 
once  they  have  arisen. 

The  person  should  be  interested  in  being  taught  and 
in  learning  for  himself  those  rules  of  living  which  are 
for  him  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  natural.  In 
reading  the  newspaper  we  select  the  content  that  fits  our 
needs.  If  we  do  not  like  some  of  the  headings  we  do  not 
throw  the  newspaper  away  —  that  is,  most  of  us  do  not. 
We  should  be  similarly  reasonable  in  reading  nature. 
Reasonable,  natural  living  is  the  main  goal  of  mental 
hygiene  through  education. 
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III.     CHARACTER   FORMATION 

The  human  dynamo.  Usually  it  is  possible  to  tell  a 
great  deal  about  an  individual's  personality  if  one  knows 
what  kind  of  nursing  he  has  had.  Then  one  can  tell  still 
more  about  him  if  one  knows  what  kind  of  school  teach- 
ing and  neighborhood  influences  he  has  had.  Locke 
assents :  "I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  one  hundred  men 
there  are  more  than  ninety  who  are  what  they  are,  good 
or  bad,  useful  or  pernicious,  to  society  from  the  instruc- 
tion they  have  received."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
with  the  first  impressions  of  children  "as  with  a  river, 
whose  waters  we  can  easily  turn,  by  different  canals,  in 
opposite  courses  ;  so  that  from  the  insensible  direction  the 
stream  receives  at  its  source,  it  takes  different  directions, 
and  at  last  arrives  at  places  far  different  from  each  other ; 
and  with  the  same  facility  we  may,  I  think,  turn  the 
minds  of  children  to  what  direction  we  choose." 

Goethe  said :  "I  have  never  heard  of  any  crime  which 
I  might  not  have  committed."  Every  child  is  born  with 
a  store  of  potential  energy  which  education  must  guide 
into  self-expressive  and  socially  useful  channels.  The 
child's  first  school  is  the  home.  It  is  in  the  home  where 
the  child's  energies  are  first  guided.  The  infant  is  born 
into  the  world  a  squirming,  floundering  mass  of  energies, 
largely  undirected.  At  this  stage  in  his  development  the 
analogy  may  well  be  drawn  between  the  infant  and  the 
storage  battery.  In  both  we  have  force,  power.  As  he 
grows,  the  infant  selects  from  his  aimless,  desultory,  hit- 
or-miss  activities  those  which  repay  him  in  terms  of  hap- 
piness. As  his  person  begins  to  unfold  in  the  expenditure 
of  his  energies,  he  becomes  cognizant  of  his  hands,  feet, 
eyes,  and  ears.  At  this  stage  in  the  individual's  develop- 
ment, the  analogy  may  be  extended  between  the  person 
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and  a  storage  battery  that  has  wires  running  from  it  to 
various  devices ;  such  as,  a  radio,  an  ice-box,  light  bulbs, 
a  heater,  or  a  clock. 

However,  this  is  not  the  whole  story  nor  is  it  the  ex- 
tent of  the  analogy.  If  this  were  all  there  were  to  living, 
the  individual  would  not  have  so  many  problems.  He 
would  not  live  long  enough  to  have  certain  problems.  If 
energy  could  always  take  the  same  expression,  if  all  there 
were  to  living  was  acting  on  first  impulse,  life  would  be 
simplified  for  unitary  selves,  but  it  would  be  a  veritable 
chaos  so  far  as  any  group  living  was  concerned.  Al- 
though the  person  knows  that  he  has  certain  parts  to  his 
body  and  although  he  might  enjoy  the  whimsical,  impul- 
sive exercise  of  these  parts,  nevertheless,  as  he  unfolds 
further,  he  learns  that  he  is  denied  the  carefree  expression 
of  his  body  parts.  He  finds  that  there  are  certain  things 
that  he  may  do  only  at  certain  times,  for  certain  periods 
of  time  and  in  certain  places.  He  finds  that  he  may  no 
longer  act  upon  impulse  but  rather  that  between  his 
impulses  and  his  acts,  must  be  supervened  a  vigilant 
censorship. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  his  development  that  he  is  begin- 
ning to  socialize  his  impulses.  It  is  at  this  stage  in  his 
growth  that  the  analogy  may  be  further  extended  be- 
tween the  person  and  the  electrical  set-up.  The  appa- 
ratus does  not  merely  consist  of  the  storage  battery 
providing  a  current  that  traverses  wires  to  spend  itself  in 
various  electrical  devices.  Added  to  it  is  a  centrally 
located  switchboard  that  prevents  the  current  from  go- 
ing one  way  and  directs  it  along  other  lines  according 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  system. 

Mental  hygienists  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
efficiency  of  the  person  or  persons  regulating  this  switch- 
board.   In  dealing  with  the  human  dynamo  it  is  impor- 
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tant  that  teachers  and  parents  do  not  get  their  wires 
crossed.  They  must  keep  contacts  in  good  condition, 
avoid  harmful  shocks  and  short  circuits,  renew  material 
as  the  old  material  wears  out  or  becomes  antiquated. 
They  must  guard  against  unnecessary  or  even  harmful 
waste  of  the  current  through  abuse  of  the  battery, 
through  unnecessary  defects  in  the  devices  operated  by 
it,  and  through  inefficiencies  in  themselves  as  operators. 
The  teachers  and  the  parents  are  the  chief  operators  at 
the  switchboard.  They  are  the  ones  upon  whom  mental 
hygienists  must  depend  most  for  the  natural,  reasonable 
directing  of  the  child's  energies. 

Life  attitudes  developed  in  the  home.  In  the  family  life, 
as  everywhere  in  society,  situations  of  human  interest 
arise.  This  at  first  seems  to  remark  the  obvious,  but 
upon  closer  examination  we  find  here  implied  that  the 
attitudes  of  rivalry,  friendship,  love,  hate,  in  fact,  all  the 
attitudes  of  which  man  is  capable,  have  their  initial  ex- 
pressions in  the  home.  Each  and  every  home  must  he 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  just  what  set  of  attitudes 
it  specializes  in. 

"Very  early  in  life  sets  of  mind  are  formed  without 
attentive  thought,  and  these  sets  persist  and  control  the 
mature  mind.  The  child  learns  to  avoid  the  shock  of  un- 
pleasant disagreement,  to  find  the  easy  way  out,  to  appear 
to  conform  to  customs  which  are  wholly  mysterious  to  him 
in  order  to  get  his  own  way  —  that  is,  to  display  some  natural 
impulse  without  exciting  the  unfavorable  notice  of  those 
in  authority.  Adults  distrust  the  intelligence  which  a  child 
has  while  making  upon  him  demands  for  a  kind  of  con- 
duct that  requires  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  if  it  is  to  be 
intelligent  at  all.  The  inconsistency  is  reconciled  by  in- 
stilling in  him  'moral'  habits  which  have  a  maximum  of 
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emotional  empressement  and  adamantine  hold  with  a  mini- 
mum of  understanding.  These  habitudes,  deeply  engrained 
before  thought  is  awake  and  even  before  the  day  of  experi- 
ences which  can  later  be  recalled,  govern  conscious  later 
thought.  They  are  usually  deepest  and  most  unget-at- 
able  just  where  critical  thought  is  most  needed  — in  morals, 
religion  and  politics.  These  'infantilisms'  account  for  the 
mass  of  irrationalities  that  prevail  among  men  of  otherwise 
rational  tastes.  These  personal  'hang-overs'  are  the  cause 
of  what  the  student  of  culture  calls  survivals.  But  unfor- 
tunately these  survivals  are  much  more  numerous  and  per- 
vasive than  the  anthropologist  and  historian  are  wont  to 
admit.  To  list  them  would  perhaps  oust  one  from  're- 
spectable' society. 

"And  yet  the  intimation  never  wholly  deserts  us  that 
there  is  in  the  unformed  activities  of  childhood  and  youth 
the  possibilities  of  a  better  life  for  the  community  as  well 
as  for  individuals  here  and  there.  This  dim  sense  is  the 
ground  of  our  abiding  idealization  of  childhood.  For  with 
all  its  extravagancies  and  uncertainties,  its  effusions  and  ret- 
icences, it  remains  a  standing  proof  of  a  life  wherein 
growth  is  normal  not  an  anomaly,  activity  a  delight  not  a 
task,  and  where  habit-forming  is  an  expansion  of  power  not 
its  shrinkage.  Habit  and  impulse  may  war  with  each  other, 
but  it  is  a  combat  between  the  habits  of  adults  and  the  im- 
pulses of  the  young,  and  not,  as  with  the  adult,  a  civil 
warfare  whereby  personality  is  rent  asunder.  Our  usual 
measure  for  the  'goodness'  of  children  is  the  amount  of 
trouble  they  make  for  grownups,  which  means  of  course 
the  amount  they  deviate  from  adult  habits  and  expectations. 
Yet  by  way  of  expiation  we  envy  children  their  love  of 
new  experiences,  their  intentness  in  extracting  the  last  drop 
of  significance  from  each  situation,  their  vital  seriousness  in 
things  that  to  us  are  outworn." 9 

Childhood  has  been  compared  to  a  mirror  which  re- 
flects in  adulthood  the  images  presented  to  it  in  youth. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  watching 
the  boys  engaged  in  their  games  in  the  playground  at 
Eton,  made  the  remark :  "It  was  there  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  ! "  First  memories  linger  forever  with 
the  child.  "The  first  joy,  the  first  sorrow,  the  first  suc- 
cess, the  first  failure,  the  first  achievement,  the  first  mis- 
adventure, paint  the  foreground  of  his  life." 10  The  first 
few  years  of  schooling  are  the  most  important  school 
years  of  the  child.  What  a  pity  that  a  successful  kinder- 
garten teacher  often  is  "promoted"  to  teaching  the  ad- 
vanced grades.  In  the  child's  first  years  of  schooling  he 
acquires  the  spirit  of  the  school.  His  later  acts  are  rep- 
licas of  his  earlier  ones.  Personality  study  inside  the 
home  is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of 
human  behavior  outside  the  family.  Jules  Simon  struck 
home  when  he  asserted  :  "Civic  virtues,  unless  they  have 
their  origin  and  consecration  in  private  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, are  but  the  virtues  of  the  theatre."  One  may  peel 
at  the  surface.    One  seldom  peels  at  the  center. 

Socially  acceptable  behavior  does  not  occur  at  birth ; 
it  is  acquired  by  living.  A  Greek  adage  attests :  "Life 
is  the  gift  of  nature ;  but  beautiful  living  is  the  gift  of 
wisdom."  The  reason  why  an  individual,  in  spite  of  his 
later  approved  forms  of  social  training,  from  time  to  time 
reverts  to  his  earlier  principles  of  action,  is  revealed  in 
the  following  dicta;  "Every  new  educator  effects  less 
than  his  predecessor ;  until  at  last,  if  we  regard  all  life  as 
an  educational  institution,  a  circumnavigator  of  the 
world  is  less  influenced  by  all  the  nations  he  has  seen 
than  by  his  nurse."  u  "Live  as  long  as  you  may,"  said 
Southey,  "the  first  twenty  years  are  the  longest  half  of 
your  life"  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  pregnant  with  consequence.  Here  we  have 
Milton's  wisdom :  "Childhood  shows  the  man  as  morn- 
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ing  shows  the  day."  The  importance  of  the  first  few 
years  of  life  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  drama  of  -family  life.  The  most  immediate  question 
forcing  itself  on  those  who  would  investigate  the  early 
training  of  the  individual  is :  Who  are  the  teachers  ? 
The  evident  answer  is :  His  teachers  are  all  persons  with 
whom  the  individual  comes  into  personal  contact. 
"Show  me  the  parents  and  I'll  tell  you  what  the  child  is 
like,"  is  a  claim  rich  with  meaning.  In  much  the  same 
sense  one  would  have  to  be  shown  the  siblings  and  other 
members  of  the  household  as  well  as  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, including,  moreover,  the  environing  social  effects 
of  such  persons.  Complicating  such  a  process,  of  course, 
is  the  obvious  difficulty  encountered  in  seeing  all  that 
there  is  to  see  in  people.  What  role  is  each  person  play- 
ing in  relation  to  a  given  individual  ?  Some  parents  are 
parents  in  name  only. 

"Between  melodrama  of  the  mauve  decade  and  the  aver- 
age display  case  of  the  social-work  clinic  there  is  an  amus- 
ing parallelism  if  not  a  true  psychological  analogy.  In  each 
there  is  a  hero,  a  heroine,  a  villain,  a  plot,  a  rescue,  and  a 
wish-fulfilling  denouement.  .  . 

"There  is  real  drama  in  the  life  of  every  family.  The 
essence  of  drama  is  the  interaction  of  wills.  But  the  drama 
of  realism  is  not  the  melodrama  of  convention.  For  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  and  propaganda  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  select  such  cases  as  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  family 
life,  good  and  bad,  and  the  manv  solutions  for  its  problems. 
For  scientific  purposes  the  formulae  of  melodrama  and  con- 
vention must  be  dropped ;  we  must  learn  from  the  failures 
and  the  exceptions  and  the  sporting  accidents  as  well  as  from 
the  model  cases. 

"We  have  seen  that  love  may  be  crippling  and  that  con- 
flict may  be  stimulating.     As  yet  we  cannot  confidently 
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predict.  We  may  learn  by  experience,  by  social  discovery 
through  experimenting  in  our  own  lives.  Values  can  be 
validly  tested  only  by  living  them.  Such  articles  as  this, 
however,  assume  that  we  may  be  able  to  learn  from  others' 
experience.  Others'  experience  seems  to  tell  us  that  family 
harmonies  are  important,  but  that,  as  in  the  drama,  the 
working  out  of  the  plot  is  more  important.  'The  play's 
the  thing.'  Such  harmonies  as  are  essential  to  the  child's 
welfare  will  come,  not  from  seeking  harmony  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  by-product  of  intelligent  interaction  with  the  develop- 
ing child  as  its  objective."  12 

The  teacher  is  all  too  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
the  home  as  a  school.  The  teacher's  task  often  is  made 
more  difficult  by  lack  of  cooperation  with  members  of 
the  child's  family.  The  teacher  recognizes  the  great 
value  for  the  child  in  collaboration  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  If  parents  should  make  the  aim  of  their 
teaching  of  the  child  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  the 
school,  then  a  helpful,  orderly  sequence  in  child-training 
would  be  started.  Johnnie's  mother,  father,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  boarders  in  their  home  are  Johnnie's  first 
teachers. 

IV.      WATCHWORDS   OF   CHILD-TRAINING:    LOVE   AND   SKILL 

The  child  is  active ;  the  child  is  passive.  At  this  junc- 
ture we  approach  the  very  heart  of  mental  hygiene.  We 
are  about  to  center  upon  the  blue  prints  of  the  personal- 
ity structure.  In  "love"  and  "skill"  we  have  the  raw 
materials  with  which  to  build  up  an  effective  technique, 
a  powerful  system  of  child-management. 

Too  often  we  regard  the  child  in  too  paternalistic  a 
fashion;  we  look  at  him  too  much  as  a  passive,  plastic 
mass.  Seldom  is  it  adequately  realized  that  in  his  early 
years  the  child's  own  personality  is  already  asserting  itself 
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as  a  unique  bundle  of  possibilities.  Children  themselves 
must  be  dealt  with  as  "going  concerns."  Children  make 
up  their  minds,  have  feelings,  and  form  judgments. 
"Children  begin  by  loving  their  parents ;  as  they  grow 
older  they  judge  them  ;  sometimes  they  forgive  them." 13 
This  is  true  because  the  child,  in  addition  to  being  a  child, 
is  a  person.  It  is  true  that  every  child  requires  general 
guidance  and  training.  It  is  equally  true  that  every  child 
demands  individual  consideration. 

How  to  shape  the  child  according  to  your  wishes.  The 
teacher  and  parent  may  well  ask  themselves :  What  does 
this  child  think  of  me  ?  Such  an  attitude  towards  the 
child  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  wholesome  one  and  will 
lead  both  teachers  and  parents  to  improve  their  tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  children.  The  commonly  en- 
dorsed method  of  training  children  is  an  age-old  one. 
It  recognizes  as  its  essence:  (1)  ability,  (2)  opportu- 
nity, (3)  motivation,  and  (4)  drill  —  a  vitalized  type  of 
drill  or  practice  suggested  by  the  word,  "experience." 
It  involves  the  pleasure-pain  principle  of  reward  and 
forfeit  respectively  for  "good"  and  "bad"  behavior.  All 
four  terms,  "reward,"  "forfeit,"  "good,"  and  "bad"  are 
relative  terms  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  How 
much,  in  the  average  home,  does  their  interpretation  vary 
from  pay-day  to  wash-day  ?  It  is  easily  recognized  that 
what  is  a  reward  to  one  child  is  to  another  of  no  value 
and  perhaps  is  even  a  forfeit ! 

The  child  is  a  gambler.  The  child's  early  behavior  is 
largely  of  the  trial-and-error  type.  He  must  experi- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  he  must  take  chances.  This  is 
exclusively  true  prior  to  the  development  of  his  imitative 
proclivities.     Thus,   early   in   his   development   he   has 
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learned  to  gamble.  If  one  is  not  consistent  in  meting  out 
rewards  and  forfeits,  it  is  the  child's  nature  to  take  the 
chance  whenever  the  possibility  occurs  to  him  that  this 
may  be  the  time  he  can  with  impunity  deviate  in  his 
behavior  from  what  is  expected  of  him.  Surely  here  is 
one  place  where  consistency  is  a  gem. 

The  child  is  a  critic.  Furthermore,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, the  child  in  his  trial-and-error  behavior  acquires 
a  sense  of  fitness  and  often  a  heightened  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  fairness  in  rewards  and  forfeits.  In  dis- 
carding and  adopting  patterns  of  behavior  according  to 
their  respective  pleasant  or  painful  effects  upon  him,  he 
develops  a  critique  at  a  very  early  age. 

Sensitive  and  tender  children  are  apt  to  be  hyper- 
critical and,  although  often  they  may  not  express  ver- 
bally their  disapproval  of  what  they  regard  as  unfairness, 
in  many  instances  they  show  their  resentment  in  more 
active  retributive  and  retaliative  ways.  They  act  their 
displeasure  because  the  child  is  a  greater  doer  than  talker 
during  his  early,  impressionable,  formative  years.  "A 
certain  degree  of  dread  attaches  to  a  certain  degree  of 
punishment,  and  each  feels  it  in  his  own  way :  a  punish- 
ment which  would  not  rob  a  Turk  of  a  single  quarter 
of  an  hour's  sleep,  would  overwhelm  a  Frenchman  with 
infamy  and  despair." 14 

Praise  and  blame  are  extremely  powerful  social  moti- 
vants  and  as  such  should  be  reserved  for  very  proper 
usage.  They  should  be  reserved  for  those  aspects  of 
conduct  which  can  be  influenced. 

The  child  is  a  reflection  of  teachers  and  parents.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  children  are  relatively  helpless  minors  when 
as  the  offenders  they  are  brought  to  mental  hygiene 
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clinics.  Fortunately,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  their  par- 
ents to  accompany  them.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
child's  undesirable  behavior  appears  to  be  the  problem, 
it  consistently  devolves  upon  the  mental  hygienist  to 
treat  the  parents.  All  healthy  children,  indeed,  all  indi- 
viduals, are  victimized  by  their  surroundings.  The  child's 
environment  often  specifically  occasions  his  behavior. 
What  he  does  at  any  given  time  in  response  to  a  life- 
situation  depends  upon  what  he  was  to  start  with,  what 
has  happened  to  him,  and  what  future  is  facing  him. 
This  knowledge  lives  in  Shakespeare's  line :  "What's 
past  is  prologue."  As  Amiel  identified  himself  with  his 
life  course :  "character  is  an  historical  fruit,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  man's  biography."  The  "bad"  boy  is  only  the 
pupil  who  has  learned  the  "bad"  lesson. 

The  keystone  of  efficient  child-guidance.  Up  to  now 
we  have  seen  that  chapters  in  personality  development 
are  concerned  with  quite  well  established  rules  of  disci- 
pline. If  this  were  all,  the  problem  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  Other  factors  must  be  studied  and  to  these 
we  now  turn.  Let  us  add  to  the  summary  of  important 
ideas  above,  another  of  unusual  significance.  This  new, 
important  idea  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
whenever  we  study  an  individual.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
emotional  life  of  the  person,  with  the  all-powerful  feel- 
ings of  the  person :  for  without  his  emotions  the  person 
would  be  so  much  driftwood. 

In  what  kind  of  a  world  is  the  person  now  living  ?  As 
he  grows  up,  the  world  of  the  person  is  not  only  an  in- 
tellectual world  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  but  it  is 
also  a  world  of  relations  between  various  personalities, 
a  world  of  loves,  faiths,  doubts,  fears,  hates  and  resist- 
ances.   These  feelings,  these  sources  of  all  meaning  are 
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forever  operating  between  the  individual  and  other  per- 
sons with  whom  he  is  in  constant  contact. 

Every  person  has  a  feeling  formula  which  differentiates 
him  from  every  other  person.  Only  when  you  get  the 
feeling  formula  of  a  person  do  you  really  "get  the  idea'' 
or  ideas  he  is  trying  to  communicate.  Human  contact  is 
emotional  contact.  The  word  "transferences"  means 
wholly  receptive,  favorably  disposed,  emotional  responses 
and  the  word  "resistances"  means  wholly  grudging,  sore 
against  one's  wishes,  emotional  responses.  In  these  terms 
we  can  put  the  whole  "real"  world  of  the  person  into  a 
short  pithy  sentence  :  The  person  lives  in  a  world  whose 
air  is  filled  with  transferences  and  resistances.  This  sen- 
tence expresses  a  well-tested  psychiatric  dairnjihat  rec- 
ognizes the  tremendous  importance  of  ourVdelings.  The 
ideas  of  our  personality  structure  that  are,  seasoned  with 
transferences  constitute  our  real  mainstays.  Each  person 
is  an  edifice  built  of  this  water-logged  and  seasoned  tim- 
ber. Study  each  person  well  in  relation  to  these  emo- 
tional foundations  if  you  would  know  where  it  is  safe  to 
lean,  where  it  is  wise  to  build  on,  where  it  is  well  to 
remodel. 

We  have  as  yet  only  touched  upon  the  emotional 
maturation  of  the  individual.  Here  again  we  may  sound 
the  hopeful  note  that  just  as  we  regard  the  ideas  as  being 
educable,  so  we  regard  the  emotions  as  being  dirigible. 
Emotions  can  be  turned  this  way  or  that.  Emotions  can 
be  patterned,  can  be  desirably  or  undesirably  mixed  with 
each  other.  If  it  were  not  for  our  emotions  in  relation 
to  our  world  we  would  pulsate  back  and  forth  without 
ever  developing  consistent  attitudes.  Emotions  weight 
our  pulsations  to  different  degrees  at  different  places  in 
the  arc  across  which  they  are  pulsating,  at  different 
places  between  "opposites"  in  the  mind.    Emotions  moor 
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or  anchor  here  and  there  our  pulsating  thoughts  about 
things  and  thus  aid  in  developing  patterns  of  behavior, 
attitudes  of  mind,  habits  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  doing. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  leading  role  of  affect  (feeling 
or  emotion)  in  life,  we  are  advised :  "We  should  count 
time  by  heart-throbs." 15 

Those  who  try  to  understand  life-situations  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  emotional  patterning  of  the 
individual  necessarily  find  in  life  certain  apparent  incon- 
sistencies. Recognition  of  these  inconsistencies  probably 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  such  maxims  as  "One  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  "The  same  environment 
that  breeds  saints  breeds  sinners"  and  "There's  a  black 
sheep  in  every  family."  When  you  enter  the  school- 
room as  a  teacher,  do  not  look  only  at  the  grades  on  the 
spelling  papers.  What  do  they  matter  ?  Rather,  try  to 
sense  the  transferences  and  resistances  not  only  between 
yourself  and  the  pupil,  but  also  between  pupil  and  pupil, 
because  in  the  feeling  life  of  the  schoolroom  more  than 
anywhere  else  exist  the  real  indicators  of  the  pupil's 
progress. 

Right  here  do  we  come  to  the  keystone  of  efficient 
child  guidance :  From  "whom  is  the  child  taking  his  cues 
for  his  behavior  ?  We  know  that  the  child  wants  to  be 
like  those  who  have  his  affections.  To  know  whether 
a  child  is  learning  we  must  know  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tional transfer  existing  between  him  and  those  attempting 
his  guidance.  Here  we  deal  with  emotional  rapport,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  world-identification.  "If  you  would 
have  me  weep  you  must  first  express  the  passion  grief 
yourself." 16 

Teachers  fail  as  teachers  because  of  one  or  both  of  two 
reasons:  (1)  Either  they  cannot  establish  cooperative 
emotional  rapport  with  their  pupils  or,  (2)  their  pupils 
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cannot  establish  cooperative  emotional  rapport  with 
them.  In  all  fairness  to  the  teacher  it  must  be  asserted 
that  it  is  not  up  to  the  teacher  alone  to  establish  this  rap- 
port with  his  class.  Within  limits  the  pupils  themselves 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  inception  of  this  emo- 
tional transfer.  Logically,  they  are  not  expected  to  take 
such  an  active  part  in  it  as  the  teacher  does.  It  is  admit- 
tedly the  teacher's  task  to  win  over  the  affections  of  his 
class. 

When  the  teacher  says  to  his  class :  "Do  this,"  or  "Do 
that,"  he  might  just  as  well  add  "for  men  because  that  is 
the  real  existing  circumstance.  Any  student  of  human 
nature  who  is  called  upon  to  ask  cooperation  from  any- 
one else  senses  the  tremendous  force  underlying  the  re- 
quest: "Do  this  for  meP  Furthermore,  every  student 
of  human  nature  realizes  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  add  "for 
me"  to  his  request  unless  he  has  already  established  a 
constructive,  emotional  rapport  between  himself  and  the 
other  person. 

Problem  children  are  immature  children.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  we  find  that  even 
the  role  of  love  can  be  over-played.  The  pupil  must 
be  taught  not  only  to  do  things  for  the  teacher  but  to 
do  things  for  himself  as  well.  This  fact  becomes  more 
apparent  to  the  pupil  only  as  he  grows  older.  It  is  cer- 
tainly obscure  for  him,  if  present  at  all,  during  his  first 
few  years  of  school.  The  problem  pupil  has  a  particu- 
larly strong  need  for  the  affection,  love  and  esteem  rela- 
tionship between  himself  and  his  teacher.  The  problem 
pupil  is  invariably  immature.  Hence  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  a  strong  transfer  relationship  and  weak  re- 
sistance relationship  between  himself  and  his  teacher. 
In  the  case  of  the  problem  pupil  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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very  young  child  the  teacher  must  take  the  initiative  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  constructive  emotional  rap- 
port. Usually  the  greater  the  problem  the  child  pre- 
sents, the  more  immature,  the  more  infantile  is  the  child's 
behavior  and  the  more  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  re- 
quiring nursing  love  and  attention.  Beyond  this  the 
point  must  be  made  that  as  a  teacher  makes  a  transition 
from  do-this-for-me  to  do-this-for-yourself  he  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  the  pupil  learns  to  do  things 
for  himself,  he  is  doing  them  for  him  in  a  more  real  sense 
of  the  expression.  The  first  requisite  of  a  teacher  is  that 
his  pupils  love  him.  Knute  Rockne  built  more  savage 
attacks  from  the  love  of  his  football  players  than  from 
any  mystery  or  magic  in  his  shift  formations.  The  great 
teachers  have  always  been  loved. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  loved.  The 
teacher  also  must  have  something  to  give  and  know  how 
to  give  it.  The  teacher  must  have  skill.  In  the  words 
of  Ruskin :  "When  love  and  skill  work  together  expect  a 
masterpiece."  By  "love"  we  mean  "feeling  for"  rather 
than  "feeling  against,"  by  love  we  mean  empathy,  close, 
warm  identification,  understanding,  rapport,  harmony, 
co-operation.  The  child  grows  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  those  he  loves.  He  seems  "instinctively"  to  love  his 
parents.  From  the  start,  fellow-feelings  are  known  to 
exist  among  members  of  a  family.  However,  these  love 
relationships  must  be  nourished,  must  be  maintained. 
"The  feelings  of  natural  affection,  like  all  other  feelings, 
require  to  be  fed.     They  die  easily  of  inanition." 17 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  child's  ability  to 
understand  what  is  taught  him  is  his  willingness  to  accept 
what  is  taught  him.  The  child's  willingness  to  accept 
what  he  can  understand  is  closely  related  to  his  general 
attitude    of    acceptance    or    rejection    of   his    teacher. 
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If  he  loves  his  teacher,  he  accepts  his  teacher.  Note  well 
the  convincing  reflection  of  Chesterton:  "it  is  not  enough 
for  a  prophet  to  believe  in  his  message ;  he  must  believe 
in  its  acceptability."  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  child  to 
do  something  just  because  in  the  long  run  it  is  to  the 
child's  advantage  to  do  it.  One  must  feel  one's  way 
even  with  children.  Parental  ignorance  of  these  funda- 
mental facts  is,  often,  no  doubt,  behind  their  paradoxical 
conclusion  that  "Opposition  is  the  surest  persuasion." 18 

A  very  important  aspect  of  the  teacher's  playing  upon 
the  pupils'  emotions  must  be  stressed  here.  After  all,  it 
is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  win  the 
affections  of  his  class.  In  fact,  such  a  procedure  is 
actually  undesirable.  It  is  the  challenging  task  of  the 
effective  teacher  to  develop  in  his  pupils  a  liking  for  the 
subject  matter.  Regrettably,  in  the  field  of  education 
this  ultimate  goal  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  and  too  often 
the  teacher  is  satisfied  to  "strut  himself"  rather  than  his 
subject  matter.  As  the  psychiatrist  secures  an  emotional 
transfer  from  his  patient  for  the  sole  purpose  of  later 
investing  it  upon  worth-while  life  interests  for  the  pa- 
tient, so  the  teacher  should  secure  an  emotional  transfer 
from  his  pupils  primarily  for  the»purpose  of  directing  this 
receptive  mood  toward  his  text. 

"Discipline"  "not-too-much  discipline"  are  the  watch- 
words of  mental  hygiene.  Guiding  and  directing  grow- 
ing persons  to  unfold  in  ways  more  worth  while  for 
themselves  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  the 
teacher.  In  order  to  be  an  effective  influence  with  the 
children  whose  nature  he  is  trying  to  modify,  the  teacher 
must  get  the  cooperation  of  these  children.  Cooperation 
is  a  social  reaction  based  upon  the  feeling  of  people  for 
each  other  rather  than  against  each  other. 
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Only  as  the  child  begins  to  show  signs  of  maturing  is 
it  safe  for  the  teacher  to  deal  with  him  as  a  person  who 
knows  what  he  wants,  who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
and  who  is  in  the  schoolroom  for  all  that  it  is  worth  to 
him.  As  the  child's  first  years  in  school  are  passed  and 
as  he  grows  to  the  degree  that  he  is  receptive  towards 
such  treatment  of  him,  the  teacher  must  mix  his  nursing 
with  some  harder  and  more  austere  qualities.  Besides 
being  an  acknowledged  leader,  showing  the  pupil  the 
way,  from  time  to  time  he  must  more  and  more  let  the 
pupil  find  his  own  way.  When  this  method  of  progress 
can  be  accompanied  by  maintenance  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  pupil  the  best  sort  of  emotional 
cement  is  holding  them  together  in  a  real  school. 

Then  the  high-school  student  will  not  look  back  at  his 
kindergarten  teacher  and  say:  "She  didn't  give  me  a 
good  start.  Here  I  am  in  high  school  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  study."  The  college  student  will  not  look  back 
at  his  high-school  teacher  and  say:  "Either  he  didn't 
teach  me  enough  or  he  didn't  teach  me  how  to  learn 
well  enough."  The  newly  graduated  teacher,  business 
man,  lawyer,  or  doctor  will  not  look  back  at  his  college 
professors  and  say :  "I  never  knew  until  now  that  a  per- 
son isn't  taught  everything  at  a  negligible  cost.  I  never 
realized  until  now  how  much  worth-while  information 
one  must  actually  wrest  from  experience." 

The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach.  An  important  factor 
which  has  not  received  adequate  consideration  in  most 
schools  emphasizes  the  important  truth  that  children 
have  much  to  give  us  if  we  will  but  accept  it.  And  right 
at  this  point  let  me  declare  that  the  reason  for  teachers' 
tiring  of  their  work  can  be  found  in  their  complaints 
that  giving  the  same  old  subject  over  again,  year  in  and 
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year  out,  is  too  monotonous.  These  are  the  teachers 
whose  muddled  strategy  of  instruction  casts  them  in  the 
rigid,  invariable  role  of  the  giver.  The  only  way  in 
which  these  teachers  can  become  happy  is  to  fall  into  the 
all-too-common  mold  of  the  despot,  the  autocrat.  As 
despots,  they  teach  their  pupils  to  be  despots.  They 
teach  their  personality  characteristics  to  their  pupils. 
Unless  many  teachers,  even  of  this  generation,  harken  to 
these  warnings,  they  may  live  to  rue  it.  There  is  an 
enlightened  day  coming  in  education  when  parents  will 
actually  look  over  their  childrens'  teachers  and  perhaps 
wisely  conclude :  "I  don't  want  my  child  to  grow  up  to 
be  like  that." 

At  this  juncture,  the  point  may  be  already  clear.  The 
effective  teacher  is  on  the  receiving  end  as  well  as  on  the 
giving  end  of  the  classroom.  The  effective  teacher  is 
learning  as  well  as  teaching.  Every  morning  and  every 
afternoon  pupils  come  into  the  classroom  with  a  story  to 
tell,  a  worth-while,  human  message  to  give.  No  teacher 
who  is  alive  to  this  fact  and  sensible  to  the  rich  oppor- 
tunities that  it  carries  with  it  ever  complains  of  teaching 
being  a  monotonous  grind.  There  is  no  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  a  teacher's  not  growing  faster  and  daily  becom- 
ing more  an  adult  than  any  person  in  any  other  profession. 
The  only  acceptable  complaint  for  any  teacher  to  ex- 
press is  that  teaching  is  too  stirring,  yes !  too  thrilling. 
Not  the  least  of  what  the  pupil  has  to  give  the  teacher  is 
repeated  rejuvenation.  There  is  no  place  in  the  class- 
room for  the  teacher  who  grows  old  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term  "old." 

Teacher !  Throw  off  the  self  pride  which  is  your 
share  of  the  despotism  we  have  been  discussing  and  ap- 
proach successful  (effective)  teachers  as  your  actual  su- 
periors.    With  deference,  ask  them  what  the  secret  of 
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their  success  is.  Invariably  they  will  tell  you,  "Although 
I  do  not  get  to  know  them  well,  worse  luck,  somehow  I 
become  personally  interested,  personally  intrigued  by 
each  and  every  little  person  in  my  classroom."  This  is 
the  effective  teacher's  way  of  saying :  "I  am  on  the  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  on  the  giving  end  of  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship."  It  is  only  the  teacher  who  is  a  despot  or 
exhibitionist,  who  envisages  the  class  as  one  large  recep- 
tacle into  which  there  is  room  only  for  him  to  pour 
himself. 

It  is  a  painful  fact,  all  too  well  recognized  by  the  psy- 
chiatrist, that  only  those  of  you  who  do  not  need  to  be 
told  these  truths  are  the  ones  saying  to  yourselves : 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  that  man 
says."  It  is  a  regrettable  circumstance  that  that  portion 
of  this  textbook  which,  if  accepted  by  you,  would  make 
you  more  effective  teachers  is  the  very  portion  of  the 
book  which  will  seem  least  clear  to  you,  which  will  make 
the  least  sense  for  you.  Probably  the  greatest  lesson 
that  the  pupil  has  to  offer  the  teacher  is  that  small  de- 
gree of  willingness  to  watch  and  listen  which  the  pupil 
brings  with  him  to  the  classroom.  Unfortunately  it  is 
as  difficult  to  put  a  young  head  on  old  shoulders  as  it  is 
to  put  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

Conscience  develops  from  emotional  rapports.  From 
emotional  experience  the  certain  set  or  bias  called  "con- 
science" gradually  develops.  Teachers !  Appraise  the 
school  by  the  kind  of  conscience  it  is  developing  rather 
than  by  its  scores  on  achievement  tests.  You  might  get 
high  scores  with  a  low-grade  conscience,  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  good  conscience  combined  with  poor  school 
attitudes  ?  Emotional  effects  crystallized  in  the  person- 
ality enter  into  the  formation  of  an  inner  voice  or  cen- 
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sor  that  exercises  a  dominant  influence  upon  conduct. 
George  Washington  expressed  it  in  a  figure :  ".  .  .  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire  —  conscience."  The  organiza- 
tion of  an  individual  includes  a  formation  perhaps  best 
popularized  in  the  term  "conscience,"  expressed  in  old 
English  as  "the  again-bite  of  the  in-wit."  This  segment 
of  the  personality  structure  consists  of  the  sum  total  of 
prohibitions  and  ideals  characteristic  of  the  given  indi- 
vidual. Recognition  of  this  important  fraction  of  the 
personality  has  helped  to  popularize  Voltaire's  claim 
that  "If  there  were  no  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him."  Man's  conscience  demands  a  God.  Hence 
Lord  Byron  informs  us  :  "Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle 
of  God." 

Careful  investigation  of  the  person  has  found  con- 
science to  be  the  sum  of  the  influences  of  all  those  with 
whom  the  individual  has  had  love  identifications.  A 
whole  religion  has  realized  the  love  prerequisite  to  the 
acceptance  of  its  ecclesiastical  teaching  and  has  devel- 
oped the  love  concept  to  an  extreme  degree.  Christ 
"saw  that  love  was  the  first  secret  of  the  world  for  which 
the  wise  men  had  been  looking,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  love  that  one  could  approach  either  the  heart  of 
the  leper  or  the  feet  of  God." 19  He  recognized  the  ter- 
rific motivating  power  springing  from  the  affection 
bond.  Conscience  plays  a  leading  role  in  everything  we 
do.  To  bring  this  matter  of  love  identifications  (rap- 
port) even  closer  to  reality  the  reader  is  advised  that  he 
will  be  influenced  by  this  book  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  emotional  rapport  which  the  author  has  established 
with  him. 

In  summary,  the  only  forceful  educational  psychology 
is  that  which  duly  recognizes  the  mighty  role  of  the 
emotions.    The  only  forceful  educational  psychology  is 
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that  which  duly  respects  the  roles  of  transferences  and 
resistances  in  all  human  relationships.  Effective  training 
of  the  personality  is  based  on  love  and  skill.  The  "born" 
teacher  is  the  teacher  who  has  no  difficulty  establishing 
constructive  emotional  rapport  between  himself  and  his 
students.  Love,  esteem,  constructive  emotional  rapport, 
are  fundamental  to  personality  shaping.  This  "feeling 
for,"  rather  than  "feeling  against"  the  teacher  furnishes 
the  basis  for  effective  pedagogy.  It  is  as  basic  as  getting 
the  pupil's  attention  before  talking  to  him.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  have  his  pupil's  esteem  is  merely  training 
his  pupil's  memory.  The  teacher  who  has  his  pupil's 
esteem  is,  by  his  precepts,  guiding  and  directing  his  pupil's 
personality  development.  Most  juvenile  delinquents  can 
recite  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Their  teachers  had  them  commit  to  memory  such  impor- 
tant life-attitudes.  If  they  had  committed  these  attitudes 
to  their  personality  structure  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  they 
would  not  be  delinquents.  Their  teachers  may  have 
known  a  great  deal.  What  they  failed  to  do  involved 
their  emotions,  and  not  their  intellects.  As  teachers,  and 
as  persons,  they  did  not  "feel"  their  way  into  their  pupils' 
personalities. 

V.      HABIT   FORMATIONS 

Habits  give  personality  its  form.  At  this  point  in  the 
text  we  are  concerned  with  personality  reactions  of  the 
greatest  significance  for  the  individual :  habits.  By  habit 
formation  is  meant 

"a  building  up  of  a  response  tendency  to  a  point  of  de- 
pendability and  effectiveness.  This  is  really  only  one  side 
of  the  process.  Many  habits  are  detriments  rather  than 
assets,  and  an  important  feature  of  the  adequate  control  of 
life  is  the  breaking  down,  or  unmaking,  of  'bad'  habits. 
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Some  of  these  'bad'  habits  are  wholly  detrimental.  Others 
are  advantageous  in  one  phase  or  period  of  life,  but  become 
detriments  in  later  periods.  In  either  case,  the  efficient 
destruction  of  the  habit  is  an  important  matter.  .  .  Here 
we  need  only  point  out  that  much  of  what  we  have  said 
about  learning  applies  with  equal  force  to  unlearning.  In- 
stead of  describing  living  as  being  primarily  learning,  we 
might  well  say  that  it  is  learning  and  unlearning" 20 

In  maintaining  an  effective  life  strategy  we  must  be  as 
able  to  break  some  of  our  old  habits  as  to  make  some 
new  ones. 

"Many  species  of  plants  and  animals  are  so  set  in  the 
functions  and  habits  which  made  their  existence  possible 
that  they  go  on  blindly  —  instinctively  —  pouring  out  their 
lives  in  a  welter  of  super-efficiency.  Trees  bear  apples  or 
plums  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  seed  for  reproduc- 
tion. Bees  store  up  honey  with  no  regard  for  their  real 
needs,  with  no  diminution  of  labor,  however  much  simpli- 
fied their  tasks  by  man's  intervention  with  commodious 
hives  and  ready  flowers.  These  instinctive  habits  of  the 
lower  forms,  man  gleefully  exploits  for  his  own  gain.  But 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  man  himself  may  not  be 
enslaved  by  habits  almost  as  blind  and  unchangeable  as  those 
of  bees  and  apple  trees." 21 

Habit  is  a  dynamic  action  system  formed  through  past 
experience,  ready  for  arousal  to  overt  activity  and  exer- 
tive  in  a  covert  form  even  when  not  manifestly  deter- 
mining or  dominating  activity. 

Habit  and  impulse  may  be  regarded  as  opposing  each 
other.  Thus  habit  is  settled.  It  represents  a  course  of 
action,  a  direction  of  behavior.  Impulse  is  unsettled  :  it 
represents  free  drive,  unharnessed  power.  Habits  com- 
mit us  to  ways  of  behaving.     Impulses  can  liberate  us 
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from  our  old  habits  by  modifying  them  or  by  generating 
new  habits. 

"Impulse  in  short  brings  with  itself  the  possibility  but  not 
the  assurance  of  a  steady  reorganization  of  habits  to  meet 
new  elements  in  new  situations.  The  moral  problem  in 
child  and  adult  alike  as  regards  impulse  and  instinct  is  to 
utilize  them  for  formation  of  new  habits,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  modification  of  an  old  habit  so  that  it  may 
be  adequately  serviceable  under  novel  conditions.  The 
place  of  impulse  in  conduct  as  a  pivot  of  re-adjustment, 
re-organization,  in  habits  may  be  defined  as  follows :  On 
one  side,  it  is  marked  off  from  the  territory  of  arrested  and 
encrusted  habits.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  demarcated  from 
the  region  in  which  impulse  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Generaliz- 
ing these  distinctions,  a  valid  moral  theory  contrasts  with 
all  those  theories  which  set  up  static  goals  (even  when  they 
are  called  perfection),  and  with  those  theories  which  ideal- 
ize raw  impulse  and  find  in  its  spontaneities  an  adequate 
mode  of  human  freedom.  Impulse  is  a  source,  an  indis- 
pensable source,  of  liberation;  but  only  as  it  is  employed 
in  giving  habits  pertinence  and  freshness  does  it  liberate 
power."  — 

However,  it  must  be  realized  that  habit  as  well  as  im- 
pulse represents  force.  It  is  the  power  of  the  impulse 
which  furnishes  us  our  personal  declarations  of  independ- 
ence, our  "on-with-the-new"  attitude.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  habit  which  furnishes  us  our  personal  oaths  of 
allegiance,  our  "the-old-way-is-good-enough-for-me"  at- 
titude. Out  of  our  powerful  impulses  and  our  forceful 
habits  we  forge  our  life  ways.  From  the  inter-operation 
of  the  impulses  we  have  and  the  habits  we  have,  emerges 
our  particular  brand  of  intelligence. 

Habits  are  basic  for  personality  structure.  When  we 
say  that  we  wish  to  "train"  the  person,  what  we  imply  is 
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that  we  wish  to  give  him  a  certain  set  of  habits.  When 
we  say  that  we  wish  to  develop  "character"  in  the  indi- 
vidual, we  imply  that  we  wish  to  give  him  a  certain  set 
of  habits.  When  we  say  that  a  person  develops  the 
"knack"  of  doing  something  or  other,  all  that  we  imply 
is  that  he  develops  a  smoothly  co-ordinating  set  of  hab- 
its. When  we  say  that  a  person  is  "familiarizing"  himself 
with  his  work  or  with  his  new  situation,  we  imply  that 
he  is  acquiring  habits.  When  a  person  learns  how  to 
adjust  to  new  situations,  to  acclimate  himself  to  his  envi- 
ronment, what  he  does  is  to  acquire  sets  of  habits  which 
are  useful  in  his  new  surroundings.  The  well-seasoned 
personality  is  the  personality  that  has  become  practiced 
in  a  wide  variety  of  habits.  The  conformist  is  the  person 
who  can  take  on  his  habits  quickly ;  the  non-conformist 
is  the  person  who  has  difficulty  acquiring  new  habits. 
Thus  we  see  habit  as  constituting  the  backbone,  the  very 
skeleton  of  the  person.  We  see  habit  the  under-prop  of 
the  person,  bolstering  him,  giving  him  purchase,  footing. 
We  do  well  to  give  heed  to  our  habituations  when  we 
see  them  in  this,  their  true  importance. 

Education  presupposes  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  form 
habits.  Indeed,  education  trains  one  in  the  habit  of 
forming  useful  habits.  Closely  related  to  the  "compul- 
sion to  action"  in  man  is  the  broad  interest  of  habit  for- 
mation as  it  is  everywhere  displayed.  The  consolidation 
of  trends  in  the  child,  the  development  of  behavior  pat- 
terns in  the  youth,  the  establishment  of  action  systems  in 
the  adult  are  all  matters  of  habit  formation. 

The  person  matures.  At  different  stages  in  his  growth 
the  person  habituates  himself  to  different  practices  with 
"natural"  ease.  "Characteristic"  ways  of  reacting  develop 
and  crystallize  in  the  person  as  he  matures  physiologically 
and  experientially.     As   he  matures  to  the  degree  to 
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which  he  is  ripe  or  receptive,  he  readily  acquires  the 
habits  of  his  particular  age  — if  he  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  them,  if  he  is  given  the  experiences. 

We  can  trust  to  our  instincts  a  great  deal.  But  our 
instincts  will  not  make  tennis  players  of  us  if  we  have 
never  seen  a  racquet  or  a  ball.  A  pianist  is  a  pianist  by 
virtue  of  his  habits.  Practice  produces  habits,  be  they 
good  or  bad. 

"Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  you  see  the  profes- 
sional mannerism  settling  down  on  the  young  commercial 
traveller,  on  the  young  doctor,  on  the  young  minister,  or 
on  the  young  counsellor-at-law.  You  see  the  little  lines 
of  cleavage  running  through  the  character,  the  tricks  of 
thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  'shop,'  in  a  word, 
from  which  the  man  can  by-and-by  no  more  escape  than 
his  coat-sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of  folds. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not  escape.  It  is  well 
for  the  world  that  in  most  of  us,  by  the  age  of  thirty,  the 
character  has  set  like  plaster,  and  will  never  soften  again."  23 

Educational  progress  requires  the  ability  to  establish 
new  habits  of  thought  and  to  break  down  the  old.  Too 
often  our  habits  are  quickly  and  easily  acquired  but  when 
we  try  to  rid  ourselves  of  them  it  is  like  being  skinned 
alive.  "The  true  moral  autonomy  consists,  not  in  fol- 
lowing the  alleged  dictum  of  Rousseau,  to  form  as  few 
habits  as  possible,  nor  in  any  Utopian  selection  of  the 
habits  to  be  developed,  in  any  Spencerian  or  Sunday- 
school  perfection  of  conventionally  good  habits,  but 
rather  in  the  ability  to  break  down  any  habits  that  are 
formed  and  make  adjustments  to  new  and  changing  sit- 
uations and  to  acquire  methods  of  thought  and  action 
of  a  high  order." 24  To  be  able  to  change  one's  habits 
is  to  be  able  to  alter  one's  character,  is  to  be  able  to 
alter  one's  personality  form.   Mental  hygienists  approach 
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the  personality  problem  by  getting  the  individual  to 
change  his  habits. 

Force  of  habits.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  has  been 
attested  that  habit  is  "second  nature."  Habit  is  often 
designated  as  the  "flywheel  of  civilization"  -  a  time-  and 
effort-saving  device.  "Man's  answer  to  change  in  envi- 
ronment is  change  in  habits,  not  change  in  physical  struc- 
ture." 25  Man  is  described  as  being  a  creature  of  habit 
and  certainly  to  the  extent  that  his  life  is  routinized  this 
is  true.  The  concept  of  moderation  in  all  things  is  empha- 
sized when  we  consider  the  danger  of  becoming  victims 
of  habit.  Such  a  dilemma  is  thus  well  described :  "And 
now  my  toilet  was  finished,  my  occupation  was  gone. 
An  immense  distress  descended  upon  me.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  routine  of  daily  life,  that  arbitrary  sys- 
tem of  trifles,  is  a  great  moral  support.  .  .  'Why  the 
devil  don't  I  drop  dead  now?'  I  asked  myself  peevishly, 
taking  a  clean  handkerchief  out  of  the  drawer  and  stuff- 
ing it  in  my  pocket. 

"This  was  absolutely  the  last  thing,  the  last  ceremony 
of  an  imperative  rite.  I  was  abandoned  to  myself  now 
and  it  was  terrible." 26  Man's  physiological  rhythms  fur- 
ther his  habituations.  With  this  in  mind  we  get  the  full 
strength  of  Bacon's  declaration :  ".  .  .  they  are  happy 
men  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations."  Men  who 
"take  to"  a  task  reasonably  and  naturally  are  usually  men 
whose  natures  match  the  task. 

The  word  "habit"  refers  to  any  learned  response  in 
any  stage  of  its  development  and  permanency.  Habit  is 
the  most  common  form  of  human  behavior.  To  a  great 
degree  the  person  acquires  habits  in  proportion  to  the 
happiness,  satisfaction  (physiological,  etc.)  they  give 
him,  in  direct  proportion  to  his  desire  to  acquire  them. 
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His  wishes  and  desires  change  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  biological  development  or  growth.  As  he  matures 
biologically,  he  grows  in  insight  and  foresight ;  he  grows 
in  his  ability  to  accept  as  his  own  the  particular  set  of 
values,  of  habits  of  feeling  and  thinking,  that  his  group 
offers  him.  His  insight  and  his  foresight  determine  what 
his  values  are  going  to  be.  His  values  determine  what  is 
little  in  his  life  and  what  is  big. 

We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  both  this  biological  trans- 
mission of  power  and  this  social  transmission  of  power 
that  the  human  being,  more  than  all  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, enjoys.  It  may  be  said  that  instincts  are  biological 
and  racial  habits  just  as  forms  of  learned  behavior  are  the 
results  of  individual  habits.  Folkways,  mores,  language, 
custom  and  law  are  all  habit  formations.  The  character- 
istics which  define  the  person  are  his  habits.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  individual  or  the  group  is  a  habit  tension. 
The  habits  of  the  individual  are  difficult  to  change.  The 
habits  of  the  group  require  generations  for  alteration. 
Habits  are  tenacious  in  the  individual  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  individual  does  not  care  to  break  them.  Habits 
are  tenacious  in  the  group  for  the  same  reason. 


Habits  are  both  assets  and  liabilities.  A  person  may  be 
either  helped  or  hindered  in  his  life-adaptations  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  habits  he  takes  on.  As  assets,  habits 
simplify  necessary,  desirable,  reasonable,  natural  kinds  of 
human  activity.  Habits  make  possible  stability,  uniform- 
ity, law,  and  order.  On  the  other  hand,  habits  may  be, 
and  often  are,  liabilities.  They  can  confine  one  to  unde- 
sirable traditions  and  stereotypies.  They  can  seriously 
hamper  progress.  They  can  fix  the  person  at  levels  of 
regression.    Sometimes  it  is  well  to  say :  "The  old  way 
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is  good  enough  for  me."  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
equivalent  to  not  looking  forward  at  all. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  among  mental  hygienists  that 
the  eccentric  habits  of  the  person  are  actually  what  serve 
to  make  him  "crazy."  That  is,  a  person  is  "crazy"  by- 
virtue  of  undesirable  habits  (perseverations,  stereotypies, 
mannerisms)  which  consume  time  and  energy  and  pre- 
vent him  from  applying  himself  in  a  progressive  role. 
Patients  sit  in  the  back  wards  of  mental  hospitals,  the 
victims  of  mannerisms,  verbigerations  and  stereotypies 
not  because  as  organisms  they  cannot  do  anything  else, 
but  rather  because  as  persons  they  prefer  to  do  what 
they  are  doing.  Many  a  patient  who  has  persisted  over 
a  period  of  years  in  the  expression  of  certain  habits  of  no 
use  for  the  group  may  under  psychiatric  treatment  break 
up  such  habits  and  thus  release  time  and  energy  for  appli- 
cation to  behavior  useful  to  himself  and  the  group.  The 
term  "habit  deterioration"  has  been  coined  to  describe 
the  sort  of  static  behavior  that  characterizes  these  mental 
patients  and  puts  them  out  of  human  circulation. 

The  effective  teacher  keeps  informing  himself  of  the 
habits  he  has.  In  so  doing  he  continues  seeing  himself 
as  the  pupils  see  him.  Thus  we  see  habit  formation  as 
a  personality  function  of  prime  significance.  We  see 
that  the  person's  habits  may  be  good  or  bad,  helpful  or 
useless,  or  even  dangerous  to  the  group.  We  see  all  the 
principles  of  sound  mental  hygiene  summed  up  in  the 
single  piece  of  advice :  Develop  reasonable,  natural 
habits. 

How  habits  are  formed.  We  have  learned  the  "why" 
of  habit  formation.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  problem  of 
especial  significance  for  all  parents  and  for  all  teachers : 
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the  "how"  of  habit  formation.  "Habits  may  be  profit- 
ably compared  to  physiological  functions,  like  breathing, 
digesting.  The  latter  are,  to  be  sure,  involuntary,  while 
habits  are  acquired.  But  important  as  is  this  difference 
for  many  purposes  it  should  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
habits  are  like  functions  in  many  respects,  and  especially 
in  requiring  the  cooperation  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment. Breathing  is  an  affair  of  the  air  as  truly  as  of  the 
lungs ;  digesting  an  affair  of  food  as  truly  as  of  tissues 
of  stomach.  Seeing  involves  light  just  as  certainly  as  it 
does  the  eye  and  optic  nerve.  Walking  implicates  the 
ground  as  well  as  the  legs ;  speech  demands  physical  air 
and  human  companionship  and  audience  as  well  as  vocal 
organs. 

"We  may  shift  from  the  biological  to  the  mathe- 
matical use  of  the  word  function,  and  say  that  natural 
operations  like  breathing  and  digesting,  acquired  ones 
like  speech  and  honesty,  are  functions  of  the  surround- 
ings as  truly  as  of  a  person.  They  are  things  done  by 
the  environment  by  means  of  organic  structures  or  ac- 
quired dispositions.  The  same  air  that  under  certain 
conditions  ruffles  the  pool  or  wrecks  buildings,  under 
other  conditions  purifies  the  blood  and  conveys 
thought." 27 

The  matter  of  forming  habits  becomes  an  intensely 
interesting  one  as  the  importance  of  habit  is  adequately 
emphasized.  Character,  itself,  has  its  foundation  in  hab- 
its. Character  is  a  force  of  habits.  A  man's  very  per- 
sonality arises  out  of  the  combination  of  his  original 
nature  and  his  habits.  When  "second  nature"  aids  and 
abets  one's  original  nature  the  individual  is  not  greatly 
changed  from  what  he  was  in  the  beginning.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  change  an  individual  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  in  him  habits  which  do  more  than  exercise  his 
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original  nature.  At  times  it  is  desirable  to  develop  in 
him  habits  which  run  counter  to  his  original  nature. 

In  each  person  the  same  kinds  of  habits  result  from  a 
varying  number  of  repetitions,  from  a  varying  amount 
of  practice.  Thus  in  a  given  individual,  to  do  a  certain 
thing  only  once  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  repetition  com- 
pulsion for  the  act.  The  ease  or  difficulty  of  habituation 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  individual's  nature  for  the  arousal  of  the  activ- 
ity. "...  a  man  responds  quite  mechanically,  and  only 
so,  to  all  such  stimuli  as  he  is  prepared,  or  rather  con- 
structed, to  receive  — and  no  more  and  no  less."28 

People  become  habituated  quickly  to  doing  what 
"comes  natural"  to  them.  Dimnet,  in  his  book,  The  Art 
of  Thinking,  advises  his  readers  to  be  themselves  and  to 
find  themselves.  He  speaks  of  each  person  as  having  a 
"vein"  characteristic  of  him  alone.  It  is  the  task  of  every 
person  to  discover  what  his  "vein"  is,  what  "comes  nat- 
ural" to  him.  Then  and  only  then  can  he  know  for  what 
growth  of  habits  he  is  particularly  fertile  or  barren 
ground.  Knowing  to  what  sets  of  habits  he  is  especially 
susceptible,  he  is  already  a  long  way  toward  knowing 
himself.  In  order  to  teach  effectively,  in  order  to  make 
the  material  "live"  for  the  student,  the  teacher  must  "tie 
up"  the  text  with  the  student's  nature.  If  the  shoe  is 
made  to  fit,  the  student  is  more  likely  to  put  it  on. 

People  like  to  do  what  comes  natural  to  them— some- 
thing for  which  they  were  naturally  "built."  However, 
doing  things  that  you  like  to  do  is  only  one  way  to  grow. 
In  fact,  doing  only  those  things  is  a  sure  way  to  prevent 
growth  beyond  a  certain  point.  Therefore,  at  the  risk 
of  diluting  the  importance  of  habit  it  is  desirable  to  pul- 
sate even  here  in  order  to  maintain  the  value  in  doing  at 
times  what  does  not  come  natural  to  us.     Even  though 
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he  may  not  "take  to  it,"  it  is  often  desirable  to  encourage 
the  in-pointer  to  look  and  listen  more.  Even  though  he 
may  not  "take  to  it,"  it  is  often  desirable  to  encourage 
the  out-pointer  to  retire.  From  time  to  time  it  is  well 
for  the  teacher  to  see  to  it  that  his  pupils  are  learning  as 
well  as  being  taught. 

Some  people  become  drug  addicts  after  their  first 
hypodermic,  others  not  until  they  have  had  many  injec- 
tions. Some  persons  become  tobacco  "fiends"  after  their 
first  smoke.  Many  people  can  start  or  stop  the  tobacco 
habit  at  will.  Some  children  develop  the  habit  of  getting 
to  school  on  time  after  a  few  repetitions  while  other  chil- 
dren never  develop  it.  Some  children  are  overcome  by 
unfortunate  sex  experiences  occurring  early  in  their  lives. 
Other  children  have  more  numerous  unfortunate  early 
sex  experiences,  but  do  not  become  undesirably  habitu- 
ated to  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  habit  training  forms  the  ground- 
work of  education,  the  fundamentals  of  habit  formation 
are  not  well  known.  That  the  crux  of  the  matter  clearly 
lies  in  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  tie-up  of  the 
original  nature  with  the  "second  nature''''  is  secured,  may 
escape  the  perspicacity  of  some  educators.  Neverthe- 
less, the  biological  influence  of  man's  original  nature 
underlies  learning,  constitutional  modification,  and  per- 
sonality creation  of  all  kinds. 

John  acquires  clean  toilet  habits  earlier  than  does  Billy 
because  John's  original  nature  is  more  teachable  in  this 
regard.  Whether  the  habit  is  one  of  swearing  or  pray- 
ing, stealing  or  giving,  dressing  up  or  going  dirty,  keep- 
ing irregular  or  methodical  hours,  lying  or  being  honest, 
believing  or  disbelieving  in  a  Hereafter,  the  problem  re- 
mains the  same ;  namely,  How  does  the  pattern  of  beha- 
vior being  acquired  by  the  individual  fit  into  his  innate 
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pattern  ?  How  does  what  he  is  becoming  fit  into  what 
he  was  like  at  the  beginning  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  push  an 
individual  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  already  trav- 
eling. It  is  quite  another  thing  to  check  or  block  the 
individual  in  his  course.  An  impulsive,  excitable,  quick- 
reacting  high-spirited  animal  can  be  trained  profitably 
for  the  race-course.  A  stolid,  phlegmatic,  rugged,  slow- 
reacting  animal  can  only  be  trained  profitably  for 
drayage. 

Where  original  nature  and  second  nature  (habits)  are 
concerned,  the  process  of  standardization  stands  in  its 
own  light.  With  all  individuals  presenting  a  great  many 
of  the  same  habit  patterns,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  is  original  and  what  is  acquired  among  them. 
The  resulting  confusion  at  times  makes  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  facts  from  appearances.  Certainly  in  so  far 
as  the  language  habit  may  stand  for  and  take  the  place 
of  the  thought  process  in  the  determination  of  behavior, 
this  can  easily  be  true.  We  are  easily  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  people  are  thinking  what  they  say.  How  often 
do  we  meet  people  who  speak  profoundly  but  who  think 
superficially  and  vice  versa!  "With  us,  character  is  uni- 
form, because  it  is  constrained ;  we  do  not  see  people  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  are  obliged  to  be ;  in  that  slavery 
of  heart  and  mind,  it  is  only  fear  that  utters  a  dull  routine 
of  words,  very  different  from  the  language  of  nature 
which  expresses  itself  so  variously."  29 

"Thou  reprovest  me"  said  a  boy,  "for  a  very  little 
thing."  "Custom"  replied  Plato,  "is  not  a  little  thing." 
Bad  habits  are  such  tyrants  that  men  often  cling  to  vices 
even  while  they  curse  them.  Thus,  Plato's  expression 
"slaves  of  the  nature  of  things"  might  appropriately  be 
applied  to  man's  second  as  well  as  his  primary  nature. 
To  be  able  to  contest  the   empire   of  habit  is  to  be 
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pliable,  to  remain  a  student.  Beyond  this,  one  must 
with  care  select  his  influences,  his  habit  makers 
and  breakers.  A  wealth  of  wholesome  knowledge  is 
behind  the  advice  not  only  to  avoid  the  sin  but  also  to 
avoid  the  occasion  for  the  sin.  Emerson  has  well  ob- 
served that  persons  who  have  been  housemates  for  a 
course  of  years  grow  gradually  like  each  other.  The 
young,  whose  plastic  natures  are  sensitive,  tender,  and 
impressionable  are  relatively  uncritical.  They  are  ripe 
to  take  the  stamp  of  the  lives  of  those  about  them.  They 
are  ripe  to  develop  the  habits  of  their  family  circle. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  education  is  closely 
bound  up  with  habit  formation.  We  must  conclude  that 
character  formation  is  closely  bound  up  with  habit  for- 
mation. We  may  do  well  to  study  just  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "habit"  —  to  study  the  implications  in  the  phrase 
"force  of  habit."  Children  are  sent  to  juvenile  clinics 
because  of  undesirable  habits.  These  growths  often  are 
traceable  to  habitual  ways  of  reacting  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  home  and  school. 

Let  every  teacher  meditate  upon  just  what  sorts  of 
habits  he  is  trying  to  make  the  goals  of  his  classroom. 
For  instance,  how  is  he  handling  the  "question"  habit? 
In  education  it  may  be  claimed  that  as  much  harm  has 
been  done  in  unwisely  discouraging  a  questioning  atti- 
tude in  the  student  as  in  any  other  single  way.  Trouble- 
some questions  may  be  very,  very  simple  indeed.  The 
troubles  which  bring  patients  to  the  psychopathic  hos- 
pital are  often  classed,  even  by  the  patients  themselves, 
as  trivial  but  nevertheless  as  most  trying. 

Again,  how  is  the  teacher  handling  the  "application" 
or  "study"  habit  ?  Studying  that  does  not  lead  to  under- 
standing is  harmful  studying.  To  the  child  it  is  injurious 
to  be  confronted  constantly  by  an  insuperable  problem. 
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The  school  is  not  intended  to  defeat  the  child.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  to  what  extent  he  permits  him- 
self the  role  of  the  opponent  in  relation  to  the  class. 
Every  teacher  and  student  can  profit  from  being  shown 
just  what  habits  he  himself  has  unconsciously  developed. 
Probably  the  worst  habit  that  the  teacher  can  get  into  is 
the  one  of  attempting  a  too  early  classification  of  the 
children  in  his  classroom. 

A  most  helpful  habit  for  the  teacher  to  acquire  is  that 
of  suspending  judgment,  particularly  adverse  judgment 
regarding  the  child  throughout  the  latter's  first  term  in 
the  classroom.  Too  often  teachers  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  report  card  more  as  a  whip  or  a  club 
than  as  a  prize.  Too  many  other  teachers  err  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  regarding  the  report  card  too  much 
as  a  reward  for  the  winner.  The  careful  reader  of  this 
text  will  see  the  point  in  developing  the  habit  of  standing 
in  the  middle  in  this  respect. 

In  closing  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  habit 
acts  on  the  level  of  the  unconscious.  Others  can  tell  us 
about  our  habits  not  only  when  we  ourselves  cannot  per- 
ceive them  but  unfortunately,  often  when  we  cannot  see 
them  after  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  us.  As  long 
as  the  human  being  is  living  in  the  world  with  other 
human  beings,  he  is  growing.  His  growth  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  matter  of  acquiring  habits.  "See  yourself  as 
others  see  you"  is  probably  the  most  pithy  bit  of  advice 
a  book  like  this  can  offer  to  the  person.  It  means  :  Get 
someone  else  to  tell  you  what  your  habits  are. 

In  summary,  the  present  chapter  has  emphasized  the 
"worth-whileness"  of  telling  someone  else  what  and  what 
not  to  do.  Since  human  beings  cooperate  as  well  as 
compete,  it  is  not  wasted  energy  for  one  person  to  impart 
knowledge  to  another  person ;  nor  is  it  wasted  energy 
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for  one  person  to  listen  to  another.  Fortunately,  among 
human  beings  we  have  listeners  as  well  as  talkers,  receiv- 
ers as  well  as  givers.  Unless  we  do  something  there  is 
no  point  in  living.  We  learn  to  "do"  more  efficiently, 
not  only  from  repeated  trials,  but  also  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  others.  This  claim  constitutes  the  groundwork, 
the  backbone  of  mental  hygiene.  The  present  chapter 
furnishes  the  reader  with  certain  indispensable  rules  for 
receiving  and  imparting  knowledge.  They  are  based 
upon  well-tested  principles  of  learning.  The  present 
chapter  contends  that  the  methods  of  mental  hygiene  are 
teaching  methods.  There  follows  a  group  of  summary 
remarks  which  we  hope  the  reader  will  review  for  the 
purpose  of  reanimating  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
studying  herein  formulated. 

1.  The  reason  for  living  is  doing. 

2.  We  live  that  we  may  learn ;  we  learn  that  we  may  do 

better. 

3.  Growing  up  is  learning  to  know  better. 

4.  Teaching  and  studying  are  basic  human  activities. 

5.  Teaching  and  studying  are  aspects  of  group  solidarity. 

6.  Teaching  and  studying  make  for  harmony,  kinship,  co- 

operation, love. 

7.  Being  taught  and  learning  are  distinctly  different. 

8.  Knowledge  is  force ;  knowledge  is  effective. 

9.  Good  teachers  remain  students. 

10.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  is  to  teach. 

1 1 .  The  human  being  is  not  lacking  in  energy,  power, 

force. 

12.  The  human  being's  problem  is  to  mobilize  his  powers. 

13.  The  most  important  prerequisite  of  success  is  the  ability 

to  start ;  initiative  is  indispensable  to  progress. 

14.  Wholesome  living  requires  keeping  training  rules. 

15.  One  best  way  of  imparting  information  is  to  teach  it. 
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1 6.  The  other  best  way  to  impart  information  is  to  place 

the  person  in  a  position  to  learn  it. 

17.  Learning  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  achievement  which 

being  taught  lacks. 

18.  The  child  learns  by  trial  and  error. 

19.  The  child  is  a  born  gambler. 

20.  The  child  early  acquires  a  critical  attitude. 

21.  Rapport,  transfers  and  resistances,  empathy  ;  in  a  phrase, 

the  "feeling  formula"  is  indispensable  to  teaching. 

22.  The  feeling  formula  must  be  displaced  from  the  teacher 

upon  the  subject  matter. 

23.  The  person's  conscience  consists  of  prohibitions  and 

ideals  acquired  from  love  objects. 

24.  Discipline,    not-too-much-discipline,    are    the    watch- 

words of  mental  hygiene. 

25.  "Try   to   be   consistent"   is   an   injunction   of   mental 

hygiene. 

26.  Habit    formation    underlies    education    and    character 

building. 

27.  A  person  is  his  habits. 


CHAPTER  X 

For  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  greatness  of  mind  as  the  ability  to 
examine  systematically  and  honestly  everything  that  meets  us  in  life, 
and  to  regard  these  things  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  kind  of  universe  they  belong  to,  and  of  the  use  which  the 
thing  in  question  subserves  in  it;  what  value  it  has  for  the  whole  uni- 
verse and  what  for  man,  citizen  as  he  is  of  the  highest  state,  of  which 
all  other  states  are  but  as  a  household. 

—  Marcus  Aurelius 

HUMAN  VALUES:  WHAT  TO  EDUCATE  FOR 


I.      WHOLESOME    PERSONALITY    FORMATION  : 
HARMONIOUS    DESIRES 

Where  shall  ive  direct  hitman  energy  ?  The  foregoing 
chapter  and  the  present  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  being 
particularly  close  in  that  the  former  dealt  with  the  highly 
important  problem  of  how  to  shape  the  personality  while 
the  present  chapter  deals  with  the  equally  important 
problem  of  what  to  shape  the  personality  for.  Now  that 
the  all-important  significance  of  education  and  the  all- 
important  rules  of  how  to  educate  have  been  outlined  the 
question  remains :  What  are  the  goals  of  right  living  ? 
What  do  men  live  by  ? 

"One  of  the  deepest  dispositions  in  human  nature  is  to  find 
a  way  of  thinking  that  gives  meaning  to  one's  activity.  We 
identify  ourselves  with  religions,  with  historic  processes, 
with  arts,  with  leaders,  with  social  orders.  These  give  us 
a  place,  a  system  of  relationships ;  we  are  oriented  in  rela- 
tion to  fixed  points  of  reference.     For  amusement  we  some- 

395 
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times  invent  and  play  within  wholly  artificial  systems  of 
meanings -golf,  baseball,  or  bridge.  Though  we  know 
these  pursuits  are  artifices,  they  often  become  meaningful 
enough  to  absorb  us  for  hours  at  a  time.  But  something 
that  we  know  is  invented,  that  we  are  conscious  we  are 
playing  at,  fails  to  satisfy  most  of  us  for  long.  There  must 
also  be  a  system  of  values  which  has  validity  outside  that 
which  we  deliberately  bestow  upon  it.  We  need  relation- 
ship to  something  larger  than  ourselves  and  outside  of 
ourselves,  something  which  commands  ultimate  emotional 
loyalty.  We  need  meanings  which  are  sustained  by  faith. 
This  is  the  strength  of  such  systems  as  those  of  religion  or 
patriotism." 1 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  tremendous  power 
behind  the  directing  of  the  energies  of  the  person.  We 
have  been  advised  as  to  the  mechanics  of  energy  direct- 
ing. We  have  been  informed  that  life  is  what  we  make 
it.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  What  is  worth  while 
in  living  ?  What  shall  we  train  the  personality  for  ?  As 
mental  hygienists,  what  hierarchy  of  human  values  shall 
we  accept  ?  By  what  units  is  the  wholesome  personality 
measured?  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  being 
good,  of  being  happy,  of  being  useful  ?  What  are  the 
primary  and  secondary  personal  virtues?  What  are  the 
mortal  and  venial  personal  vices  ?  Now  that  we  know 
that  we  can  shape  the  person,  these  are  the  questions 
with  which  we  must  concern  ourselves. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  In  the  field  of  education  a  very 
great  deal  remains  yet  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  force  and  worth  of  human  relationships. 
There  is  always  enough  energy.  The  problem  is  to 
challenge  and  influence  the  individual  so  that  his  supply 
of  energy  will  be  released  and  directed  into  socially  use- 
ful channels.    Nature  has  provided  a  surplus  of  material. 
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When  we  get  into  trouble,  as  in  a  great  depression,  the 
lack  is  not  insufficient  sunshine,  inadequate  water  supply, 
or  shortage  in  human  labor.  The  problem  is  always 
direction  of  energy  properly  released. 

There  are  many  ways  in  this  world  in  which  we  may 
well  spend  our  resources.  That  is  why  so  many  people 
can  busy  themselves  telling  other  people  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.  It  is  well  for  each  person  to  settle  upon 
a  course,  point  at  something,  review  his  potentialities 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  would  constitute  the  most 
proper  distribution  of  his  energy.  How  commonly  the 
mental  hygienist  encounters  the  child  whose  energies  are 
spilling  over  in  habit  spasms,  tics,  finger  sucking,  tongue 
chewing,  fidgeting,  and  other  wasteful  and  more  or  less 
distasteful  behavior  !  How  frequently  the  child  becomes 
a  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  his  energy  direction 
just  before  he  is  old  enough  to  start  in  kindergarten  ! 
How  joyfully  the  parents  exclaim :  "Next  week  school 
begins  and  thank  goodness  Johnnie  and  Mary  will  have 
something  to  do ! "  How  often  a  man's  hobby  or  his 
games  use  up  energy  that  would  otherwise  be  expressed 
differently ! 

To  develop  the  wholesome  personality  the  individual 
must  set  in  order  his  values.  He  must  harmonize  the 
wishes,  the  desires  that  spur  him  to  action.  To  this  end, 
he  must  know  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  objectionable 
in  behavior.  He  must  first  decide  what  is  "good"  and 
what  is  "bad"  in  wishes,  in  conduct. 

"People  divide  off  vice  and  virtue  as  though  they  were 
two  things,  neither  of  which  had  with  it  anything  of  the 
other.  This  is  not  so.  There  is  no  useful  virtue  which  has 
not  some  alloy  of  vice,  and  hardly  any  vice,  if  any,  which 
carries  not  with  it  a  little  dash  of  virtue ;  virtue  and  vice 
are  like  life  and  death,  or  mind  and  matter  —  things  which 
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cannot  exist  without  being  qualified  by  their  opposite.  The 
most  absolute  life  contains  death,  and  the  corpse  is  still  in 
many  respects  living ;  so  also  it  has  been  said,  'If  thou,  Lord, 
wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,'  which  shows 
that  even  the  highest  ideal  we  can  conceive  will  yet  admit 
so  much  compromise  with  vice  as  shall  countenance  the 
poor  abuses  of  the  time,  if  they  are  not  too  outrageous. 
That  vice  pays  homage  to  virtue  is  notorious ;  we  call  this 
hypocrisy ;  there  should  be  a  word  found  for  the  homage 
which  virtue  not  unfrequently  pays,  or  at  any  rate  would 
be  wise  in  paying,  to  vice." 2 

Good  versus  bad.  It  is  generally  averred  that  no  beha- 
vior is  wholly  bad.  Here  Lincoln  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
one  of  his  self -projections :  "The  true  rule,  in  determin- 
ing to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is  not  whether  it  have 
any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil  than  of 
good."  Values  are  only  relative.  "Nothing  is  in  itself 
honorable  or  shameful,  just  or  unjust,  agreeable  or  pain- 
ful, good  or  bad.  It  is  opinion  which  gives  things  quali- 
ties, as  salt  savors  meats." 3  The  opinion  itself  varies  with 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  persons  involved.  "A  certain 
quality  in  human  nature  is  deemed  to  be  less  abundant 
than  it  ought  to  be,  therefore  we  place  a  value  upon  it, 
and  following  this  valuation  try  to  encourage  it  or  culti- 
vate it.  As  a  result  of  this  evaluation  we  call  it  a  virtue, 
but  the  same  thing  might,  like  the  flower,  become  over- 
abundant in  which  case  we  should  place  a  negative  value 
upon  it  or  call  it  a  vice  and  try  to  repress  it."4  There 
are  times  and  occasions  calling  for  extremes  of  leniency 
and  extremes  of  severity. 

A  handicap  is  an  either  excessive  or  a  deficient  quan- 
tity of  a  quality.  In  the  proper  amount,  human  qualities 
are  useful  and  necessary ;  in  undue  amount  they  are  dan- 
gerous.   So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  we  may  identify 
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wilful,  impulsive  larceny  with  impulsive  and  indeliberate 
withdrawal  of  one's  hand  from  a  hot  stove.  So  too  may 
we  identify  anger  with  righteous  indignation  or  moral 
warmth,  blind  jealousy  with  commendable  emulation, 
anxiety  with  prevision,  cowardice  with  discretion,  fool- 
hardiness  with  courage  and  so  on  and  on  until  one  ex- 
hausts the  entire  behavior  series.  It  is  by  quantity  or 
degree  that  we  distinguish  one  bit  of  behavior  from  its 
counterpart. 

Just  when  a  virtue  becomes  a  vice  is  often  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  say.  A  city,  a  state,  a  nation  are 
in  an  uproar  over  a  terrible  crime.  Anger,  righteous 
anger,  stirs  in  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen.  For  the 
time  being,  capital  punishment  becomes  a  goal  of  all  but 
the  most  contemplative  citizens.  When  one's  mother  or 
sister  is  suffering,  one's  nature  is  still  a  little  too  raw  to 
react  to  such  a  stimulus  with  passive  resistance. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  bad  in  the  world  is 
better  organized  than  is  the  good.  Whether  the  bad 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  mobilization  is  a  problemat- 
ical matter  and  certainly  not  one  that  should  paralyze 
efforts  in  making  the  most  of  the  good. 

Johnnie  is  learning  to  wield  his  "power  of  the  person" 
and  is  deliberately  annoying  his  classmates  or  teacher. 
When  he  realizes  what  an  uproar  he  has  created,  he  runs 
away  either  literally  or  figuratively  in  tears.  What  fool- 
hardiness  or  misplaced  courage  would  force  him  to  hold 
the  weak  stand  he  had  to  begin  with  ?  Bluffing  is  a  bio- 
logical necessity.  How  far  should  one  back  up  his 
bluff  ?  It  is  natural  to  mislead  a  person  in  life  as  it  is  in 
a  game  of  tennis.  When  do  such  pretensions  become 
matters  of  disease  ? 

No  one  is  entirely  well ;  each  person  suffers  his  phys- 
ical shortcomings.     Then,  just  when  is  a  person  sick  ? 
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When  one  looks  at  life  in  this  way  and  sees  the  whole 
picture,  when  one  adequately  appreciates  that  there  is 
more  to  good  diagnosis  than  the  ability  to  isolate  some 
fraction  of  behavior  and  concentrate  upon  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else,  then  surely  the  true  complexity  of 
human  relationships  is  brought  out.  When  one  appre- 
ciates that  he  has  to  deal  with  matters  that  are  not  pigeon- 
holed, labeled  for  all  time  and  place  and  cut-and-dried, 
he  is  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  entertain  the  fellow 
thought  that  living  is  conflict  and  compromise,  that  liv- 
ing is  complex  enough  to  require  a  certain  amount  of 
training  for  it.  Many  people  have  been  convinced  that 
wholesome  living  requires  of  them  that  they  keep  rather 
strict  training  rules.  Little  wonder  that  people's  life 
problems  are  accentuated  by  irregular  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  elimination,  poor  oral  hygiene  and  eye  strain  as 
well  as  by  such  a  major  consideration  as  the  habit  of 
being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Common  sense  tells  us  not  to  change  ourselves  in  our 
situations  other  than  for  the  better.  Yet  how  often  do 
we  impulsively  conclude  that  any  change  would  be  for 
the  better !  So  many  people  see  too  clearly  what  they 
are  escaping  from  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not  see 
at  all  what  they  are  escaping  to !  Conflicting  proverbs 
familiar  to  us  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  what  is 
good  for  one  at  a  certain  time  under  certain  conditions 
may  not  be  good  for  that  one  under  other  circumstances. 

Each  person  has  a  set  of  unique  relationships  for  each 
and  every  other  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  person  reacts  to  others,  but  also  because  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  is  reacted  to  by  others.  It  is 
as  though  his  personality  surface  consisted  of  innumer- 
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able  facets  of  individual  design,  any  one  of  which  he  can 
direct  towards  any  given  person.  By  means  of  these 
facets  he  articulates  with  his  world. 

In  order  to  produce  a  desirable  leveling  of  the  person- 
ality so  that  it  may  articulate  with  the  world  to  greater 
advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  find  in  exactly  what  proper- 
ties the  individual  is  poor  and  rich.  Knowing  these 
properties  one  can  be  sensibly  guided  in  the  attempted 
modification  of  the  person.  To  one  child  it  is  desirable 
to  say  "Mix  more"  ;  to  another  child  it  is  desirable  to  say 
"Settle  down,  stay  at  home  more."  To  one  child  it  is 
well  to  say  "Stop  crying" ;  to  another  child  it  is  well  to 
invite  a  show  of  penitence,  and  so  on.  ".  ,.  .  quiet  to 
quick  bosoms  is  a  hell"5  furnishes  a  text  that  may  bear 
elaboration  for  the  understanding  of  many  a  child. 

Only  a  few  great  principles  of  living  can  be  univer- 
sally applied  in  a  world  where  the  same  pabulum  is  food, 
medicine,  and  poison.  Furthermore,  a  perfect  moral 
code  cannot  be  forthcoming  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
our  present  state  of  ignorance  regarding  what  we  really 
want,  let  alone  the  ways  of  obtaining  what  we  momen- 
tarily think  we  want. 

Systematic  principles  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  can  neither  be  derived  from,  nor  are  they  applicable 
to,  the  organism  that  not  only  is  not  sure  of  where  it  is 
going  but  also  is  not  even  sure  of  where  it  wants  to  go. 
Our  chief  lack  continues  to  be  knowledge ;  our  chief 
remedy  education.  The  transient,  uncertain,  volatile, 
fluctuating  qualities  of  life  will  always  challenge  the 
very  best  in  man. 

There  follow  the  beginnings  of  a  platform  of  guidance 
and  reconstruction  which  is  basic  to  all  mental  hygiene 
problems : 
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"Primarily  we  call  something  'good'  when  we  desire  it, 
and  'bad'  when  we  have  an  aversion  from  it.  But  our  use 
of  words  is  more  constant  than  our  desires,  and  therefore 
we  shall  continue  to  call  a  thing  good  even  at  moments 
when  we  are  not  actually  desiring  it,  just  as  we  always  call 
grass  green  though  it  sometimes  looks  yellow.  .  .  Moreover 
the  use  of  words  is  social,  and  therefore  we  learn  only  to 
call  a  thing  good,  except  in  rare  circumstances,  if  most  of 
the  people  we  associate  with  are  also  willing  to  call  it  good. 
Thus  'good'  comes  to  apply  to  things  desired  by  the  whole 
of  a  social  group.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  can 
be  more  good  in  a  world  where  the  desires  of  different 
individuals  harmonise  than  in  one  where  they  conflict. 
The  supreme  moral  rule  should,  therefore,  be :  Act  so  as  to 
produce  harmonious  rather  than  discordant  desires.  This 
rule  will  apply  wherever  a  man's  influence  extends ;  within 
himself,  in  his  family,  his  city,  his  country,  even  the  world 
as  a  whole,  if  he  is  able  to  influence  it. 

"There  will  be  two  main  methods  to  this  end :  first,  to 
produce  social  institutions  under  which  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  or  groups  conflict  as  little  as  possible ; 
second,  to  educate  individuals  in  such  a  way  that  their  de- 
sires can  be  harmonised  with  each  other  and  with  the  desires 
of  their  neighbours.  As  to  the  first  method,  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing further,  since  the  questions  that  arise  belong  to  politics 
and  economics.  As  to  the  second,  the  important  period 
is  the  formative  period  of  childhood,  during  which  there 
should  be  health,  happiness,  freedom,  and  a  gradual  growth 
of  self-discipline  through  opportunities  for  difficult  achieve- 
ment of  a  sort  which  is  useful  and  yet  satisfies  the  impulse 
towards  mastery  of  the  environment.  The  desire  for 
power,  which  is  present  in  most  people  and  strongest  in 
the  most  vigorous,  should  be  directed  towards  power  over 
things  rather  than  over  people. 

"It  is  clear  that,  if  harmonious  desires  are  what  we  should 
seek,  love  is  better  than  hate,  since,  when  two  people  love 
each  other,  both  can  be  satisfied,  whereas  when  thev  hate 
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each  other  one  at  most  can  achieve  the  object  of  his  desire. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  desire  for  knowledge  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, since  the  knowledge  that  a  man  acquires  is  not 
obtained  by  taking  it  away  from  some  one  else ;  but  a  de- 
sire for  (say)  large  landed  estates  can  only  be  satisfied  in  a 
small  minority.  Desire  for  power  over  other  people  is  a 
potent  source  of  conflict,  and  is  therefore  to  be  discour- 
aged ;  a  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others  is  one  of  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  developed  by  the  right  kind  of  education. 
The  impulse  towards  personal  achievement  ought  to  go 
into  such  things  as  artistic  creation  or  scientific  discovery 
or  to  the  promotion  of  useful  institutions  —  in  a  word,  into 
activities  that  are  creative  rather  than  possessive.  Knowl- 
edge, which  may  do  positive  harm  where  men's  desires 
conflict  (for  example,  by  showing  how  to  make  war  more 
deadly),  will  have  only  good  results  in  a  world  where  men's 
desires  harmonise,  since  it  tends  to  show  how  their  common 
desires  are  to  be  realised. 

"The  conclusion  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase : 
The  good  life  is  one  inspired  by  love  and  guided  by  knowl- 
edge" 6 

The  author  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  challenge  the 
expression  of  the  conclusion.  The  power  and  force  of 
knowledge  and  love  cannot  be  denied.  However,  the 
good  life  may  be  inspired  by  knowledge  and  guided  by 
love. 

Competition  and  co-operation.  Along  with  the  biolog- 
ical evidences  of  the  "survival  of  the  fit"  and  "the  devil 
take  the  hindmost"  are  those  on  all  sides  which  point  to 
a  basic  friendliness  in  the  world.  To  the  extent  that  a 
man  settles  into  a  routine  way  of  living  he  tends  to 
partake  more  of  this  human  syntony,  to  enjoy  this 
friendliness.  To  the  extent  that  he  perseveres  in  forging 
ahead,  in  his  strides  past  others  he  crosses  many  proving 
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and  testing  grounds.  ''Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays 
to  the  public  for  being  eminent."  7  His  advances  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  others  and  he  is  made  to  feel  it. 
However,  the  basic  process  of  identification  insures  for 
him  the  protective  advantages  of  his  group.  It  is  the 
equally  basic  process  of  self-projection  which  makes  him 
a  target  for  his  group.  E.  W.  Howe  recorded  this 
inconsistency :  "There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  that  people 
are  willing  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  People 
are  willing  to  help  a  man  who  can't  help  himself,  but 
as  soon  as  a  man  is  able  to  help  himself,  and  does  it,  they 
join  in  making  his  life  as  uncomfortable  as  possible." 
The  co-operative  attitude  is  a  group  attitude  and  has  the 
group  sanction ;  but  the  competitive  attitude  is  a  selfish 
one  and  is  indulged  in  at  the  individual's  own  risk. 
Addison  matured  and  learned :  "There  is  no  defense 
against  reproach  except  obscurity."  Identification  is  an 
insurance  ;  projection  is  a  risk. 

Making  an  attempt  the  basis  of  achievement.  In  trying 
to  understand  our  actions  and  those  of  others  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  can  be  no  force  applied  unless  there 
is  an  opposing  inertia  or  mass.  The  mind  of  man  is  such 
that  his  power  to  achieve  is  reinforced  by  past  achieve- 
ments. 

"The  successful  activities  of  the  organism,  those  within 
which  environmental  assistance  is  incorporated,  react  upon 
the  environment  to  bring  about  modifications  favorable  to 
their  own  future.  The  human  being  has  upon  his  hands 
the  problem  of  responding  to  what  is  going  on  around  him 
so  that  these  changes  will  take  one  turn  rather  than  another, 
namely,  that  required  by  its  own  further  functioning. 
While  backed  in  part  by  the  environment,  its  life  is  any- 
thing   but    a    peaceful    exhalation    of    environment.     It    is 
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obliged  to  struggle  —  that  is  to  say,  to  employ  the  direct 
support  given  by  the  environment  in  order  indirectly  to 
effect  changes  that  would  not  otherwise  occur.  In  this 
sense,  life  goes  on  by  means  of  controlling  the  environment. 
Its  activities  must  change  the  changes  going  on  around  it ; 
they  must  neutralize  hostile  occurrences ;  they  must  trans- 
form neutral  events  into  co-operative  factors  or  into  an 
efflorescence  of  new  features."  8 

Again  we  may  embrace  the  fact  that  from  conflict 
comes  growth.  One  cannot  grow  strong  without  over- 
coming resistances.  "Our  antagonist  is  our  helper."9 
A  wise  father  once  expressed  the  hope  that  his  son  might 
go  through  life  always  being  tried  and  tested  just  within 
the  limits  of  his  endurance.  The  significant  thing  is  not 
to  avoid  mistakes  but  to  try  in  the  face  of  possible  mis- 
takes. There  are  many  factors  that  influence  achieve- 
ment but  none  of  them  is  more  important  than  making 
an  attempt.  Attempt  without  difficulty,  without  con- 
flict being  present,  is  usually  not  worth  talking  about. 
Having  proved  himself  in  lesser  things,  the  individual 
may  be  entrusted  with  greater  things. 

Correlation  versus  compensation.  All  human  beings  are 
basically  alike ;  all  human  beings  have  the  same  sets  of 
muscles  and  glands ;  all  people  have  similar  mechanisms 
for  self-expression.  Throughout  all  nature  in  these  re- 
spects the  rule  is  one  of  correlation  of  abilities  or  dis- 
abilities. Thus,  in  the  individual  there  is  a  definite 
tendency  toward  high  correlations,  be  they  assets  or 
liabilities.  Again  this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  "to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given."  In  no  person  does  perfect 
correlation  exist.  There  are  deviations  in  all  people. 
All  persons  compensate  in  one  way  or  another  for  their 
deviations.     In  nature,  deviations  occur  just  as  they  do 
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in  the  individual.  Thus  anomalies  of  development  such 
as  an  extra  finger,  foreshortened  development  of  an  ex- 
tremity, defective  intelligence,  are  deviations.  Nature's 
compensations  for  such  differences  are  not  of  an  ex- 
travagant kind. 

The  rule  in  nature  is  correlation  rather  than  com- 
pensation. Many  maladjusted  persons  it  would  appear 
are  breaking  nature's  express  rule  in  placing  inordinate 
stress  upon  compensation.  Individuals  run  into  difficul- 
ties in  life  because  of  handicaps  and  weaknesses  in  their 
natures.  Too  commonly  they  add  to  their  own  short- 
comings by  developing  inferior  compensations  —  of  ten 
unskillful,  unsuccessful  subterfuges.  Many  a  child's 
lying,  stealing,  bullying,  and  destructiveness  are  traceable 
to  inferior  types  of  compensation  reactions.  Many  a 
child's  aggressiveness  in  the  classroom  rather  than  on  the 
playground,  and  vice  versa,  is  traceable  to  compensation. 

A  great  problem  confronting  the  mental  hygienist 
concerns  the  directing  of  the  person's  leisure  time  activi- 
ties. He  tries  to  direct  the  person's  surplus  energy  so 
that  it  will  not  drift  into  the  formation  of  meaningless 
and  often  disabling  mannerisms  or  "neuropathic"  habits 
(nervous  coughing,  vomiting,  hiccups,  thumb-sucking, 
stuttering,  blinking,  facial  twitching,  excessive  blushing 
and  perspiring,  temper  displays  and  many  others) .  The 
main  fault  with  seemingly  harmless,  though  admittedly 
neuropathic  habits  is  that  such  habits  squander  energy 
which  otherwise  might  be  directed  along  worth-while 
creative  channels.  Neuropathic  conduct  is  ugly,  useless 
conduct. 

Significance  of  the  beautiful  in  daily  life.  There  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  individuals  today  to  neglect  culti- 
vating or  encouraging  their  conscious  appreciation  of 
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beauty.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  always  a  simple,  easy 
matter.  Like  most  goals  which  yield  optimal  pleasure, 
the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  may 
be  difficult  of  attainment.  People  who  want  beauty  to 
be  more  accessible  than  it  is  need  changing  within. 

Instead  of  leaving  art  as  a  social  ritual  or  something 
to  be  "sponsored"  by  a  small  group  of  privileged  women 
or  as  a  highly  standardized  embellishment  of  the  home, 
much  could  be  accomplished  for  human  progress  through 
the  expression  of  the  spontaneous  artistic  life  common 
to  us  all.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  for  most  of  us,  art 
is  more  a  thing  of  passive  knowledge  than  of  creative 
enjoyment.  For  example,  we  can  respond  adequately 
and  conventionally  to  a  concerto  (provided,  of  course, 
we  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  program  first).  But 
how  often  we  are  blind  to  the  embodiment  of  beauty 
depicted  everywhere  in  our  daily  life.  Beauty,  health, 
wholesomeness  are  essentially  synonymous  terms.  Bal- 
ance, harmony,  proportion,  without  which,  as  Francis 
Bacon  has  said  "there  is  no  excellent  beauty,"  are  known 
values  for  cultivation  wherever  good  taste  abounds. 
Much  of  the  philosophy  of  a  person  is  reflected  in  his 
artistic  interests.  The  person's  preference  for  regularity 
or  for  irregularity,  for  the  symbolic  or  for  the  natural, 
for  the  old  or  for  the  new,  is  reflected  in  his  beauty 
ideals.  With  these  sure  strokes  Emerson  painted  his 
ideal  beauty :  "...  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a 
beautiful  form ;  it  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues 
and  pictures ;  it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 

Appreciation  of  art,  be  it  natural  or  symbolic  art,  in- 
volves the  identification  of  the  person  with  the  art  object, 
and  the  degree  of  appreciation  varies  directly  with  the 
richness  of  that  identification.  We  lose  (and  find)  our- 
selves completely  in  those  works  of  art  which  speak  to 
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us  just  as  our  own  constitutions  speak  to  us.  Those 
paintings,  plays,  books  which  gather  up  for  us  in  one 
compact,  vital  unity  the  broad  sweep  of  our  biological, 
racial,  familial  and  constitutional  history  are  those  which 
drain  life  itself  from  us  and  leave  us  abashed  and  awed. 
The  deep  stirrings  in  the  person  evoked  by  the  art  object 
offer  evidence  that  phylogenetic  and  ontogenetic  per- 
sonal stores  are  being  reached.  As  the  art  object  is 
adequately  interpreted  and  evaluated,  these  treasures  are 
not  only  reached,  but  tapped.  Furthermore,  art  is  ef- 
fective only  to  the  extent  that  it  introduces  the  different 
parts  of  ourselves  to  each  other,  parts  which  are  or- 
dinarily kept  separated  except  in  our  dreams,  or  perhaps 
in  mental  illness,  but  are  now  brought  forth  from  us  in 
new  combinations,  newly  integrated  elements  of  our- 
selves. 

Art  is  more  than  a  bi-product  of  life.  It  is  more  than 
merely  the  outcome  of  the  sublimation  of  instinctive 
drives.  Art  has  educational  value ;  it  helps  us  to  grow ; 
it  helps  us  to  overcome  our  blind  spots  and  resistances. 
It  is  the  socially  acceptable  expression  of  both  the  evil 
and  the  good  of  the  ages.  Art  reveals  virtue  paying  its 
tribute  to  vice  as  well  as  vice  paying  its  tribute  to  virtue. 
Art  is  the  reflection  of  the  wisdom  of  the  organs.  In 
brief,  it  is  the  projection  from  the  person  back  into  the 
environment  of  those  elements  and  forces  which  for  mil- 
lions of  years  had  been  introjected  from  the  environment 
for  the  structuralization  of  the  person.  The  perfection 
of  art  is  only  attained  by  those  creations,  the  personal 
evaluation  (interpretation)  of  which  involves  the  "whole 
man,  the  whole  man,  smoothly  co-ordinated  and  har- 
moniously organized. 

Harmony  within  the  individual  is  a  main  end  of  edu- 
cation.    We  choose  as  the  first  and  greatest  human  value 
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the  harmonizing  of  the  personality.  The  individual  who 
is  "in  tune"  is  the  individual  whose  personality  energies 
are  synergetic.  They  team,  they  cooperate.  His  per- 
sonality strikes  many  different  notes  but  when  struck  in 
unison  all  of  the  notes  tend  to  chord.  Harmony  itself 
implies  a  full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  discord, 
of  conflict.  Harmony  implies  wholesomeness,  whole- 
ness, not  just  any  kind  of  wholeness,  but  rather,  a  whole- 
ness maintained  by  a  common  tone  probably  best 
summed  up  in  the  expression  "love."  Love  is  the  or- 
ganizer, the  great  promoter.  Love  is  both  motivation 
and  goal.     Love  leads,  directs,  teaches,  harmonizes. 

II.     HAPPINESS 

Human  relationships  seldom  clear-cut  and  rigid.  Hap- 
piness is  the  great  human  goal.  Happiness  is  the  chief 
human  value  in  this  great  world  of  motion  and  change. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  ebb  and  flow  about  us  let  us  not 
be  blinded  to  the  basic  value  of  human  happiness,  of  the 
pleasant  as  opposed  to  the  unpleasant,  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  as  opposed  to  displeasure  and  discomfort. 

"Pleasure,  after  all,  is  a  safer  guide  than  either  right  or 
duty.  For  hard  as  it  is  to  know  what  gives  us  pleasure, 
right  and  duty  are  often  still  harder  to  distinguish  and, 
if  we  go  wrong  with  them,  will  lead  us  into  just  as  sorry  a 
plight  as  a  mistaken  opinion  concerning  pleasure.  When 
men  burn  their  fingers  through  following  after  pleasure 
they  find  out  their  mistake  and  get  to  see  where  they  have 
gone  wrong  more  easily  than  when  they  have  burnt  them 
through  following  after  a  fancied  duty,  or  a  fancied  idea 
concerning  right  virtue.  The  devil,  in  fact,  when  he 
dresses  himself  in  angel's  clothes,  can  only  be  detected  by 
experts  of  exceptional  skill,  and  so  often  does  he  adopt  this 
disguise  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  be  seen  talking  to  an  angel 
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at  all,  and  prudent  people  will  follow  after  pleasure  as  a 
more  homely  but  more  respectable  and  on  the  whole  much 
more  trustworthy  guide." 10 

Now  we  must  realize  that  happiness,  itself,  does  not 
consist  of  any  single  set  of  circumstances. 

Constant  change  is  occurring  everywhere.  By  con- 
stant change  is  meant  that  any  two  or  more  interacting 
individuals  (implying  their  respective  situations  as  well) 
are  variables.  While  the  interaction  of  two  individuals 
involves  a  perpetual  change  and  variation,  often  quite 
subtle  in  nature,  we  need  not  feel  that  this  phenomenon 
is  so  complex  that  we  cannot  appraise  it,  much  less 
control  it.  Such  would  imply  an  utter  helplessness  to 
deal  with  problems  of  human  adjustments.  The  really 
important  factors,  however,  are  there  to  be  seen,  under- 
stood, and  dealt  with.  The  reader  should  be  cautioned 
that  often  the  key  to  the  relationships  between  two 
individuals  is  not  placed  in  our  hand  by  luck  or  chance. 
That  solution  sometimes  passes  unnoticed  amidst  a  bar- 
rage of  circumstance  which  patiently  must  be  withstood. 
Underneath  the  apparent  circumstances,  as  it  were,  the 
vital  facts  will  be  found.  Thus,  for  example,  the  re- 
lationship between  a  certain  mother  and  her  daughter 
was,  on  the  surface,  just  an  ordinary  affair  but  the 
daughter  was  in  her  teens  and  was  not  developing  a  well- 
leveled  personality.  By  patient  delving  the  key  to  a 
serious  maladjustment  was  found. 

The  situation  was  this  :  The  daughter,  Ruth,  was  very 
much  enamored  of  her  older  sister's  new  beau.  Part 
of  this  interest  was  actuated  by  her  reluctance  to  have 
the  young  man  cheat  her  of  her  sister's  company ;  part 
of  it  was  actuated  by  the  fact  that  the  young  man  had 
acted  kindly  toward  her.  While  the  older  sister  was  away, 
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this  voung  man  took  Ruth  places  and  told  her  some  of 
the  nice  things  much  as  he  had  told  them  to  her  older 
sister.  Ruth  began  to  sutler  from  mixed  feelings  of 
wanting  to  have  the  voiing  man  for  her  beau,  of  being 
willing  to  keep  herself  out  of  the  picture  and  leave 
her  sister  and  the  voung  man  together.  Ruth's  sleep 
became  impaired.  She  became  less  erticient  in  school. 
Her  usuallv  good  disposition  changed  and  she  became 
irritable.  Over  a  period  of  several  months  she  nursed 
grudges,  concealed  her  intentions,  remained  undecided 
what  to  do  about  it  all.  and  was  generallv  quite  be- 
wildered as  to  just  what  were  her  real  motives. 

To  quiet  her  nerves  she  began  to  take  medicine  which 
onlv  served  further  to  becloud  issues.  She  began  to 
have  gloomv  spells  and  in  her  unguided  thinking  nnallv 
reached  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  It  was  onlv  after 
two  months  of  hospital  care  that  she  again  took  hold  of 
realities,  resumed  interest  in  her  school  work,  and  be- 
came capable  of  speaking  to  her  mother  about  the  now 
"trivial  matters"  which  earlier  greatlv  concerned  her  and 
impressed  her  as  being  entirelv  unmentionable  as  far  as 
her  parents  were  concerned.  How  impossible  it  was 
for  Ruth's  mother  to  see  the  facts  behind  appearances  at 
the  time  that  Ruth  was  alreadv  becoming  ill !  As  we 
read  these  words,  in  how  manv  homes  are  mothers 
similarly  unable  to  see  facts  behind  appearances  ! 

To  be  balked  bv  such  seeminglv  insuperable  barriers 
as  those  of  changing  circumstances  and  unapparent  facts, 
is  to  admit  complete  submission  to  circumstance.  The 
attitude  of  science  is  one  of  determinism  and  not  one  of 
fatalism.  In  most  human  relationships  the  factors  of  im- 
portance stand  out  —  and  often  in  a  glaring  way.  Let  us 
recognize  what  we  can  do  and  do  it.  Let  us  not  sit 
and  mourn  about  what  we  cannot  do. 
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Values  of  greatest  human  meaning.  What  really  counts 
in  life  ?  What  is  worth  working  for,  worth  losing  sleep 
over?  If  the  family  life  gives  us  our  life  patterns,  or 
shapes  our  life  values,  let  us  turn  to  the  family  for  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Even  in  the  family  circle  which 
is  very  much  a  closed  circle,  a  unit,  we  find  ourselves 
studying  different  individuals.  To  study  the  attitudes 
between  and  among  various  members  of  the  family  circle 
the  investigator  must  enrich  himself  with  the  forceful 
elementary  facts  of  life,  the  ones  after  which  all  others 
are  patterned.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  mi- 
correlated  offerings  of  philosophy,  biology,  sociology, 
medicine,  psychology ;  in  a  word,  with  all  knowledge 
that  concerns  man.  However,  the  reader  must  not  be 
frightened  away,  nor  depressed  by  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  scientific  study  of  his  problem.  In  his  study 
of  the  person  he  must  take  all  sorts  of  things  into  con- 
sideration but  must  be  guided  by  a  list  of  major  concepts. 
Foremost  among  such  concepts  are  the  will  to  live 
(with  its  attending  love  of  expression  generally),  the 
rivalry  of  interests,  the  seeking  for  power,  the  loving  to 
be  loved,  the  seeking  to  understand  and  to  be  understood. 
In  brief,  he  must  know  about  those  human  forces  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  the  person  at  any  time 
may  regard  as  happiness,  his  "place  in  the  sun."  If  these 
fundamental  demands  are  being  served,  then  the  main 
foundations  of  a  good  life  are  well  laid.  The  means  man 
may  choose  for  achieving  felicity  have  been  discussed 
pithily  as  follows  :  "It  depends  on  how  much  real  gratifi- 
cation he  is  likely  to  obtain  in  the  external  world,  and 
how  far  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  finally,  too,  on  the  belief  he  has  in  himself 
of  his  power  to  alter  it  in  accordance  with  his  wishes."  u 
How  the  fundamental  worth  of  the  dichotomy  of  self 
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and  group  comes  back  to  us !  Wisdom  recognizes  that 
life  is  motion.  Total  perspective  gives  us  wholesome 
(reasonable,  natural)  orientation  amidst  this  motion,  this 
constant  flux. 

The  times  that  try  men's  souls  are  always  with  us,  but 
after  all  it  is  the  rapids  which  lend  life  and  beauty  to  the 
long  slow  reaches  of  the  river ;  conversely,  it  is  the  long 
slow  reaches  of  the  river  which  subdue  the  raw  turbu- 
lence of  the  rapids.  In  our  perception  of  persons  as  indi- 
viduals we  must  recognize  that  certain  constitutions 
express  inner  needs  that  demand  from  life  what  other 
persons  might  consider  a  hectic  existence. 

Happiness  cannot  be  described  as  any  single  physi- 
ological state.  Happiness  is  a  frame  of  mind  that  may 
be  related  to  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Thus  we 
even  speak  of  a  certain  type  of  person  all  too  frequently 
encountered  by  the  mental  hygienist  as  the  "happy 
worrier."  Where  there  exists  a  languorous  lassitude, 
anything  in  the  environment  that  thrills  the  person  may 
produce  happiness.  Where  there  is  continued  excite- 
ment anything  in  the  environment  that  tranquilizes  the 
person  may  produce  happiness.  Some  persons  thrive 
upon  the  silver  wit,  the  mellow  wisdom,  and  the  robust 
laughter  of  the  immortals ;  others  find  their  bliss  in 
greater  quietude. 

The  important  facts  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  all  con- 
stitutions differ  in  varying  degrees,  that  each  constitution 
has  different  aspects  within  itself,  and  that  each  constitu- 
tion strives  momentarily  for  the  expression  of  its 
immediate  inner  needs.  Kant's  orderly  constitution 
expressed  this  belief :  "The  greatest  concern  of  man  is 
to  know  how  he  can  best  fulfill  his  place  in  creation, 
and  to  understand  what  he  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  man." 
We  have  too  the  mandate  of  Pindar :   "Become,  what 
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thou  art !"— only  another  way  of  saying,  "Develop  your 
personality !  Complete  yourself ! "  It  is  alleged  that 
"Wise  men  let  the  boy  find  as  if  by  accident,  what  is 
suitable  for  him." 12  In  such  a  program  there  is  a  notice- 
able lack  of  anxiety  and  a  commendable  submissiveness 
to  natural  forces. 

"Greatest  good"  a  variable.  The  greatest  good  for  an 
individual  varies  not  only  in  relation  to  where  he  is  but 
also  in  relation  to  what  time  it  is.  "The  only  test  for 
goodness  is  that  good  persons  on  reflection  approve  and 
choose  it  —  just  as  the  test  for  good  persons  is  that  they 
choose  and  do  the  good." 13  An  idea  commonly  ex- 
pressed is  that  the  really  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving. 

Attitudes  of  well-being,  satisfying  animal  spirits  can- 
not well  be  classified  or  isolated  for  study.  How  true 
this  is  in  the  case  of  complex  human  personalities,  some 
of  whom  derive  their  most  pleasurable  forms  of  happi- 
ness actually  form  being  hurt,  while  others  swing  to  the 
opposite  arc  of  the  pendulum  to  enjoy  most  hurting  their 
fellows. 

Oh  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim ! 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content !  whate'er  thy  name  : 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die.14 

What  makes  a  person  happy  at  one  time  may  sadden  him 
at  another.  Furthermore,  unfortunately  (particularly  if 
avoidable)  too  often  a  person's  happiness  is  attained  at 
the  cost  of  happiness  to  another.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  which  confronts  the  social  sciences  is 
that  of  better  understanding  conditions  which  make  it 
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possible  for  one  individual  to  profit  in  terms  of  happiness 
from  another  individual's  loss  of  happiness. 

It  becomes  apparent  then  that  it  is  impossible  to 
evaluate  everything  in  standardized  terms  so  far  as 
"happiness"  is  concerned.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  most 
things  according  to  a  standardized  measuring  rod  without 
falling  back  upon  the  most  basic  of  units  —  the  meaning 
for  life,  the  survival  or  biological  value  that  each  thing 
has  for  the  given  person.  Here  Thoreau's  straight  think- 
ing shows  its  biological  core :  "The  cost  of  a  thing  is 
the  amount  of  what  I  will  call  life  which  is  required 
to  be  exchanged  for  it,  immediately  or  in  the  long  run." 
A  man  has  the  best  of  all  rights  to  be  jealous  of  his 
time ;  jealous  of  the  amount  of  his  life  he  is  willing  to 
spend  for  what  is  satisfying. 

Worth  of  good  humor.  The  humor  of  the  person  is  the 
best  single  criterion  of  the  degree  to  which  he  is  achieving 
wholesome  happiness.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
education  can  help  achieve  is  the  keeping  alive  of  the 
ability  to  laugh.  The  sense  of  humor  is  to  a  great  degree 
a  constitutional  factor  but  it  can  be  furthered  by  in- 
creased understanding.  The  possibilities  for  humor 
multiply  with  the  acquisition  of  richer  associations.  To 
the  extent  that  the  sense  of  humor  is  a  constitutional 
factor  it  is  tied  up  with  such  considerations  as  good 
physical  hygiene,  constant  attention  to  the  habits  of  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,  elimination,  exercise,  and  relaxation. 
Good  humor  is  a  frame  of  mind,  a  healthy,  wholesome, 
vibrant  way  of  seeing  things.  It  is  not  necessarily 
separable  from  the  consideration  of  serious,  weighty,  re- 
sponsible life  problems.  If  we  took  nature  no  more 
seriously  than  she  takes  us ;  if  we  took  our  fellow  men 
no  more  seriously  than  they  take  us,  in  numbers  of  in- 
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stances  our  lives  would  be  simplified  and  lightened. 
There's  nothing  undesirably  "nervous"  in  such  an  atti- 
tude. The  good-humored  approach  to  life  is  the  best 
all-round  approach  that  man  has.  To  be  wholesomely 
happy  is  an  active,  progressive,  alert,  and  efficient  per- 
sonality attitude. 

Encouragement  and  cheer  are  indispensable  to  medical 
practice.  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 15 
A  happy  distractibility  has  been  referred  to  earlier  as  a 
desirable  safety  mechanism  for  avoiding  dangerous  over- 
concentration  upon  life's  problems.  "Humanity  takes 
itself  too  seriously ;  it  is  the  world's  original  sin.  If  the 
caveman  had  known  how  to  laugh,  History  would  have 
been  different."16  He  who  can  summon  a  smile  or  a 
laugh  to  help  him  has  able  assistance.  How  often  some 
people  "laugh  off"  problems  which  drive  other  people 
crazy !  Just  as  there  is  a  time  for  seriousness,  so  should 
there  be  a  time  for  levity.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
reached  deep  into  a  wholesome  constitution  for  this 
observation :  "A  man  without  mirth  is  like  a  wagon 
without  springs,  in  which  one  is  caused  disagreeably  to 
jolt  by  every  pebble  over  which  it  runs."  Doctors  who 
can  keep  their  patients  in  good  humor  have  added  an 
expert  touch  to  their  science.  The  ability  to  summon 
good  humor  to  one's  aid  is  the  sign  of  well-being. 

Children  possess  a  healthful  measure  of  happiness. 
"Youth  smiles  without  any  reason.  It  is  one  of  its 
chiefest  charms,"17  and  we  may  add,  one  of  its  chiefest 
powers.  The  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far;  it  rings  far  into 
the  individual's  own  personality  and  far  out  towards  his 
fellow  men.  We  must  be  reminding  ourselves  that  as 
human  beings  we  can  not  only  laugh  because  we  are 
happy  but  also  —  and  what  is  more  valuable  to  the  person 
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who  has  learned  the  importance  of  self-control  —  we  can 
be  happy  because  we  laugh.  We  must  avoid  the  danger 
accompanying  such  knowledge  and  be  moderate  in  our 
laughing.  One  cannot  rely  upon  laughter  alone  in  a 
world  where  a  laugh  may  be  enjoyed  only  at  a  very 
great  price.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  mental  hygiene 
is  to  see  to  it  that  as  the  child  grows  up  he  does  not 
forget  how  and  when  to  smile  and  laugh.  It  is  often 
just  as  true  that  patients  are  in  the  hospital  because  they 
do  not  laugh  as  that  they  do  not  laugh  because  they  are 
in  the  hospital. 

Good  cheer  has  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  person. 
Laughter  is  good  physical  as  well  as  mental  hygiene.  It 
exercises  muscles  of  the  body  in  a  worth-while  way, 
altering  the  body  tone  in  an  invigorating  fashion.  "Im- 
personal contemplation  —  that  is  the  secret  of  laughter. 
Mirth  is  as  old  as  the  first  mind  that  detached  itself  — 
even  for  a  single  hour  —  from  the  service  of  emotions  and 
the  lower  nature  generally.  The  first  man  who  said, 
'I  will  retire  from  the  combat  a  little  while  to  yonder 
hill  to  watch  the  fray,'  was  the  first  man  who  laughed 
with  his  brain." 18  Our  sense  of  humor,  paradoxically 
enough,  constitutes  a  certain  strength  in  weakness.  Here 
Addison  projects  his  self :  "Laughter,  while  it  lasts, 
slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties, 
and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolution  in  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul ;  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  nature. 
But  if  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from 
it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to 
depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with  transient, 
unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life."    A  good 
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laugh  is  every  bit  as  helpful  as  a  good  cry  and  a  far  more 
sociable  act.  The  fact  is  that  laughing  and  crying  are 
intimately  related,  so  intimately  related  that  they  some- 
times occur  together.  Both  laughing  and  crying  are 
forms  of  expenditure  of  energy  that  relieve  tensions, 
change  the  body  tone  and  thus  help  the  person  to  get  a 
fresh  outlook  on  his  situation. 

Laughter  is  a  group-self  preservative. 

".  .  .  laughter  is  a  means  of  expressing  and  maintaining 
the  group  standard.  It  reminds  people  of  their  place  in  the 
social  group  and  is  an  efficient,  if  gentle,  reminder  that  they 
had  better  keep  where  they  belong.  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  to  which  the  individual  must 
attend. 

"When  a  person  laughs  at  himself,  he  is,  in  the  main, 
assuming  the  group  standard,  applying  to  himself  the  stand- 
ards which  the  group  applies  to  him.  He  assumes  in  his 
own  person  the  duties  of  policing  his  conduct. 

"Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  group  should  regard  with 
serious  concern  the  individual  who  is  lacking  in  the  faculty 
of  laughter.  He  is  largely  on  a  par  with  the  man  who  can- 
not render  military  service  to  the  group,  who  cannot  serve 
his  fellows  in  the  very  important  enterprise  of  bringing  into 
effective  use  that  group  standard  which  makes  for  unity, 
though  for  unity  at  the  price  of  uniformity.  He  may  be 
amenable  to  group  standards,  but  he  is  useless  in  the  im- 
portant task  of  holding  others  to  that  standard. 

"Laughter,  it  follows,  is  individually  as  well  as  socially 
self-preservative.  The  laughter  of  the  virtuous  man  is  not 
that  of  the  vicious,  for  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  belong 
to  different  groups  and  are  maintaining  different  standards. 
There  is  no  equality  in  which  there  is  no  equality  of  laugh- 
ter, no  democracy  in  which  there  is  no  democracy  of 
laughter,  no  shifting  of  standards  unless  there  is  a  shifting 
in  the  things  which  elicit  laughter." 19 
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Laughter  is,  then,  a  protective  mechanism,  saving  the 
soul  considerable  wear  and  tear.  The  recent  increase 
in  humorous  magazines  illustrates  this  point.  The 
present  generation  has  had  to  face  numerous  problems ; 
such  as  the  dissolution  of  social  standards,  economic  dis- 
asters, a  world  war.  Humanity  often  laughs  to  save 
itself  from  further  despair  and  madness. 

We  are  well  advised  then  to  keep  hold  of  good 
humor.  We  are  well  advised  that  the  lilt  of  a  laugh 
rings  far.  Many  a  tense  schoolroom  situation  has  been 
relieved  by  the  teacher's  sense  of  humor.  Many  a 
home  is  held  together  far  more  by  good  cheer  than 
many  parents  appreciate.  The  individual's  own  body 
integration  is  furthered  greatly  by  frequent  resorts  to 
good  humor  reactions.  Laughter  is  one  of  the  few 
violent  motor  responses  which  have  not  been  taken 
away  from  civilized  man.  It  is  a  mild  convulsive  re- 
action which  is  helpful  in  modifying  body  tone  and 
thus  renewing  man  for  life's  fray. 

Inner  life  in  terms  of  body  tensions.  Constitutional 
attitudes  of  happiness  and  unhappiness  toward  life  are 
expressed  in  the  individual's  organization  as  tensions. 
Tensions  in  the  body  arise  from  varying  degrees  of 
vigor  maintained  in  the  body  tissues.  Therefore,  an 
individual  must  always  have  tensions.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  degree  to  which  unaltered  tensions  be- 
come monotonous,  irksome  and  wearying.  Habitual 
body  tensions  leave  their  grooves  and  ruts  in  the  per- 
son. A  beautiful  example  of  such  grooves  is  found  in 
the  so-called  "lines  of  character"  found  on  a  person's 
face.  A  constantly  wrinkled  forehead,  steadily  nar- 
rowed eyelids,  up-curving  or  down-curving  lips  are  all 
personality  features  which  are  traceable  to  body  ten- 
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sions  maintained  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Unless 
his  tensions  are  eased  or  sufficiently  varied  they  exist 
in  the  person  in  the  form  of  conflictive  matter. 

Tensions  are  self  and  group  determined.  The  in- 
dividual's situation  really  amounts  to  solving  such  con- 
flicts or  problems  (easing  such  tensions)  under  terms 
generally  agreed  upon  by  his  fellows.  These  solutions 
always  require  a  compromise  between  the  desires  of 
the  self  and  the  desires  of  the  group,  and  as  in  any 
compromise,  the  self  and  the  group  must  each  gain  a 
little  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Group  domination  and  free  will.  There  is  always  a 
fight  between  submission  to  taboos  and  the  striving 
for  self-directions.  Each  person  must  work  out  his 
individual  salvation,  must  find  his  happiness,  arising  out 
of  this  conflict.  The  concept  of  free  will  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  opposite  to  the  concept  of  group  domina- 
tion. The  idea  of  free  will  in  the  individual  beautifully 
illustrates  the  everlasting  nature  of  oscillation  in  life. 
Thus,  just  as  one  might  expect,  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  free  will  is  best  defended  in  aligning  the  possibilities 
of  free  will  with  group  force.  The  very  freedom  of 
will  that  the  individual  enjoys  is  furnished  him  by  the 
group  fraction  of  his  personality.  The  "group"  fraction 
of  the  personality  as  well  as  the  "self -fraction"  is  prom- 
inent in  the  formation  of  the  person's  character.  The 
person's  character  steers  him.  In  the  sense  that  the  "in- 
dividual" implies  "group"  the  individual  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  a  certain  freedom  of  will  — a  ready,  group-de- 
termined quantum  of  energy  awaiting  individual,  con- 
scious disposition.  By  the  group's  harnessing  of  the 
naturally  unrestrained  energy  of  man  through  law, 
custom  and  taboo,  that  quantum  of  energy  —  the  disposi- 
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tlon  of  which  is  essential  for  choice  — is  secured  and 
made  available  for  his  personal  use. 

Popularly,  in  relation  to  the  appetites  there  have  been 
developed  the  bromides :  "Keep  the  golden  mean," 20 
"Practice  moderation  in  all  things."  These  tempering 
proverbs  encourage  the  adequate  distribution  of  man's 
total  constitutional  energy  over  his  group  and  self  in- 
terests. Man  is  forever  in  trouble  as  he  is  forced  to 
submit  to  the  group  on  the  one  hand  while  he  keeps 
trying  to  follow  his  self  drives  on  the  other.  It  is  this 
ceaseless  fight,  this  apparent  splitting  in  the  personality 
that  has  led  to  the  outcry  that  man  is  "born  unto  trouble, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 21 

Co-operation  — mail's  essential  compromise.  A  keynote 
to  a  happy  ending  to  the  conflict  between  self  and  group 
is  co-operation  among  individuals,  even  though  this  co- 
operation is  bound  to  be  imperfect.  Collaboration  is 
the  essential  lack  in  the  psychopathic  person. 

Individuals  apparently  differ  in  their  capacity  for 
"fitting  in,"  for  working  together.  In  this  hard-soft 
world  one  must  keep  his  weather  eye  out  to  see  that  his 
own  co-operation  turns  out  to  be  something  more  than 
a  constant  surrender  to  other  persons'  interests.  Offers 
of  co-operation  must  be  judged  as  carefully  as  any  other 
type  of  interplay  between  individuals.  We  must  deal 
prudently  with  our  neighbors,  not  only  that  we  may  not 
impose  but  also  that  we  may  not  be  imposed  upon. 
Co-operation  invariably  means  the  surrender  or  substitu- 
tion of  certain  selfish  privileges  for  the  less  selfish  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  deriving  from  the  cooperative  act. 
Group  ideals  direct  the  person  in  his  efforts  at  co-opera- 
tion. The  biological,  or  natural  value  of  an  ideal  is 
directly  proportionate  to  its  universality. 
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Specific  advice  to  parents  and  teachers  regarding  worth 
of  ideals.  Because  no  parents  are  perfect,  their  teaching 
naturally  reflects  their  human  imperfections.  Here 
Kant's  common  sense  discloses  :  "Parents  usually  educate 
their  children  in  such  a  way  that  they  fit  into  the  present- 
day  world,  even  though  it  be  corrupt."  Such  a  de- 
liberate policy  unquestionably  has  its  good  points. 
Common  sense  demands  of  all  of  us  politico-ethical 
motives.  "Men  of  most  renowned  virtue  have  some- 
times by  transgressing  most  truly  kept  the  law." 22 
Rules  must  sometimes  be  broken,  if  only  we  know  when 
it  is  expedient. 

Ideals  are  biologically  sound  personality  formations 
because  they  further  happiness  for  the  individual.  This 
is  true  from  the  "lowly"  ideal  that  says  to  the  infant : 
"Do  not  roll  over  on  your  safety  pin  again :  you  know 
that  it  hurt  you  before"  to  the  loftier  ideal  that  says 
to  the  senile :  "Do  not  believe  that  there  is  no  Here- 
after. You  know  how  bleak  a  life-outlook  that  gives 
you."  The  child  should  be  given,  along  with  his  ideals, 
an  understanding  of  their  fragile  character.  Likewise 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  supply  him  with  ideals  that 
are  not  so  remote  as  to  be  foreign  to  his  nature.  Beauty 
emerges  from  the  identification  of  one's  ideals  with  his 
reality.  Paul  de  Lagarde  has  given  us  this  straightening 
self -projection :  "A  free  man  is  not  one  who  can  do 
what  he  wants,  but  who  finds  it  possible  to  approach 
an  ideal ! "  —  an  ideal  that  dwells  in  his  own  personality. 
Yet,  "a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  Or  what's  a 
Heaven  for?"23  Carl  Schurz  reconciles  these  views: 
"Ideals  are  like  stars ;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching 
them  with  your  hands,  but  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the 
desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and, 
following  them,  you  reach  your  destiny."     Ideals  that 
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do  not  help  the  person  are  dangerous.  Many  a  mental 
disease  is  traceable  to  difficult,  impractical  ideals. 

Each  person  has  an  individual  reality.  An  individual  is 
an  individual  by  virtue  of  his  lack  of  perfect  identity 
with  his  fellows.  Each  person  has  his  own  special  field 
of  reality.  This  profound  observation  deserves  careful 
study.  Because  the  person  knows  only  as  he  has  lived, 
it  is  likely  that  the  particular  reality  to  which  he  reacts 
is  in  the  main  that  reality  to  which  he  is  able  to  adjust 
with  the  least  discomfort.  It  is  the  sound  counselor's 
task  to  study  ivhat  constitutes  reality  for  his  subject  and 
then  to  advise  in  terms  of  just  that  reality.  The  per- 
sonality occurs  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  reality  it  has  accepted.  Scientifically,  every  thing 
must  be  studied  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  occurs. 
Scientifically,  the  personality  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  its  particular  reality. 

The  aim  of  education  is  greater  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing the  person  with  encyclopedic  information.  It  has 
a  more  intimate  personal  aspect.  It  includes  as  its  goal, 
character-building,  wisdom  regarding  what  constitutes 
the  best  life  for  the  given  individual.  It  includes  sound 
self-insight  and  sound  world-orientation.  In  a  word,  it 
includes  as  its  goal  the  individual's  happiness.  If,  how- 
ever, an  education  serves  to  stimulate  unattainable  ambi- 
tions, it  has  gotten  cruelly  out  of  bounds.  When  a 
patient  comes  to  a  physician,  the  latter  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  him  all  the  medicines  that  are  on  his  shelves. 
So  an  advisor  should  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  in- 
doctrinate his  charge  with  interests  beyond  his  reality 
demands.  Similarly,  in  the  matter  of  child-training,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  answer  the  child's  questions 
in  a  manner  which  will  ease  his  questioning  attitude. 
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It  is  a  simple  matter  to  complicate  the  child's  life- 
situation  by  giving  him  more  information  than  he  is  able 
properly  to  assimilate.  Says  Wu  Ting-Fang,  "The  more 
a  man  is  educated,  the  more  is  it  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  to  instruct  him  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  his  talents.  Education  is  like  a  double- 
edged  sword.  It  may  be  turned  to  dangerous  usages  if  it 
is  not  properly  handled."  Such  a  conviction  has  led 
to  the  commonly  voiced  expression  "intelligent  igno- 
rance." "It  is  often  an  astonishment  to  the  erudite 
philistine  how  ignorant  a  really  cultured  individual  can 
prove  to  be.  The  truth  is  that  a  man's  ignorance  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  instinctive  art  of  his  life  as  any 
learning  he  may  acquire.  Both  are  the  expression  of 
his  psychic  fatality ;  both  are  calculated,  both  habitual."  2i 
In  a  way,  we  must  all  be  specialists,  rejecting  what  we 
are  constitutionally  unable  to  absorb.  We  must  con- 
serve our  energy  by  cultivating  certain  ignorances. 

Let  the  teacher  and  parent  consider  the  child  from 
the  wholesome  perspective  suggested  by  the  following 
questions : 

i .  What  are  the  particular  child's  realities  ? 

2.  What  are  the  helpful  ideals  in  view  of  these  realities  ? 

3.  Of  what  does  reasonable  ambition  consist  for  this  child  ? 

4.  Of  what  does  reasonable  information  or  knowledge  con- 

sist for  him  ? 

5.  What  constitutes  respectable  ignorance  ? 

6.  What  considerations  may  well  lie  outside  the  interests  of 

this  child  ? 

Such  an  inclusive  perspective  is  best  calculated  to  in- 
sure that  the  child  does  not  get  too  much  medicine,  the 
wrong  kind  of  medicine,  or  no  medicine  at  all  should  he 
need  it.  Such  a  perspective  is  best  calculated  to  insure 
his  happiness. 
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In  summary,  such  a  worth-while  quality  as  happiness 
must  have  characteristics  which  insure  that  it  will  always 
be  worth  while.  Change  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  life. 
A  protean  nature  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  happiness. 
Human  beings  are  so  constructed  that  they  have  to  exer- 
cise to  enjoy  rest,  rest  to  enjoy  exercise,  starve  to  be 
hungry,  stop  eating  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  stay  awake 
in  order  to  sleep  well,  sleep  in  order  to  be  wide  awake. 
In  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  man's  greatest  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness  are  related  to  his  reactions  towards 
and  away  from  his  fellow  men.  His  compromises  with 
other  people  constitute  his  most  important  set  of  compro- 
mises. Other  people  help  him  even  as  they  hurt  him  by 
establishing  ideals  and  prohibitions.  They  teach  him 
how  to  husband  his  resources  ;  they  furnish  him  with  the 
only  kind  of  free  will  that  is  actually  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  This  is  true  because  in  order  to  be  personal  a 
choice  must  involve  both  self  and  other-than-self  in- 
terests. The  group  helps  the  person  to  understand  what 
actually  are  his  realities.  It  is  only  in  terms  of  these 
realities  that  his  guidance  and  training  should  be  at- 
tempted. Thus  is  the  great  purpose  of  furthering  per- 
sonal happiness  best  served. 

III.     THE   WHOLENESS    OF    TRUTH  ;    THE    INDIVIDUALITY 
OF    HONESTY 

The  person  and  his  "truth."  Some  of  the  greatest  human 
values  center  about  the  human  problem  of  what  is 
proper,  what  is  fair,  what  is  correct.  Beauty  has  been 
defined  as  the  splendor  of  truth.  Honesty,  truth,  justice, 
are  terms  of  serious  meaning  for  human  beings.  We 
want  to  be  accurate.  All  our  ideas  of  plan,  system,  and 
order  hinge  upon  these  values. 
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"The  difference  between  truth  and  truthfulness  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  Truth  is  for  the  gods ;  from 
our  human  point  of  view,  it  is  an  ideal,  towards  which  we 
can  approximate,  but  which  we  cannot  hope  to  reach. 
Education  should  fit  us  for  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  truth,  and  to  do  this  it  must  teach  truthfulness.  Truth- 
fulness, as  I  mean  it,  is  the  habit  of  forming  our  opinions 
on  the  evidence,  and  holding  them  with  that  degree  of  con- 
viction which  the  evidence  warrants.  This  degree  will  al- 
ways fall  short  of  complete  certainty,  and  therefore  we 
must  be  always  ready  to  admit  new  evidence  against  previ- 
ous beliefs.  Moreover,  when  we  act  on  a  belief,  we  must, 
if  possible,  only  take  such  action  as  will  be  useful  even  if 
our  belief  is  more  or  less  inaccurate ;  we  should  avoid  ac- 
tions which  are  disastrous  unless  our  belief  is  exactly  true."  25 

Again  and  again  we  ask  ourselves  whether  this  or  that 
is  "true."  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  anything  is 
"true"  or  is  not  "true"  ?  A  mental  hygiene  text  that 
does  not  consider  such  a  pressing  and  disturbing  question 
does  not  do  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  "If  you  seek  truth, 
you  will  not  seek  by  every  means  to  gain  a  victory ; 
and  if  you  have  found  truth,  you  will  have  the  gain  of 
not  being  defeated."20  As  a  stabilizer,  Shaw  has  given 
us  the  warning  line,  "a  thing  that  nobody  believes  cannot 
be  proved  too  often."  After  this  warning  we  are  now 
ready  to  investigate  honesty  and  truth. 

Although  our  wishes  ought  not  to  determine  the  truth 
for  us,  we  have  already  learned  how  much  they  actually 
do.  Again  we  turn  to  the  pulsation  between  opposites 
for  help  and  learn  that  "Truth  generally  lies  in  the  co- 
ordination of  antagonistic  opinions."27  Just  as  in  our 
everyday  talk  we  say  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every- 
thing, just  as  we  encourage  debate,  so  do  we  acknowl- 
edge that  truth  is  two-faced,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  bilateral. 
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"Everything  in  life  is  dualistic  and  the  truth  of  human 
history  is  no  exception.  Between  one  taboo  and  another 
swings  the  great  pendulum  of  the  psychic  contraries  of  his- 
tory. Truth  lies,  if  anywhere,  in  the  bringing  close  to- 
gether, in  full  illuminating  contrast,  of  the  most  opposite 
interpretations ;  and  in  allowing  them  to  remain  unco- 
ordinated, unreconciled,  unrelated,  save  as  we  are  forced 
to  imagine  that  they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  shield ;  but  a 
shield  the  nature  of  which,  apart  from  their  propinquity, 
it  is  forbidden  to  us  to  discover."  28 

How  often  do  we  see  the  leader  stilling  the  argument 
between  two  of  his  followers  through  a  process  of  alge- 
braic addition  of  their  arguments !  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  parent  quieting  his  quarreling  children  with  the 
observation  :  "You  are  both  right !" 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  understanding  of  the 
person  deals  with  truth.  What  is  worth  believing? 
Truth  is  not  always  something  unto  oneself,  although 
each  person  has  his  own  particular  brand  of  honesty. 
Truth  as  a  value  is  as  vague  and  relative  as  is  the  concept 
"normal."  The  logical  question  frames  itself  not  in  the 
form,  Is  this  true  ?  but  rather,  How  true  is  it  ? 

Truths  are  ideas  or  values  shared  by  others.  The 
process  of  identification  is  a  matching  process.  When 
we  identify  ourselves  with  others  we  match  elements  in 
our  own  personalities  with  similar  elements  in  other  per- 
sonalities. This  matching  process  is  a  helpful  creative 
effort  to  the  extent  that  the  matching  is  true,  proper  or 
faithful.  Most  misunderstandings  among  human  beings 
can  be  traced  to  inaccuracies  in  the  way  they  match  or 
identify  themselves  with  each  other.  People  who  really 
understand  each  other  regard  each  other  as  being  logical, 
as  being  true.  The  growing  person's  problem  is  to 
match  himself  accurately  with  others,  to  avoid  calling  a 
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good  match  that  which  is  an  indifferent  or  even  a  poor 
match.  When  what  he  regards  as  true  is  also  regarded 
by  others  as  true,  he  is  in  accurate  touch  with  others. 

It  would  prove  useful  for  individuals  to  develop  their 
full  quota  of  representative  truths,  of  truths  shared  by 
others,  in  order  thereby  to  enjoy  with  their  fellows  a 
common  basis  for  understanding.  To  share  the  views  of 
straight  thinking  men  is  to  think  true.  It  should  be 
realized  that,  as  there  are  no  indisputable  foundations, 
one  must  be  content  with  sound  working  hypotheses.  It 
is  helpful  to  know  what  ideas  have  helped  other  people 
to  make  successful  life  adjustments.  It  has  been  asked, 
"Why  can't  somebody  give  us  a  list  of  things  that  every- 
body thinks  and  nobody  says,  and  another  list  of  things 
that  everybody  says  and  nobody  thinks  ?" 29 

Speaking  again  in  terms  of  the  whole-part  relationship, 
truth  implies  total  perspective.  "Still  I  believe  that  at 
the  beginning  God  made  a  world  for  each  separate  man, 
and  in  that  world  which  is  within  us  we  should  seek  to 
live." 30  Honesty  in  its  narrower  meaning  and  as  we 
ordinarily  think  of  it  is  an  individual  matter.  If  a  person 
is  self-consistent,  he  is  honest.  If  a  person  is  self -con- 
sistent, although  from  the  general  standpoint  untruthful, 
he  can  still  be  of  some  use  as  a  measuring  rod  for  the 
group,  and  the  group  can  still  be  of  some  use  as  a  measur- 
ing rod  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he  will  build  up  in 
his  own  organization  a  loyalty  that  is  wholesome,  that  is 
healthful.  "I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me." 31  We  are  told  that  "Mak- 
ing believe   be   what  you   are   not   is   the   essence   of 
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vulgarity."32  The  individual  who  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent from  the  group  standpoint  but  also  from  the  self 
standpoint  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

The  guilty  conscience  can  be  and  often  is  the  person's 
worst  enemy.  The  guilty  conscience  is  commonly 
traceable  to  some  aspect  of  wilful  dishonesty.  So  far  as 
any  conscious  awareness  of  his  real  plight  is  concerned,  a 
man  is  not  so  much  troubled  because  he  has  acted  dis- 
honestly as  he  is  because  he  knows  he  has  acted  dis- 
honestly. Ignorance  of  the  law  may  not  excuse  the 
person  in  the  eyes  of  the  group  but  it  does  excuse  him 
in  his  own  heart.  "He's  armed  without  that's  innocent 
within." 33  In  this  relation  we  are  given  the  admonition 
to  be  consistent  if  we  cannot  be  true.  The  honest  man 
believes  what  his  particular  combination  of  nature  and 
experience  tells  him  to  believe  at  the  moment.  In  his 
own  eyes,  that  person  is  a  "good"  person  or  an  "honest" 
person  who  is  basically  true  to  himself. 

Justice,  itself,  partakes  of  the  life  quality  of  flux  or 
must  be  discarded  as  a  human  value.  ".  .  .  justice  .  .  . 
has  become  a  mere  algebraic  X,  and  has  no  fixed  value 
whatever  as  a  human  conception."34  Therefore,  the 
command,  "Do  not  give  judgment  in  one  court  before 
you  have  been  tried  yourself  before  justice"  35  is  whole- 
some if  not  always  immediately  expedient.  The  great 
human  value  of  beauty  is  bound  up  in  the  meaning  of 
truth.  Symmetry,  balance,  harmony,  the  natural  "feel" 
of  art,  the  faithful  reflections  of  life  and  death,  the  rea- 
sonable aspects  of  culture  —  all  are  related  to  truth. 

Such  pronouncements  as  that  "Everything  in  this 
world  is  mirage  and  shifting  sand.  Stability  is  in  God 
alone" 36  and  that  honesty  is  for  the  person  who  feels  it 
rather  than  for  people  to  argue  over,  reflect  the  relativity 
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of  truth  as  a  human  value.  These  claims  need  not  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent  either  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
declaration,  "Every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  he  acts  his 
nature,  or  some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of  him- 
self" or  with  the  assertion,  "To  be  good  is  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  one's  self.  .  .  Discord  is  to  be  forced  to  be 
in  harmony  with  others."37  For  the  wholesomely  am- 
bivalent reader  we  may  here  interpolate  the  ellipsis,  "All 
Discord,  Harmony  not  understood." 3S  For  the  syn- 
tonic, community-minded  reader  we  may  include  a 
projection  of  Thoreau's  creative  nature  in  his  expression 
that  it  "takes  two  to  speak  truth  — one  to  speak  and 
another  to  hear."  No  person  can  be  truthful  by  himself. 
His  accounts  may  be  reliable  without  being  valid.  His 
stand  in  relation  to  others  determines  how  truthful  he  is. 

It  should  be  remembered  as  a  bitter  but  helpful  truth 
that  "a  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  because  a  man  dies 
for  it." 39  One  sees  people  "who  think  that,  if  you  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  a  great  many  times,  it 
becomes  true  in  the  end."40  An  increasingly  wide 
sampling  of  knowledge  improves  a  person's  ability  to 
sense  truths.  In  order  consciously  to  speak  the  truth, 
one  must  be  able  to  select  from  different  possibilities  the 
proper  or  "correct"  one.  One  must  actually  be  able  to 
choose  greater  truths  from  among  lesser  truths.  Unless 
one  actually  knows  the  various  possibilities  in  a  situation, 
how  can  he  speak  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  situation  ? 

The  supreme  function  of  man  is  making  decisions, 
forming  compromises.  He  exercises  this  function  the 
most  who  appreciates  the  greatest  number  of  possibilities 
in  a  given  situation.  The  person  who  is  incapable  of 
knowing  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  is  thinking  does 
not  know  fully  what  he  is  thinking.  How  can  the  unin- 
formed person  be  sure  that  he  is  thinking  the  truth  ?     On 
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the  other  hand,  how  can  the  widely  informed  person 
be  sure  that  out  of  all  the  innumerable  possibilities  in  a 
given  situation,  he  is  able  to  select  the  proper,  the  true 
ones  ?  What  prevents  the  widely  informed  person  from 
becoming  "muscle-bound"  with  ideas  ?  Only  his  habits 
save  the  older  man  from  being  "tied  up"  by  his  ideas, 
from  being  aware  of  so  many  possibilities  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  act  in  practical  ways.  His  habits  save 
him  from  being  "idea-tight." 

Truth  is  inseparable  from  the  enduring  human  values 
of  Knowledge,  Justice,  Goodness,  Utility,  and  Beauty. 
Truth  is  bound  up  with  the  consideration  of  ( 1 )  whole- 
ness, (2)  the  ability  to  see  opposites,  (3)  the  ability  to 
pulsate  between  opposites,  (4)  the  fitting  in  of  the  deci- 
sions (conclusions  or  compromises)  arising  out  of  such 
pulsations  with  the  previous  similar  life-experiences  and 
the  present  situation  of  the  person.  Truth  is  the  honesty 
in  the  individual  that  is  shared  by  his  group.  Truth  is 
direction,  pointing  a  way,  a  straightening  force.  Truth 
is  the  true  spirit  of  mental  hygiene. 

IV.     THE   FORCE    OF   WORK   AND   PLAY 

Marts  compulsion  to  act.  We  come  now  to  a  basic 
human  value  of  tremendous  significance  for  the  person. 
It  is  best  summed  up  in  the  term,  "self-expression."  We 
human  beings  have  so  much  energy.  What  can  we  do 
with  ourselves  ?  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ? 
We  are  obviously  intended  to  move  about  and  move 
things  about.  How  shall  we  occupy  ourselves  ?  How 
shall  we  spend  our  power  ?  The  mental  hygienist  has 
certain  ideas  about  using  up  human  energy  that  teachers 
and  parents  should  know  about.  We  can  lay  it  down  as 
a  first  principle  of  mental  hygiene  that  except  when  tired 
or  sick,  the  person  should  be  up  and  doing.    Not  up  and 
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doing  just  any  kind  of  thing,  for  that  would  be  pointless 
—  would  offer  nothing  to  build  upon,  would  be,  in  effect, 
not  worth  doing.  The  problem  sums  itself  up  as  an  eco- 
nomic one.  What  can  we  do  that  will  pay  us  ?  How 
can  we  exchange  our  energies  for  something  worth  en- 
ergy ?  Doing  something  without  a  purpose  to  it  merely 
saps  vitality  as  does  running  on  a  treadmill.  More  than 
this,  doing  something  for  certain  purposes  is  more  worth 
while  than  doing  it  for  other  purposes.  For  instance, 
school  tasks  that  lead  nowhere  except  to  fulfill  teachers' 
orders  are  not  so  beneficial  as  are  school  tasks  that  fulfill 
teachers'  orders  and  accomplish  something  besides.  Since 
we  have  the  energy  to  do  and  since  we  must  do  some- 
thing, let  us  then  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  something 
which  will  bring  returns,  something  which  will  reim- 
burse us  for  our  expenditure.  Let  us  get  our  money's 
worth ! 

Action  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  for  anxious 
brooding,  for  tensile  ruminating,  for  unprofitable  intro- 
spection in  all  of  its  various  forms.  Although  it  reads 
"too  good  to  be  true,"  action,  itself,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  action,  constitutes  the  solution  for  most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  man.  Possibly  because  we  are  con- 
structed to  do  something  about  everything,  much  benefit 
attends  upon  the  mere  process  of  acting. 

Work  and  play  as  factors  in  education  deserve  special 
consideration.  Through  work,  we  learn  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  our  life-situations  and  by  so  doing  to  increase 
our  strength  to  meet  new  situations.  Jean  Franc;ois 
Millet  encourages  the  laborer :  '"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Is  that  merry,  enlivening  work  ? 
And  yet  it  is  here  that  I  find  the  true  humanity,  the  great 
poetry."  The  compulsion  to  action  that  is  a  part  of 
human  nature  is  highly  deserving  of  study.     It  is  as 
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though  there  were  a  certain  amount  of  energy  in  all  of 
us  that  demanded  disposition.  We  have  to  do  something 
and  the  problem  is  the  proper  budgeting  of  this  energy. 
"The  individual  busy  at  work,  at  work  he  likes,  is  safe. 
This  way,  sanity,  health  and  happiness  lie. 

"Through  the  proper  exercise  of  the  three  H's  — 
Head,  Hand,  Heart  —  are  we  educated.  And  to  be  edu- 
cated is  to  live,  for  education  means  development,  un- 
foldment.  There  is  only  one  thing  worth  praying  for, 
and  that  is  to  be  in  the  line  of  evolution  —  growth. 
There  is  no  happiness  elsewhere,  save  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  tunneling  toward  the  light,  slowly  but 
surely.     To  know  this  is  to  live."41 

When  work  does  not  encourage  growth,  it  becomes  a 
routine  that  saps  energy.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
facilitation  of  action  leads  to  happiness  and  retardation 
of  action  leads  to  unhappiness.  Further  than  this,  one 
of  the  concepts  of  genius  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
freedom  from  inhibition,  facilitation  of  self-expression,  is 
what  makes  genius  possible.  Output  of  energy  is  a  con- 
dition of  health.  The  wife  of  a  busy  rich  man  who 
herself  has  no  work,  much  idleness,  and  little  to  concern 
her  but  herself  often  becomes  neurotic.  It  may  be  said 
that  she  would  have  stayed  well  if  her  husband  had 
stayed  poor.  The  human  being  absolutely  refuses  to 
stay  bored.  If  nothing  else  offers  he  will  take  an  un- 
usual interest  in  his  own  health,  the  workings  of  his  body, 
the  little  imperfections  of  his  physiology.  The  mental 
hygienist,  as  well  as  the  physician,  knows  well  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  into  the  vicious  circle  where  anxiety  in- 
creases the  heart  rate  and  in  turn  the  increased  heart  rate 
aggravates  the  anxiety. 

"Happiness,  I  have  discovered,  is  nearly  always  a  re- 
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bound  from  hard  work." 42  We  have  the  case  of  Levin, 
for  example.  When  he  puzzled  "over  what  he  was  and 
why  he  was  born,  he  found  no  answer,  and  fell  into 
despair ;  but  when  he  set  himself  to  work,  he  ceased  to 
disquiet  himself  over  his  ignorance  and  the  problem  of 
existence.  Then  it  seemed  as  though  he  knew  both  what 
he  was  and  what  for  he  was  living  for  he  acted  and  lived 
resolutely  and  without  hesitation."43  Patients  are  for- 
ever telling  psychiatrists :  "When  I  keep  busy  I  do  not 
have  those  troublesome  thoughts,"  and  "While  I'm  busy 
those  voices  and  visions  leave  me." 

Work  and  play  not  mutually  exclusive  terms.  In  this 
consideration  of  energy  display,  of  force  output,  one  is 
confronted  with  two  inclusive  forms  of  expression  — 
work  and  play.  Claims  Richard  Le  Gallienne :  "In  its 
heart  the  world  cares  for  little  but  play ;  but  in  its  life  it 
does  hardly  anything  but  work,  but  the  world  has  for- 
gotten that  the  reason  of  its  work  is  —  play."  In  the  face 
of  this  precept,  Francis  Parkman  has  concluded  that  he 
"who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life  must 
apply  himself  to  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  his 
forces  as,  to  idle  spectators,  who  live  only  to  amuse  them- 
selves, looks  like  insanity." 

To  define  the  term  "work"  Sidney  Weltmer  insists 
must  be  left  to  each  individual  himself.  "Few  words 
have  such  individual  and  yet  such  diverse  meanings  to 
different  people  as  the  word  'work.'  Work  means  some- 
thing different  not  only  to  different  people,  but  also  to 
the  same  person  at  different  times.  Unhappily  too  many 
of  us  are  in  the  fix  of  the  little  child  who  when  asked 
his  idea  of  work  said,  'Anything  I  have  to  do  is  work, 
and  anything  I  ivant  to  do  is  play'  which  answer  showed 
that  the  child  recognized  his  relation  to  that  form  of 
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activity  known  as  work ;  also  it  demonstrated  that  work 
had  been  presented  to  his  mind  as  drudgery."  Con- 
versely we  are  becoming  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
child  in  the  "modern"  school  who  complains :  "Do  I 
have  to  do  what  I  ivant  to  do  today  ?" 

It  cannot  be  said  that  work  and  play  are  mutually 
exclusive  terms.  Work  is  sometimes  regarded  as  effort 
expended  at  times  even  against  immediate  interest  and 
desire  and  in  the  face  of  momentary  preferences.  Work 
thus  described  is  made  possible  by  the  person's  ability  to 
control  the  distractibility  and  capriciousness  of  flighty 
quality  in  favor  of  a  concentration  leading  to  a  loyalty 
of  purpose,  diligence,  and  constructiveness.  Because  the 
child  is  so  distractible,  we  tend  particularly  to  speak  of 
his  activity  as  play.  Work  makes  creativity  a  goal. 
However,  for  the  given  individual  there  is  no  insuperable 
reason  why  all  his  work  cannot  take  on  a  play  signifi- 
cance for  him.  As  in  the  case  of  most  human  values, 
so  in  the  case  of  work  are  we  concerned  with  individual 
differences.  The  same  thing  that  is  work  to  one  may 
be  play  to  another. 

Whether  the  thing  is  work  or  play  depends  in  the  last 
analysis  entirely  on  one's  attitude  towards  it.  One's 
attitude  towards  anything  depends  among  other  things 
upon  what  he  has  had  for  dinner,  what  he  is  going  to 
have  for  supper,  who  is  around  and  what  the  weather  is 
like.  Stanley  Hall  pulsates  naturally  in  describing  play 
issues  as  both  trivial  and  important :  "Play  is  pleasurable 
mental  and  physical  competitive  exercise  where  the  issues 
involved  are  trivial  and  transient.  It  is  a  fit  preparation 
for  more  important  tasks.  And  it  is  the  law  of  life  that 
you  only  do  those  important  tasks  well  at  which  you 
have  played  in  childhood." 
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Wasteful  action.  Since  we  have  this  energy  to  "do"  and 
to  do  something,  let  us  then  make  sure  that  we  are  doing 
what  will  bring  returns.  As  human  beings  concerned 
with  adjusting  to  realities  we  may  do  well  to  conclude 
that  "whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  just." 44 

In  relation  to  facts  and  things  it  is  helpful  to  deliberate, 
so  long  as  we  deliberate  upon  the  nature  of  the  actual 
and  the  factual.  Most  of  the  patients  in  mental  hospitals 
are  there  because  they  persist  in  diligently  crying  over 
spilt  milk  or  in  recalling  the  time  when  the  bottle  was 
full.  There  is  need  for  a  practical,  efficient  confronting 
of  the  exact  situation  itself.  A  human  being  is  too  often 
"so  free  to  question  his  premises  that  he  is  no  longer  free 
to  work  out  his  conclusions." 45  Seldom  does  ill-propor- 
tioned deliberation  and  "reading  into"  a  situation  lead  to 
happy  solution. 

Creative  thought  and  action.  There  is  evidenced  a  com- 
mendable lack  of  nervousness  in  participating  in  what  is 
now  happening  rather  than  in  "reminiscing"  upon  what 
has  happened  or  in  anticipating  what  may  happen.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  frog  who  fell  into  a  bowl  of  milk.  His 
persistent  jumping  to  the  surface  finally  churned  a  pad 
of  butter  from  which  it  was  possible  to  leap  to  safety. 
Often  work  accomplishes  its  good  for  the  person  in  just 
such  an  indirect  and  unforeseen  way.  Certainly  experi- 
ence with  mental  disease  has  taught  the  advantage  of 
occupation.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  "whatever  is" 
and  often  it  is  well  simply  to  affirm :  It  is  with  us ;  and, 
what  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  This  participation,  taking 
one's  place  or  fitting  in  is  expressed  in  the  assertion  that 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  tomorrow  is  to  do  well 
today's  tasks.  On  this  matter,  Ruskin  noted  his  own 
misgivings :   "We  have  a  general  readiness  to  take  de- 
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light  in  anything  past,  future,  far  off,  or  somewhere  else, 
rather  than  in  anything  now,  or  near,  or  here,  leading  us 
gradually  to  places  principally  in  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  build  all  our  satisfaction  on  things 
as  they  are  not." 

We  are  advised  by  Carlyle :  "One  monster  there  is  in 
the  world  —  an  idle  man"  ;  by  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "Idleness 
is  the  burial  of  a  living  man."  Dealing  more  in  such 
terms  we  "turn  round"  on  practicalities ;  we  busy  our- 
selves with  matters  around  us  rather  than  with  what  is 
the  matter  with  us.  We  participate  in  life.  We  are 
told  that  "life  involves  progress  to  higher  levels  of  in- 
tegration. That  is  life.  Movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  movement  away  from  life."46  Thought, 
itself,  is  an  economic  form  of  action. 

Here  as  everywhere  we  stop  to  get  our  bearings ;  we 
refuse  to  "sell  out"  to  an  extreme.  We  decide.  "Two 
things  are  pernicious  to  man,  the  lack  of  occupation  and 
the  lack  of  restraint ;  neither  inactivity  nor  omnipotency 
are  comportable  with  his  nature,  the  absolute  prince  who 
is  all-powerful,  like  the  listless  aristocracy  with  nothing 
to  do,  ending  in  becoming  useless  and  mischievous."  i7 
Next  to  knowing  when  to  do  something  about  something 
it  is  valuable  to  know  when  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

In  review  then,  it  is  man's  nature  to  do  something,  to 
do  something  about  everything.  The  question  arises : 
What  has  he  been  doing  during  the  past  few  thousand 
years  ?  The  answer  promptly  presents  itself :  Both 
wasting  his  time  and  putting  it  to  good  use.  Wasted 
time  is  that  time  used  over  and  above  the  time  necessary 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  human  happiness. 

Throughout  our  consideration  of  what  man  should  do 
with  his  energy,  we  find  a  want  of  order,  plan,  and  direc- 
tion manifesting  itself.     Viewed  broadly,  work  and  play 
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are  relative  considerations,  varying  not  only  between 
two  individuals  but  also  in  the  same  individual.  For  a 
given  person  what  may  be  work  at  one  time  is  play  at 
another  or  vice  versa.  We  do  know  that  we  have  to  do 
something.  It  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  it  is  better  to  develop  a  lot  of  mannerisms,  facial 
grimaces,  fidgeting,  body  jerkings  or  to  develop  efficient 
manners  and  customs.  It  may  also  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  devote  his  energies  to 
breaking  up  the  game,  to  wrecking  other  people's  plans, 
to  canceling  his  own  half-hearted  attempts  at  going 
some  place  and  getting  somewhere,  or  whether  it  is 
better  to  play  the  game  by  the  best  available  rules,  to 
accept  sound  advice  as  aids  and  short-cuts  on  his  life's 
travels,  and  to  identify  himself  with  the  law  and  order 
arising  out  of  living,  chaotic  nature. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  as  a  parent  and 
father  of  a  family,  one's  appreciation  of  plan  and  order 
and  direction  increases  over  what  it  was  as  a  none-too- 
docile  child  or  as  a  wilful  youth.  People  are  in  mental 
hospitals  often  because  they  did  not  have  enough  to  do 
or  would  not  do  enough  to  keep  themselves  construc- 
tively busy.  Work  and  play  are  values  that  men  live 
by,  learn  by,  grow  by. 

V.     SELF-RESPECT 

Self-respect :  a  health  criterion.  Self-respect  is  a  human 
value  of  great  meaning  for  the  personality.  The  indi- 
vidual should  always  keep  it  alive  within  himself.  By 
self-respect  is  meant  respect  for  the  self  as  a  "going 
concern"  in  group  life.  Many  patients  are  in  hospitals 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  have  lost  this  sustaining 
attribute.  Full  self-respect  implies  one's  esteem  both  for 
a  respectable  class  or  group  of  which  he  is  a  member 
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and  respect  for  himself  as  a  unique  individual.  The  well 
person  is  the  self-respecting  person.  The  well  person 
will  retain  his  self-respect  at  any  cost.  The  sick  person 
commonly  complicates  his  illness  by  losing  his  self- 
respect.  How  often  he  loses  his  "health  conscience," 
refuses  to  fight,  presents  to  the  world  a  soulless,  spirit- 
less front ! 

From  experience  we  learn  that  happiness  "is  liable  to 
be  menaced  more  crushingly  by  blows  to  our  inmost 
self-respect  than  by  anything  else  in  the  world  except 
physical  suffering  and  the  fear  of  physical  suffering  ;  and 
the  only  way  by  which  these  blows  to  our  self-respect 
can  be  avoided  is  to  sink  down  upon  a  basis  for  our  per- 
sonal self-esteem  so  deep,  simple,  and  primitive  that  it 
cannot  be  outraged  by  any  psychological  shock.  Such 
a  basis  is  the  perfectly  legitimate  pride  we  have  a  right 
to  take  in  just  being  what  we  are  ! " 48 

But  take  care  to  know  what  you  are  before  you  begin 
to  take  pride  in  yourself.  "Our  body  is  different  from 
every  other  living  body  in  the  world.  Our  mind,  our 
feelings,  our  nerves,  our  secret  reactions  to  life,  all  are 
different  from  those  of  any  other  animal,  or  any  fish, 
or  any  reptile,  or  insect.  Here  we  sit,  or  lie,  or  stand, 
or  walk,  looking  out  upon  the  mystery  of  the  world ; 
and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  thrilled  with  unspeak- 
able pride  that  we  can  see  and  smell  and  taste  and  hear 
in  a  manner  completely  different  —  and  who  can  refute 
such  a  contention  ?  —  from  every  other  living  thing." 49 

Be  different,  yes,  but  know  how  you  are  different  be- 
fore you  glory  in  your  individuality.  Dig  down  into 
your  nature  beneath  the  superficial  crust  of  opinions  and 
attitudes  and  habits  that  have  hardened  without  your 
knowing  it  and  find  the  fundamental  depths  which  are 
yours  alone.    You  must  build  upon  solid  foundation.    It 
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behooves  you  to  find  your  "vein,"  to  find  what  it  is  that 
"comes  natural"  to  you.  There  is  no  other  solid  founda- 
tion for  personality  structure.  You  may  find  that  your 
life  is  not  your  creation  at  all,  that  you  are  a  stranger 
to  yourself.  It  is  in  your  power  to  build  your  re- 
sponses and  social  activities  on  the  firm  basis  of  your 
own  nature. 

Only  by  building  in  this  way  can  you  know  yourself 
and  be  self-respecting.  It  is  because  the  self  is  valuable 
to  the  self  that  a  man  will  retain  his  self-respect  at  any 
cost  and  it  is  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  self-respect,  self- 
realization,  poor,  great,  miserable,  noble  creatures  that 
we  are,  that  the  crux  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  tugs,  ten- 
sions, strains,  and  wrenches  of  personality  adjustment  is 
found. 

Viewing  the  person  -from  "within  and  from  without. 
The  personality's  opinion  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most  tragi- 
comic of  the  tricks  of  nature.  "A  man  viewed  from  the 
outside  is  small,  and  from  the  top  of  the  socle,  whither 
God  has  borne  me,  I  see  human  beings  moving  like  mice. 
But  considered  internally,  man  is  immense  ;  he  is  as  great 
as  the  world,  for  he  contains  it." 50  When  looked  at 
from  without,  as  for  instance  from  a  high  building,  the 
significance  of  the  person  on  the  streets  is  underestimated. 
This  view  of  man  incites  an  attitude  of  humility  almost 
reverential.  "If  an  observer  could  peer  down  through 
the  air-ocean  and  view  the  human  creatures  living  and 
moving  about  upon  its  floor,  he  would  notice  that  they 
do  not  live  each  unto  himself,  but  together.  From  his 
position  of  distance  and  detachment,  in  fact,  he  would 
lose  the  individual  man  in  the  masses  of  men,  and  could 
make  out  only  clusters  of  various  size."  51 

Viewed  from  within  there  appears  to  be  adequate 
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justification  for  the  person's  concern  with  himself  as  an 
individual.  Naturally  selected  to  carry  on  the  standards 
of  his  millions  of  forbears,  he  might  justly  claim  a  cer- 
tain pride  as  a  human  being.  For  does  he  not  represent 
the  total  investment  of  his  entire  past  ?  In  the  social 
role,  he  is  diminutive  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  ridiculous ; 
in  the  biological  role,  he  is  imposing  and  impressive. 

The  person  is  great,  small,  inferior,  and  superior. 
Little  wonder  that  these  extremes  are  actually  felt  in 
persons  not  only  of  the  same  species,  but  also  of  the 
same  race,  and  even  of  the  same  family  circle.  In  a  sense, 
it  is  not  so  remarkable  that  men  are  neither  willing  to 
live  nor  to  die.  Because  of  his  imperfections  man  must 
always  sense  some  inferiority  feelings.  In  his  early  years 
the  person  usually  compensates  for  such  relatively  honest 
evaluations  of  himself  by  developing  superiority  feelings. 
If  he  could  only  mark  time,  pending  wider  identifications 
with  his  kind,  he  might  not  feel  so  keenly  the  need  for 
developing  such  a  false  front.  However,  it  is  too  often 
as  with  Jonathan  Swift's  truth :  "Of  such  mighty 
importance  every  man  is  to  himself,  and  ready  to  think 
he  is  so  to  others ;  without  once  making  this  easy  and 
obvious  reflection,  that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more 
weight  with  other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and 
how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough." 

Here  we  might  think  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that 
"Life  would  be  a  perpetual  flea  hunt  if  a  man  were 
obliged  to  run  down  all  the  innuendoes,  inveracities,  in- 
sinuations and  misrepresentations  which  are  uttered 
against  him."  Enough  to  conclude  perhaps  that  there 
is  "no  need  to  think  of  ourselves  as  powerless  and  small 
in  the  grip  of  vast  cosmic  forces.  All  measurement  is 
conventional,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  per- 
fectly serviceable  system  of  measurement  according  to 
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which  a  man  would  be  larger  than  the  sun."52     The 
carcass  of  a  dead  man  can  hide  the  sun. 

The  man  who  loses  respect  for  his  own  importance 
is  lost.  We  reflect  this  belief  in  our  everyday  con- 
demnation of  those  who  have  given  up  "even"  their 
self-respect,  as  if  there  were  no  lower  depths  to  which 
man  might  sink.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  man 
with  an  inflated  sense  of  his  importance  is  also  a  loser, 
for  he  must  do  without  the  invaluable  help  of  his  fellow 
beings.  It  is  well  for  each  person  to  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet ;  but  it  is  not  well  for  him  to  stand  there  alone. 

To  sum  up  then,  self-respect  is  a  great  human  value. 
Men  live  by  it.  A  person's  self-respect  is  an  issue  of 
prime  importance  for  him.  He  must  acknowledge  his 
imperfections  at  the  same  time  that  he  marvels  at  the 
true  wonders  of  his  human  nature.  Let  us  apply  this 
set  of  circumstances  to  the  home  and  to  the  schoolroom. 
The  teacher  and  parent  know  well  that  a  child's  opinion 
of  himself  is  a  very  high  one  to  start  with.  It  is  in  the 
schoolroom  that  the  child  first  begins  to  compare  himself 
with  others  on  a  wide  scale.  It  is  during  his  first  years 
in  the  schoolroom  that  his  opinion  of  himself  receives 
its  most  profound  modification.  The  schoolroom,  the 
playground,  the  neighborhood  are  the  breeding  grounds 
of  destructive  inferiority  feelings  as  well  as  the  training 
school  of  constructive  respect  for  his  own  nature  and 
for  the  nature  of  others. 

The  real  mental  hygiene  task  for  the  teacher  and  for 
the  parent  is  one  of  inculcating  into  the  child  a  true  per- 
spective of  himself.  Such  a  perspective  will  not  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  child  is  an  individual  without 
emphasizing  the  equally  important  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  group.  It  will  not  stress  his  smallness 
without  emphasizing  his  greatness.     The  entire  goal  of 
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mental  hygiene  may  be  summed  up  as  the  effort  to  im- 
part to  the  person  a  wholesome  opinion  of  himself  as  one 
among  others  (a  unique  member  of  a  unique  group,  an 
important  cog  in  the  social  wheel)  in  such  a  way  that 
this  opinion  of  himself  may  be  shared  by  others.  First 
of  all,  then,  the  child  must  be  taught  to  respect  himself 
as  one  of  a  respectable  family. 

VI.     RELIGION 

Human  nature  in  the  stream  of  evolution.  In  outlining 
the  values  that  men  live  by  one  finds  that  man  reaches 
out  in  all  directions  for  his  values.  He  goes  deep  and 
makes  much  of  creature  comforts ;  he  looks  about  him 
and  makes  much  of  self-expression ;  he  looks  ahead  of 
him  and  makes  much  of  superhuman  interests.  "Fullness 
of  knowledge  always  and  necessarily  means  some  under- 
standing of  the  depths  of  our  ignorance,  and  that  is 
always  conducive  to  both  humility  and  reverence."53 
Just  as  though  the  unsunned  depths  of  his  being  could 
have  a  drawing  power  for  light  the  person  turns  for  help 
to  "supernatural"  considerations.  To  be  concerned 
about  the  "supernatural"  may  be  interpreted  as  an  aspect 
of  human  growth.  Each  person  has  his  unique  idea  of 
divinity. 

Nature  has  made  every  organism  different  from  every 
other  organism  and  thus  to  some  extent  has  made  every 
organism  prefer  its  own  ideas  of  good  and  bad  to  all 
other  ideas  of  good  and  bad.  Moral  ideas  are  social 
beliefs.  Moral,  social  and  religious  tenets  interpenetrate. 
Those  which  are  healthful  and  helpful  may  be  explained 
by  evolutionary  principles.  Moral  ideas  are  biological 
instruments  that  further  survival.  The  "course  of 
human  history  is  determined,  not  by  what  happens  in 
the  skies,  but  by  what  takes  place  in  the  hearts  of  men." 54 
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Man  is  earthborn ;  his  ideas  are  nature-determined  ideas ; 
his  biologically  sound  aspirations  have  evolutionary  value. 
What  greater  purpose  than  progress  can  be  expected 
from  religious  thinking ! 

The  person's  need  for  relief.  In  matters  of  higher  guid- 
ance one  soon  feels  unsure  of  his  foothold.  However, 
even  here  certain  opinions  have  stronger  and  wider  ap- 
peal than  have  others. 

"It  is  possible  for  multitudes  in  time  of  peace  and  security 
to  exist  agreeably  —  somewhat  incoherently,  perhaps,  but 
without  convulsions  —  to  dream  a  little  and  not  unpleasantly, 
to  have  only  now  and  then  a  nightmare,  and  only  occa- 
sionally a  rude  awakening.  It  is  possible  to  drift  along 
not  too  discontentedly,  somewhat  nervously,  somewhat 
anxiously,  somewhat  confusedly,  hoping  for  the  best,  and 
believing  in  nothing  very  much.  It  is  possible  to  be  a  pass- 
able citizen.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  be  wholly  at  peace. 
For  serenity  of  soul  requires  some  better  organization  of 
life  than  a  man  can  attain  by  pursuing  his  casual  ambitions, 
satisfying  his  hungers,  and  for  the  rest  accepting  destiny  as 
an  idiot's  tale  in  which  one  dumb  sensation  succeeds  another 
to  no  known  end.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be 
wholly  alive.  For  that  depends  upon  his  sense  of  being 
completely  engaged  with  the  world,  with  all  his  passions 
and  all  the  faculties  in  rich  harmonies  with  one  another,  and 
in  deep  rhythm  with  the  nature  of  things. 

"These  are  the  gifts  of  a  vital  religion  which  can  bring 
the  whole  of  a  man  into  adjustment  with  the  whole  of  his 
relevant  experience.  Our  forefathers  had  such  a  religion. 
They  quarreled  a  good  deal  about  the  details,  but  they  had 
no  doubt  that  there  was  an  order  in  the  universe  which 
justified  their  lives  because  they  were  a  part  of  it.  The 
acids  of  modernity  have  dissolved  that  order  for  many  of 
us,  and  there  are  some  in  consequence  who  think  that  the 
needs   which   religion   fulfilled   have   also   been   dissolved. 
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But  however  self-sufficient  the  eugenic  and  perfectly  edu- 
cated man  of  the  distant  future  may  be,  our  present  experi- 
ence is  that  the  needs  remain. 

"In  failing  to  meet  them,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  substituting  trivial  illusions  for  majestic 
faiths.  For  while  the  modern  emancipated  man  may  won- 
der how  any  one  ever  believed  that  in  this  universe  of  stars 
and  atoms  and  multitudinous  life,  there  is  a  drama  in  prog- 
ress of  which  the  principal  event  was  enacted  in  Palestine 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  not  really  a  stranger  fable 
than  many  which  he  so  readily  accepts.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve the  words  of  the  Gospel  but  he  believes  the  best-ad- 
vertised notion.  The  older  fable  may  be  incredible  to-day, 
but  when  it  was  credible  it  bound  together  the  whole  of 
experience  upon  a  stately  and  dignified  theme.  The  mod- 
ern man  has  ceased  to  believe  in  it  but  he  has  not  ceased  to 
be  credulous,  and  the  need  to  believe  haunts  him." 55 

The  criticism  may  be  made  of  man  that  he  is  always 
wishing  for  something  he  does  not  possess.  After  all, 
what  else  is  there  to  wish  for  ? 

Religion  has  biological  value.  Matters  of  the  Whence, 
the  Where,  and  the  Why  are  forever  troubling  the 
thinking  man.  Man  strives  for  orientation  in  life.  One 
of  his  chief  interests  is :  What  constitutes  "correct"  con- 
duct ?  According  to  Maeterlinck :  "Man  is  so  essen- 
tially, so  necessarily,  a  moral  being  that,  when  he  denies 
the  existence  of  all  morality,  that  very  denial  already 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  new  morality."  Comfort- 
ing beliefs  have  a  biologic  (survival)  value.  In  fact, 
reality  for  man  "is  the  world  of  his  ideas,  the  world  he 
believes  in."  Many  people  claim  that  reproduction  on 
the  biological  side  and  education  on  the  social  side  are 
two  unrestricted  channels  for  achieving  immortality. 
Recognition  of  man's  place  in  the  evolutionary  scale  links 
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him  with  the  forces  of  the  universe  and  gives  him  that 
sense  of  unity  with  something  greater  than  himself  that 
is  the  essence  of  all  religions.  In  the  record  of  his  past 
he  may  find  his  set  of  commandments  written,  verily,  on 
tablets  of  stone ;  and  they  are  constructive  vital  com- 
mandments that  mark  for  him  the  path  of  his  future 
progress. 

The  vast  perspective  of  the  everlastingness  of  life  does 
not  exclude  for  man  his  own  more  intimate  immortality 
which  he  may  achieve  through  his  offspring  and  his 
work.  In  the  complexity  of  our  civilization  there  is  no 
death  for  the  great,  and  in  the  same  sense,  no  death  for 
those  lesser  beings  whose  sphere  of  influence  may  be 
small  but  effective. 

Our  primary  desires  in  life  are  happiness  and  creature 
comforts  and  in  our  sceptic  moments  we  may  be  inclined 
to  agree  that  "all  Christians  wish  to  go  to  heaven ;  but 
there  is  hardly  one  among  them  who  would  not 
prefer  to  get  there  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible."56 
Many  people  believe  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  be- 
lieve anything  that  he  wants  and  needs  to  believe  in  order 
to  hold  life  steady.  There  are  dangers  of  abuse  in  such 
an  outlook.  As  long  as  living  means  both  abiding  and 
changing  (both  settling  and  stirring),  a  fixed  hierarchy 
of  values,  a  scientific  kind  of  ethics  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated. Hence  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  put  our  faith  in 
plastic  (but  not  liquid)  generalities  such  as  the  seeking 
for  purpose,  power,  and  peace  in  life.  The  deepest, 
firmest,  human  happiness  is  rooted  in  a  conviction  of  the 
worth  of  life  and  growth,  but  it  is  too  easily  confused 
with  the  transitory  pleasures  to  which  men  flee  in  escape 
from  inner  hungers  which  they  do  not  always  dare 
acknowledge. 

Though  at  night  our  very  imperfect  natures  cry  out 
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for  aid  in  the  belief  that  prayer  is  helpful,  by  day  we  are 
mindful  to  labor.  "Put  your  trust  in  God  ;  but  mind  to 
keep  your  powder  dry" 5T  is  a  generally  employed,  sen- 
sible philosophy.  Long  continued  trials  in  life  may  lead 
to  real  needs  for  ideational  formations  of  greater  and 
lesser  group  acceptability. 

It  is  claimed  that  we  all  behave  like  the  delusional 
patient  in  substituting  a  wish  fulfillment  for  an  unbear- 
able part  of  the  world.  Who  can  distinguish  between 
the  delusion  of  the  patient  and  many  socially  acceptable 
religious  beliefs?  How  wholesomely  we  identify  our- 
selves with  the  patient  as  we  conclude  that  it  was  ex- 
cellently said :  "I  have  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly."  Religion  gives  man  that 
which  he  can  get  no  place  else  in  such  great  abundance 
—  hope  and  faith,  both  wholesome,  human  values. 

Mental  hygienists  feel  that  the  reasonable,  natural  life 
is  inseparable  from  the  good  life.  The  parent  often  asks 
the  mental  hygienist  what  his  attitude  is  toward  religion. 
This  question  calls  forth  a  need  for  defining  terms. 
How  often  a  lengthy  argument  would  be  deflated  to  a 
few  sentences  if  one  would  begin  by  defining  his  terms. 
Each  and  every  person  has  some  different  meaning  for 
the  concept  "religion."  Parents  often  come  to  mental 
hygienists  asking  them  when  they  shall  "give"  their 
children  religion  just  as  they  similarly  ask :  At  what  age 
is  the  child  able  to  reason  ?  Mental  hygiene  and  religion 
have  much  in  common  in  that  they  both  aim  at  right 
living.  Mental  hygienists  feel  that  religion  broadly  con- 
ceived is  a  natural  outcome  of  human  existence. 

In  his  earliest  years  the  child  is  incapable  of  envisaging 
a  concept  of  God  or  of  a  First  Cause  or  even  of  Nature, 
but  he  is  capable  of  seeing  about  him  those  who  are  more 
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complete,  less  imperfect,  more  powerful  than  himself. 
His  introduction  to  those  about  him  is  as  a  rule  based 
upon  love.  As  he  grows  older,  and  his  human  idols  neces- 
sarily lose  their  elements  of  completeness  and  perfection, 
his  retention  of  such  an  habitual  way  of  thinking  finds  its 
expression  in  attitudes  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  enduring 
beliefs  that  there  is  Something  Else,  Something  More. 
As  the  person  strives  to  complete  himself,  he  keeps  think- 
ing of  a  complete  person.  His  thinking  involves  the 
considerations  of  that  Something  Else  without  which  he 
is  always  incomplete,  always  imperfect. 

Religion  has  a  basic  anthropomorphic  origin.  Religion 
has  biologic  value  for  the  person.  Prayer  is  helpful 
work.  Again  it  is  well  said  :  "I  am  come  that  ye  might 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  Some  early 
positive  form  of  spiritual  guidance  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able integral  part  of  a  person's  orientation.  Although 
this  claim  is  true  for  all,  it  is  particularly  true  for  that 
great  fraction  of  humanity  consisting  of  likely  candidates 
for  the  abnormal  behavior  clinic.  Too  often  well  mean- 
ing parents  arrange  for  their  children  to  have  heavy 
braces  for  their  teeth  or  limbs  but  put  forth  little  effec- 
tive effort  towards  bridling  their  uncertain  impulses  or  of 
satisfying  their  youthful  yearning  for  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. 

SUMMARY 

So  at  the  end  of  the  journey  we  return  to  our  starting 
point,  faithful  to  our  premise  of  pulsation.  How  life- 
like !  —  the  concepts  that  life  is  movement  and  growth ; 
education  must  be  dynamic ;  truth  is  relative.  Such  a 
book  as  this  cannot  be  finished.  The  story  of  the  person 
has  no  end,  but  it  is  the  power  of  each  of  us  to  contribute 
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its  continuance.  "Is  it  possible  to  formulate  any  general 
principles  in  regard  to  mental  hygiene  beyond  a  mere 
statement  of  the  essentials  ...  a  task,  a  plan,  and  free- 
dom?"58 It  is  proper  to  realize  that  what  we  know 
occupies  but  an  insignificant  place  among  the  facts  which 
we  do  not  know ;  also  that  as  soon  as  one  has  decided  all 
things  he  is  dead.  "Each  little  thing  that  we  do  passes 
into  the  great  machine  of  life,  which  may  grind  our 
virtues  to  powder  and  make  them  worthless,  or  transfer 
our  sins  into  elements  of  a  new  civilization,  more  marvel- 
lous and  more  splendid  than  any  that  has  gone  before."  59 
It  is  only  with  full  knowledge  of  our  imperfections  that 
we  can  face  the  facts  frankly,  think  clearly,  and  act 
wisely.  Such  a  perspective  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
sportsmanship  in  all  healthy  people. 

The  mental  hygienist's  ideas  about  education  are,  of 
course,  not  the  only  ideas  which  are  needed.  However, 
mental  hygiene  has  its  own  peculiar  service  to  render  to 
education  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  In  fact,  the 
home  and  school  must  square  themselves  with  mental 
hygiene.  So  that  the  minds  of  the  author  and  the  reader 
(both  minds  being  necessary  to  make  a  useful  book) 
may  meet,  we  close  this  chapter  with  a  simple  but  funda- 
mental question  and  suggest  in  broad  outline  its  answer, 
tentative  though  it  must  be. 

The  Question :  What  kind  of  a  home  or  school  is  a  good 
one  for  the  growing  personality  of  the  child  ? 
The  Answer :  The  home  or  school  is  good  for  the  whole 
child  if  it : 

i„    Supplies  adults  who  love  the  child  and  who  are  loved 
by  him. 

By  love  is  meant  harmony,  cooperative  feelings,  fel- 
low feelings,  kindred  spirits,  understanding  rapport. 
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2.  Supplies   adults  who   have   a  broad  fund   of  general 

knowledge  and  who  are  in  good  touch  with  current 
events. 

The  best  parents  and  teachers  are  those  who  them- 
selves are  growing,  deepening,  broadening. 

3.  Recognizes   frankly   personal   happiness   as   the    ever- 

present  goal  in  personality  formation. 
By  happiness  is  meant  good  humor,  feelings  of  well- 
being,  personal  satisfactions. 

4.  Gives  to  the  child  each  day  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

Accomplishment,  to  be  real,  must  involve  a  strug- 
gle with  a  task  of  reasonable  but  real  difficulty. 

5.  Gives  to  the  child  each  day  a  sense  of  something  in- 

complete. 

To  the  growing  person  the  feeling  of  something 
unfinished,  something  remaining  to  be  done,  con- 
stitutes a  healthy  reminder  that  his  further  efforts 
are  needed.  A  healthy  person,  wholesome  in  mind 
and  body,  courts  a  challenge. 

6.  Meets  the  child's  growing  questions  about  the  world 

and  himself  by  frank  answers  rather  than  postpone- 
ments or  evasions. 

Do  not  add  unnecessarily  to  the  child's  burdens. 
Find  out  what  the  generally  accepted  answers  to  his 
questions  are  and  give  them  to  him. 

7.  Encourages  further  personality  growth  in  addition  to 

answering  the  child's  questions. 

Favor  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  child.     Initiative, 

executive  interest  responds  to  such  nourishment. 

8.  Directs  the  child's  personality  growth  with  the  total 

individual-group  perspective  in  mind. 
Disproportionate  stress  on  either  self  or  group  in- 
terests is  productive  of  energy  loss  from  useless  fric- 
tions. 
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9.  Provides  behavior  patterns  which  will  prove  of  signal 
use  to  the  person  in  his  later  extra-familial  and  extra- 
curricular adjustments. 

Many  a  person's  ideas  of  persecution  have  been 
traced  to  his  parents'  ideas  that  they  were  treated  as 
the  under  dogs.  Many  a  person's  inferiority  feelings 
have  been  traced  to  his  parents'  touchiness  about  how 
other  people  regarded  them. 

10.  Furthers  actions  in  the  child. 

Activity  changes  tensions  by  permitting  self-expres- 
sion in  different  forms. 

1 1 .  Furthers  contemplation  in  the  child. 

Thoughtfulness  leads  to  the  look  backward  and  the 
look  forward  which  insures  an  optimal  setting  for 
activity.  It  is  analogous  to  telling  the  child  to  look 
both  ways  before  crossing  the  street. 

12.  Keeps  the  child's  person  plastic ;  keeps  his  mind  open ; 

lets  him  pulsate. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  to  see  children  becoming  one- 
sided, developing  unwise,  opinionated,  stereotyped 
outlooks  on  life.  The  possibilities  of  multiple  re- 
sponse to  any  given  situation  are  the  person's  birth- 
right. They  are  peculiarly  the  child's  prerogative. 
Be  choice  in  the  truths  that  are  selected  for  the 
growing  child. 

13.  Begins  the  formation  of  character  in  the  child. 

Much  of  what  is  meant  by  stability,  habit-formation, 
and  patterning  of  pulsations  has  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  In  his  earliest  years  the 
child  is  beginning  the  development  of  his  character. 
It  is  unwise  to  neglect  entirely  this  aspect  of  his 
supervised  development.  Secure  the  child's  coop- 
erative feelings  and  then  give  him  some  truths  after 
which  to  pattern  his  personality. 
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14.  Teaches  him  to  respect  himself  as  one  of  a  respectable 

family  or  class. 

Real  self-respect  must  include  a  respect  for  the  group 

of  which  one  is  a  member. 

15.  As  the  home,  identifies  itself  closely  and  warmly  with 

the  school ;  and,  as  the  school,  identifies  itself  closely 
and  warmly  with  the  home. 

The  home  and  school  which  work  together  are  inte- 
grating the  child.  The  home  and  school  which  are 
at  variance  with  each  other  are  disintegrating  the 
child. 

In  final  summary,  to  recapture  the  contents  of  this 
long-short  chapter,  there  have  been  jotted  down  a  num- 
ber of  reminders.  These  are  not  inclusive ;  they  do  not 
take  the  place  of  reading  through  the  chapter.  In  fact, 
for  some  readers  they  may  actually  be  misleading  unless 
the  chapter  has  been  read. 

1.  Self-projections  emphasize  the  competitive  side  of  life. 

2.  World-identifications   emphasize   basic   friendliness   of 

the  world. 

3.  Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  expect  his  money's 

worth  out  of  living. 

4.  All  human  beings  are  basically  alike. 

5.  Each  and  every  person  is  unique  :   nature  makes  no 

duplicates. 

6.  Virtues  and  vices  are  extreme  points  on  a  straight  line. 

7.  Act  so  as  to  produce  harmony  ;  pull  yourself  together  ; 

marshal  your  wits. 

8.  The  good  life  is  inspired  by  the  willingness  to  love  and 

to  be  loved  and  is  guided  by  well-ordered  facts  about 
life. 

9.  The  "greatest  good"  varies  for  each  individual  and  in 

each  individual  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places. 
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10.    The  rule  in  nature  is  correlation, 
n.    Body  tensions  determine  mental  set. 

12.  Life  as  a  series  of  conflicts  and  compromises  has  a  direc- 

tion, a  plan. 

13.  Group  taboos  are  ready-made  molds  or  patterns  for 

personality  shaping. 

14.  Civilization's    great   compromises    occur   between   the 

group  and  the  self. 

15.  Free  will  depends  on  the  group  fraction  of  the  per- 

sonality. 

16.  Common  sense  demands  politico-ethical  motives  on  the 

part  of  all  of  us  who  are  "in  the  world." 

17.  Each  person  has  his  own  particular  reality  in  terms  of 

which  he  should  adjust. 

18.  Our  wishes  determine  to  a  large  extent  what  we  shall 

accept  as  truths. 

19.  Honesty  is  an  individual  matter. 

20.  Happiness  is  a  frame  of  mind  not  restricted  to  any 

special  body  state. 

21.  Whether  a  man  is  working  or  playing  depends  upon 

his  frame  of  mind.     His  frame  of  mind  depends  upon 
innumerable  influences. 

22.  A  man's  humor  is  an  index  to  his  state  of  health. 

23.  Laughter  is  helpful  energy  display. 

24.  Man  is  born  to  act.     Since  he  must  act,  the  value  of 

wisdom  has  meaning  for  him.     It  pays  him  to  act 
wisely. 

25.  Mental  hygiene  aims  to  give  the  person  an  opinion  of 

himself  as  a  respectable  individual  among  other  re- 
spectable people. 

26.  Religion  has  biological  value. 

27.  Religion   is    a   personal    matter   that   partakes    of   the 

uniqueness  of  each  person. 

28.  To  be  religious  is  to  act  naturally. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  main  thing  about  a  book  is  not  in  what  it  says,  but  in  what  it 
asks  and  suggests. 

—  Horace  Froubel 

CONCLUSION 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    PERSON 

Says  John  Keats  :  "Whisper  your  Conclusions."  In  the 
words  of  Santayana :  "I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  think  in 
my  terms  if  he  prefers  others.  Let  him  clean  better,  if 
he  can,  the  windows  of  his  soul,  that  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  prospect  may  spread  more  brightly  be- 
fore him."  And  as  William  James  expresses  it :  "There 
is  no  conclusion."  Anything  alive  has  direction,  is  go- 
ing somewhere,  is  only  on  its  way.  Death  alone  is  con- 
clusive. 

In  review,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  of  the 
person  and  its  reality  in  a  broad,  understanding,  vibrant 
way.  "We  present  a  body  of  unruly  facts  and  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  been  able  to  wring  from  them 
by  the  employment  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  scientific 
methods."  x  The  far-reaching  identifications  of  Anatole 
France  present  themselves  here :  "Think  of  it !  The 
metaphysician  has  only  the  perfected  cry  of  monkeys 
and  dogs  with  which  to  construct  the  system  of  the 
world.  That  which  he  calls  profound  speculation  and 
transcendent  method  is  to  put  end  to  end  in  an  arbitrary 
order  the  natural  sounds  which  cry  out  hunger,  fear, 
and  love  in  the  primitive  forests,  and  to  which  were  at- 
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tached  little  by  little  the  meanings  which  one  believed 
to  be  abstract,  when  they  were  only  crude."  All  that 
our  modern  cultivated  language  consists  of  is  this  suc- 
cession of  small,  feeble,  stifled  cries.  Little  wonder  that 
words  mislead,  or  shibboleths  misguide.  Too  often 
words  are  nonsense  syllables.  Too  often  we  commit  the 
fallacy  of  believing  that  words  always  stand  for  some- 
thing real,  something  substantial,  concrete  and  meaning- 
ful. As  teachers  and  students  of  personal  hygiene  we 
need  not  expect  that  such  an  inadequate  tool  as  language 
will  teach  us  all  there  is  to  know  about  people. 

In  this  textbook  recounting  the  story  of  the  person, 
the  viewpoint  "of  the  many"  has  been  adopted  as  the 
most  tolerant  and  generally  helpful  of  the  various  possi- 
ble perspectives.  Of  the  innumerable  expressions  "of 
the  many"  those  we  have  quoted  were  chosen  for  their 
common-sense  merit. 

Most  of  the  issues  regarding  the  person  have  been  live 
ones  and  therefore  must  be  considered  as  more  in  sus- 
pension than  settled.  As  far  as  the  disposition  of  them 
has  been  positive,  it  has  been  possible  to  parry  the  thrust : 
"The  writer  impresses  us  as  being  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
concerning  his  own  standing-point,  which  may  form  a 
desirable  stage  in  private  meditation  but  not  in  published 
exposition."2  To  many  pressing  problems  of  person- 
ality adjustment  as  yet  there  are  no  final  answers  or 
solutions.  //  this  book  leaves  the  reader  hesitant  about 
'what  to  do  he  may  comfort  himself  initio  the  fact  that 
others  are  similarly  hesitant.  Some  things  are  relatively 
more  uncertain  than  others.  Where  uncertainty  is  the 
best  that  man  now  can  attain,  to  recognize  that  it  exists 
is  the  first  step  in  its  solution. 

There  follows  a  series  of  long-short  paragraphs  which 
review  in  essence  the  story  of  the  person. 
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(i)  We  do  not  need  (and  this  is  fortunate,  for  none 
is  available)  a  complicated,  involved  philosophy  to  un- 
derstand the  story  of  the  person.  We  do  need  to  write 
in  terms  of  real  living  the  story  of  our  own  personalities 
day  by  day  and  to  help  others  to  write  theirs  with  pru- 
dence and  with  zest.  We  need  a  simple,  wholesome, 
fine,  and  rugged  view  of  life.  We  need  faith  in  life's 
essential  goodness.  Think  of  living  as  dynamic  energy 
output,  as  energy  being  directed  more  wisely  while  each 
of  us  acts  out  his  story,  chapter  by  chapter.  We  must 
guide  our  own  energy  and  the  energy  of  others  by  means 
of  broad  perspective,  by  means  of  well-rounded  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  person  living  in  his  whole  environ- 
ment. 

Let  us  think  of  our  pupils  or  our  friends  as  writing  not 
with  pen  and  ink  but  with  acts  and  thoughts,  their  life 
story,  hour  by  hour.  It  is  our  high  privilege  to  help 
them  write  well.  Just  as  we  teach  them  to  spell,  form 
sentences,  arrange  paragraphs,  and  so  work  out  a  com- 
position in  our  English  classes  so  must  we  help  our  pupils 
to  learn  how  to  spell  the  little  acts  of  life.  We  must 
teach  them  how  to  form  the  words  of  life  (segments 
of  experience)  into  meaningful  and  true  sentences  (re- 
lated experiences) ,  how  to  take  these  sentences  and  make 
them  into  integrated  groups,  the  paragraphs  or  chapters 
of  life.  We  must  teach  them  how  to  write 'their  own 
stories  day  by  day,  not  merely  copy  ours !  We  must 
teach  them  to  write  life  stories  which  can  be  read,  not 
as  gradually  developing  tragedies  but  as  personal  his- 
tories of  men  and  women  at  their  best,  or  gravitating 
toward  their  best.  And  remember,  gentle  reader,  un- 
derstanding reader,  that  the  person,  even  the  toddler, 
must  write  his  own  story.  Remember  that  he  is  writ- 
ing it  every  day ;  that  mistakes  in  his  "previous"  para- 
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graphs  are  very  hard  to  erase ;  and  that  the  rest  of  his 
story  will  be  related  to  preceding  chapters.  His  life 
story  is  a  continued  story  and  there  is  no  starting  again, 
no  backing  up  to  polish  off  a  chapter  or  even  a  phrase. 
The  theme  of  his  story  and  of  ours  is  a  quest  for  self- 
realization  according  to  laws  of  man's  very  nature  — 
nature  handed  down  to  us  from  a  thousand  parents,  a 
nature  which  neither  of  us  can  alter  very  much. 

(2)  Broadly  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book 
to  write  in  terms  of  cause  and  eifect.  We  have  asked 
ourselves :  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  With 
Herbert  Spencer  we  believe  that  the  "uniform  reply  is : 
Science.  This  is  the  verdict  on  all  counts.  For  direct 
self-preservation,  or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health, 
the  all-important  knowledge  is  — science.  For  that  in- 
direct self-preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is  —  science.  For 
the  discharge  of  parental  functions,  the  proper  guidance 
is  to  be  found  only  in  science.  For  the  interpretation 
of  national  life,  past  and  present,  without  which  the 
citizen  can  not  rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indis- 
pensable key  is  — science.  Alike  for  the  most  perfect 
production  and  present  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its  forms, 
the  needful  preparation  is  still  —  science.  And  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  —  intellectual,  moral,  religious  — 
the  most  efficient  is,  once  more  science."  We  have  em- 
phasized the  scientific  perspective  by  studying  the  per- 
son not  only  as  a  descendant  of  the  past  but  also  as  a 
parent  of  the  future.  Although  they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  scientific  treatment,  the  drawing  power  of  the 
future  and  the  compelling  force  of  the  present  have  been 
observed  as  effective  influences  in  the  shaping  of  the 
person.  The  adoption  of  the  scientific  technique  has  en- 
couraged a  detailed  treatment  of  the  person's  past.    Lit- 
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tie  as  we  know  of  the  past  we  know  more  about  it  than 
we  do  about  either  the  present  or  the  future. 

(3)  The  understanding  of  the  personality  has  been 
sought  chiefly  through  its  historic  consideration.  At 
different  points  in  the  book  this  has  been  so  true  that  it 
is  well  to  heed  Savonarola's  warning  that  some  "have  nar- 
rowed their  minds,  and  so  fettered  them  with  the  chains 
of  antiquity  that  not  only  do  they  refuse  to  speak  save 
as  the  ancients  spake,  but  they  refuse  to  think  save  as 
the  ancients  thought.  God  speaks  to  us,  too,  and  the 
best  thoughts  are  those  now  being  vouchsafed  to  us. 
We  will  excel  the  ancients  ! "  It  is  constructive  to  place 
emphasis  more  upon  ourselves  as  controllers  of  our  pres- 
ent and  masters  of  our  future  than  as  the  slaves  of  our 
past. 

In  adopting  the  scientific  technique  for  studying  the 
human  being,  in  placing  whole-hearted  confidence  in  the 
belief  that  causes  (past,  present,  and  future)  produce 
effects  (past,  present  and  future)  the  need  becomes  ap- 
parent for  studying  the  person  literally  from  the  ground 
up.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  becomes  a  moving  spirit 
for  guiding  and  directing  students  of  human  nature. 
Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  person  we  have 
not  started  with  infanthood,  we  have  not  started  with 
the  parents,  we  have  not  started  with  racial  stock. 
Rather,  we  have  started  with  the  crudest  forms  of  life 
stuff.  Remarking  the  relationship  between  all  forms  of 
life  and  hence  between  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms, 
we  have  likened  man  to  other  earth  plants. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  person  treats  of 
man  as  an  animal  having  lowly  beginnings  in  the  sim- 
plest of  animal  forms,  the  one-celled  animal.  Guided 
by  a  dim  and  wavering  light,  the  text  follows  him  from 
his  simple  beginnings  up  through  more  complex  levels 
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of  development,  all  of  which  stress  his  animal  founda- 
tions. The  next  chapter  in  man's  story  finds  him  still 
an  animal  with  an  additional  human,  racial  background. 
The  tremendous  significance  of  race  in  the  development 
of  the  person's  instinctive,  emotional,  impulsive,  and  tem- 
peramental characteristics  was  noted.  The  need  for  the 
further  study  of  race  likewise  was  emphasized.  The 
more  immediate  and  compelling  significance  of  the  per- 
son's own  family  inheritance  was  dealt  with  at  some 
length.  Next,  the  person's  own  constitution  concerned 
us.  For  the  first  time  we  became  absorbed  with  the 
individual  as  an  individual.  The  chapter  on  constitution 
is  the  most  meaningful  of  all  the  chapters  in  the  story 
of  the  person,  for  in  the  constitution  we  find  embodied 
the  given  individual's  animal,  racial,  familial,  and  pa- 
rental heritage.  More  than  this,  when  we  deal  with  the 
constitution,  we  do  not  deal  with  the  constitution  alone. 
Rather,  we  treat  the  constitution  in  relation  to  its  set- 
ting, in  relation  to  its  past,  present  and  future.  In  the 
story  of  the  person  the  chapter  on  constitution  furnishes 
a  climax.  Following  that  chapter,  the  factors  affecting 
the  constitution  assume  in  the  book's  structure  an  ever- 
increasing  importance.  Broadly,  we  include  these  forces 
under  the  concept  of  education. 

(4)  Since  we  must  live  and  since  in  living  we  must 
be  learning,  then  let  us  learn  something  that  pays  us. 
Know  how  to  go  about  learning.  Learn  with  a  com- 
prehension of  what  the  self  means  and  of  what  the  group 
means  to  the  person.  Learn  wherein  the  self  and  group 
conflict  and  wherein  they  subserve  common  personal 
ends.  Learn  that  cooperation  implies  self-control,  yes, 
even  self-restraint.  Learn  that  negativism  implies  dis- 
regard for  the  group,  yes,  even  antagonism  toward  the 
group.     It  is  not  enough  merely  to  learn.     We  should 
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learn  what  counts,  what  pays,  what  helps.  Be  more 
than  a  student,  be  a  scholar.  Be  more  than  an  inform- 
ant, be  a  teacher.  Strive  for  more  than  knowledge, 
strive  for  wisdom.  Differentiate  the  wish  from  the  re- 
ality, the  practical  from  the  sum  total  of  possibilities. 
Withal,  whatever  you  do,  try  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Those  who  have  the  capacity  for  insight,  de- 
velop insight ! 

As  we  pass  in  review  the  chief  considerations  of  men- 
tal hygiene  we  learn  that  the  essence  of  a  well  inte- 
grated organization  is  a  balance  between  two  human 
tendencies. 

(a)  In  our  identifying  ourselves  with  others,  in  our 
reaching  out  and  intertwining  ourselves  with  our  fel- 
lows we  are  enriching  our  own  personalities.  For  the 
person  there  is  tremendous  opportunity  for  growth  in 
his  world-identifications.  A  possible  starting  point  for 
man's  identifications  with  man  is  found  in  the  imper- 
fections existing  in  all  men.  Here  we  have  Schopen- 
hauer's pulsating  thoughts :  "Every  young  man  should 
have  this  sentiment  planted  and  nourished  in  him,  that 
he  is  to  regard  himself  as  one  of  Nature's  failures,  but 
as  also  a  proof  of  her  great  and  wonderful  intention ; 
she  succeeded  ill,  he  must  say  to  himself,  but  I  will 
honor  her  intention  by  serving  towards  her  better  future 
success."  One's  world  may  be  small  and  poverty 
stricken,  a  world  of  enemies  or  of  cool  friends  at  best ; 
it  may  be  a  world  in  which  one  sees  chances  to  fight 
and  rob  and  dangers  to  avoid  and  flee.  On  the  other 
hand,  one's  world  may  be  great  and  rich,  a  world  of  real 
friends  and  helpful  acquaintances ;  it  may  be  a  world  in 
which  one  sees  opportunities  to  help  and  to  be  helped. 

(b)  On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  from  world- 
identifications  are   the  self-projections   of  the   person. 
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The  person's  self-projections  constitute  his  individual 
contribution  to  the  group,  his  unique  offering  to  his  fel- 
lows. One's  self-projections  may  serve  merely  to  in- 
crease useless  friction  in  the  group,  may  consist  largely 
of  getting  in  someone's  way,  may  obstruct  a  course  of 
action.  One's  self -projections  may  do  active  harm  to 
the  group,  may  serve  to  lead  others  astray  from  whole- 
some progress.  They  may  act  so  as  to  disrupt  the  basic 
law  and  order  that  otherwise  would  have  reasonably 
and  naturally  directed  other  people.  On  the  contrary, 
one's  self -projections  may  be  presented  to  the  group 
in  such  a  way  that  the  group  only  profits  from  them. 
The  group  stands  ever  in  need  of  and  ready  to  receive 
creative  effort  on  the  part  of  its  members.  Self-projec- 
tions may  furnish  further  reasonable,  natural,  guiding 
influences  similar  to  those  that  the  group  has  already 
collected  from  its  past  members.  In  truth  and  in  fact 
all  natural,  wise,  creative  group  attitudes  have  their 
springs  in  the  self-projections  of  the  person.  The  per- 
son who  would  understand  his  human  nature  must  study 
his  world-identifications  and  his  self -projections.  The 
very  essence  of  wholesome  human  existence  is  bound 
up  in  the  person's  understanding  of  the  compromises 
arising  from  the  conflict  between  his  self  and  group  in- 
terests. 

(5)  It  is  important  to  know  what  is  worth  learning. 
It  is  equally  important  to  think  straight  in  regard  to 
what  is  learned.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  concept 
that  sound  thought  is  always  a  pulsation  between  ex- 
tremes. The  pitting  against  each  other  of  opposing 
aspects  of  any  subject  gives  mental  emancipation  and 
power  and  makes  possible  logical  conclusions.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  cautioned  against  too  wide  or  too  rapid 
pulsations  on  the  one  hand  and  too  narrow  or  too  slow 
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pulsations  on  the  other.  He  must  be  cautioned  that  too 
rapid  pulsations  put  him  out  of  step  with  his  fellow 
thinkers  in  an  undesirable  way  and  to  an  undesirable 
extent.  On  the  contrary  he  must  be  cautioned  that  the 
slowing  down  of  pulsations  leads  to  a  fixed  personality. 
Such  a  slowing  up  is  the  first  sign  of  a  rigidity  which 
is  but  the  door  step  to  the  house  of  death.  These  same 
pulsations  tend  to  give  a  conflictive  quality  to  all  think- 
ing. Opposite  ideas  are  competing  ideas.  They  should 
be  recognized  as  such.  "Always"  and  "never"  are  loose, 
dangerous,  unscientific,  unlifelike  terms. 

In  thinking  about  Johnnie  as  the  "bad"  boy  in  the 
schoolroom,  think  first :  Johnnie  is  a  "good-bad"  boy. 
In  thinking  about  Johnnie's  parents  who  do  nothing 
about  Johnnie's  misbehavior,  think  first :  Johnnie's  par- 
ents are  "good-bad"  parents.  When  someone  tells  you 
something  good  or  bad  about  yourself  or  about  others 
think  first :  that  is  a  true-false  statement.  Such  a  per- 
spective permits  one  to  see  what  he  is  making  a  decision 
about  against  a  background  of  the  whole  situation.  It 
permits  one  actually  to  choose  from  all  the  possibilities 
the  one  possibility  that  fits  the  occasion.  The  person 
who  can  review  any  problem  in  the  light  of  its  extremi- 
ties is  in  the  best  position  (for  that  person)  to  come  to 
a  decision  regarding  the  problem.  In  terms  of  pulsa- 
tions, to  come  to  a  decision  is  to  come  to  a  stop  in  the 
pulsations.  When  one  decides  that  a  student  is  a  fairly 
good  student  he  should  know  where  on  the  line  between 
excellence  and  failure  the  evaluation  "fairly  good"  ac- 
tually falls.  Unless  he  not  only  knows  that  extremes 
exist  but  also,  by  pulsating  back  and  forth  between  them, 
knows  where  they  exist,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
think  straight?  How  can  he  be  expected  to  know 
where  he  is  in  relation  to  these  extremes  when  he  stops 
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at  some  point  between  them  and  selects  that  point  for 
his  viewpoint  ?  In  order  to  make  decisions,  to  arrive  at 
points  on  the  arc,  one  must  have  the  perspective  fur- 
nished by  the  whole  line  as  it  extends  from  one  of  its 
extremes  to  the  other. 

In  accordance  with  the  approved  technique  of  pulsa- 
tion in  thinking,  antitheses  have  often  found  their  way 
into  this  book.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  two  following 
views  of  how  to  live,  they  have  been  given  equivalent 
stress.     Samuel  Johnson  counsels  us : 

"Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties  as  well 
as  pleasures  of  life,  that  the  crime  of  squandering  it  is  equal 
to  the  folly;  and  he  that  for  a  short  gratification  brings 
weakness  and  diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion  and  clamors 
of  merriment,  condemns  the  maturer  and  more  experienced 
part  of  his  life  to  the  chamber  and  the  couch,  may  be  justly 
reproached,  not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  happiness,  but 
as  a  robber  of  the  public ;  as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily 
disqualified  himself  for  the  business  of  his  station,  and  re- 
fused that  part  which  Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general 
task  of  human  nature." 

On  the  contrary  let  us  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
problem.  Let  us  take  sides;  let  us  take  both  sides. 
Many  abstruse  problems  demand  from  the  straight 
thinker  just  such  a  technique  for  suspending  judgment. 
Thus  Stevenson  dilutes  Johnson's  strategy  of  life: 

"It  is  customary  to  say  that  age  should  be  considered,  be- 
cause it  comes  last.  It  seems  just  as  much  to  the  point,  that 
youth  comes  first.  And  the  scale  fairly  kicks  the  beam,  if 
you  go  on  to  add  that  age,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  never 
comes  at  all.  Disease  and  accidents  make  short  work  of 
even  the  most  prosperous  persons.  To  be  suddenly  snuffed 
out  in  the  middle  of  ambitious  schemes  is  tragical  enough 
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at  the  best ;  but  when  a  man  has  been  grudging  himself  his 
own  life  in  the  meanwhile,  and  saving  up  everything  for 
the  festival  that  was  never  to  be,  it  becomes  that  hysterically 
moving  sort  of  tragedy  which  lies  on  the  confines  of 
farce.  .  .  To  husband  a  favorite  claret  until  the  batch  turns 
sour  is  not  at  all  an  artful  stroke  of  policy ;  and  how  much 
more  with  a  whole  cellar  —  a  whole  bodily  existence  !  Peo- 
ple may  lay  down  their  lives  with  cheerfulness  in  the  sure 
expectation  of  a  blessed  mortality ;  but  that  is  a  different 
affair  from  giving  up  youth  with  all  its  admirable  pleasures, 
in  the  hope  of  a  better  quality  of  gruel  in  a  more  than  prob- 
lematic, nay,  more  than  improbable,  old  age.  We  should 
not  compliment  a  hungry  man,  who  should  refuse  a  whole 
dinner  and  reserve  all  his  appetite  for  the  dessert,  before  he 
knew  whether  there  was  to  be  any  dessert  or  not.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  imprudence  in  the  world,  we  surely  have 
it  here.  We  sail  in  leaky  bottoms  and  on  great  and  perilous 
waters ;  and  to  take  a  cue  from  the  dolorous  old  naval 
ballad,  we  have  heard  the  mermaids  singing,  and  know  that 
we  shall  never  see  dry  land  any  more.  Old  and  young, 
we  are  all  on  our  last  cruise.  If  there  is  a  fill  of  tobacco 
among  the  crew,  for  God's  sake  pass  it  round,  and  let  us 
have  a  pipe  before  we  go  ! " 

This  is  great  reading,  we  say,  but  incomplete  as  a 
whole  idea.  The  person  must  be  protected  against  a 
philosophy  of  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry  because  to- 
morrow we  shall  let  someone  else  take  care  of  us."  That 
is  an  unsocial  attitude,  wre  say.  While  stressing  the 
value  of  the  present  we  may  well  give  heed  for  the 
morrow,  we  conclude.  We  pulsate.  We  hurry  back 
to  the  system  of  playing  for  more  remote  goals  from 
which  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  just  brought  us. 

Then,  true  to  the  concept  of  polarization,  weighted 
down  and  buoyed  up  with  the  happily  balanced  feelings 
of  hope  and  despair  that  are  the  very  essence  of  whole- 
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some  living  and  that  undoubtedly  have  helped  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  live,  we  conclude : 

"A  strange  picture  we  make  on  our  way  to  our  chimeras, 
ceaselessly  marching,  grudging  ourselves  the  time  for  rest ; 
indefatigable,  adventurous  pioneers.  It  is  true  that  we  shall 
never  reach  the  goal ;  it  is  even  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  no  such  place ;  and  if  we  lived  for  centuries  and 
were  endowed  with  the  powers  of  a  god,  we  should  find 
ourselves  not  much  nearer  what  we  wanted  at  the  end.  O 
toiling  hands  of  mortals !  O  unwearied  feet,  travelling  ye 
know  not  whither !  Soon,  soon,  it  seems  to  you,  you  must 
come  forth  on  some  conspicuous  hilltop,  and  but  a  little 
way  further,  against  the  setting  sun,  descry  the  spires  of 
El  Dorado.  Little  do  ye  know  your  own  blessedness ;  for 
to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the 
true  success  is  to  labour." 3 

We  are  travelling  and  arriving  as  long  as  we  are  alive. 
We  stop  that  we  may  go,  we  go  that  we  may  stop. 
One  is  meaningless  without  the  other. 

(6)  In  striving  to  keep  plastic,  viable,  adjustable,  the 
person  must  avoid  being  volatile.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
son must  seek  in  his  organization  a  stable  equilibrium  so 
that  this  invariability  will  be  reflected  in  his  character  in 
such  emulable  traits  as  steadfastness,  constancy,  and 
dependability.  Every  person  has  stability  in  varying  de- 
grees. Each  and  every  person  is  made  known  to  others 
by  the  relative  degrees  of  stability  and  instability  existing 
within  him.  Everyone  knows  how  desirable  stability 
can  be  in  the  personality.  Even  in  our  games  we  know 
the  advantage  accorded  to  the  steady  player  over  his 
erratic  opponent.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  person  think 
in  terms  of  extremes  and  in  his  thinking  pulsate  between 
these  extremes.  It  is  also  desirable  that  he  establish  cer- 
tain consistencies,  certain  regular,  uniform,  faithful  char- 
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acteristics  or  peculiarities  in  relation  to  his  pulsations. 
This  patterning  is  essentially  a  matter  of  habit  formation. 
A  man's  habits  are  the  only  relatively  fixed  and  sys- 
tematized qualities  about  him.  Man  must  stand  ready 
even  to  break  his  habits  when  they  cease  ministering  to 
his  needs  and  become  obstacles  in  his  path.  "The  habits 
of  ages  are  terribly  hard  to  break.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  men  will  go  on  fighting  a  battle  already  won,  will 
go  on  worshiping  industry  and  thrift  and  struggle  for 
their  own  sakes  long  after  any  real  need  for  them  has 
passed."4  Man's  compelling  interests,  particularly  his 
tasks,  his  work,  are  his  most  stabilizing  influences.  Peo- 
ples' erratic,  unsteady  (even  peculiar  or  crazy)  behavior 
is  traceable  to  their  lack  of  regular,  approved  habits  of 
living.  Many  a  man's  "work"  or  his  "habits"  direct 
his  energies  in  socially  acceptable  channels  and  save  him 
from  becoming  "different"  or  "peculiar." 

(7)  Man  is  born  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act.  Al- 
though these  functions  are  closely  related  to  each  other 
within  the  individual,  so  far  as  the  individual's  reacting 
to  his  world  is  concerned,  each  one  of  them  must  receive 
a  separate  treatment.  Man's  needs  determine  his  wishes. 
Man's  wishes  father  his  thoughts.  Man's  thoughts  al- 
ready are  the  beginning  of  his  actions.  In  relation  to 
the  world  it  is  highly  essential  that  man  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate his  wishes  from  "real"  facts.  In  relation  to 
the  world,  it  is  equally  essential  that  man  differentiate 
his  contemplation  of  what  might  be  done  in  any  given 
situation  from  his  final  actions  in  that  situation.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  certain  men  who  stress  the  significance 
of  action  and  certain  others  who  stress  the  significance 
of  contemplation.  In  this  text  we  have  developed  the 
idea  that  in  health  a  certain  varying  amount  of  mental 
conflict  is  naturally  and  reasonably  present.     Living  is 
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fighting  as  well  as  chess  playing.  One  must  be  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  a  contemplative  philosopher.  For 
the  person  "in  the  world"  it  is  well  to  be  some  of  both. 
One  must  be  conscious  of  oneself  as  kinetic  power,  as  a 
weight  moving  about  and  continually  producing  fluctua- 
tions on  the  scales.  At  certain  times  one  must  not  stop 
to  muse  upon  how  much  of  his  biceps  or  triceps  is  en- 
tering into  his  direct  blows  with  reality.  At  other  times 
it  is  well  to  regard  oneself  as  making  preparations  for 
the  fight.  Helpful  forms  of  contemplation  groom  the 
person  for  action.  It  is  worth  while  to  train  oneself  for 
that  moment  when  it  is  time  to  strike  and  to  do  nothing 
else. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  way  to  grow  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  what  is  best  lies  in  the  practice  of  an 
immense  charity,  involving  a  sincere  respect  for  opinions 
other  than  our  own.  To  this  end  this  book  has  stressed 
the  value  of  trying  "to  find  the  synthesis  in  which  oppo- 
sites  and  contradictions  meet  and  merge." 5 

(8)  The  combination  of  physical  hygiene  plus  mental 
hygiene  constitutes  personal  hygiene.  Although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  ideas  cannot  be  traced  to 
origins  in  given  nerve  cells,  nevertheless,  there  exists 
between  the  health  of  the  mind  and  the  health  of 
the  body  a  strong,  positive  correlation.  Just  as  on  the 
mental  side  we  find  health  and  wholesomeness  related  to 
pulsating  between  extremes,  so  on  the  physical  side  do  we 
recognize  the  life-giving  force  of  alternating  body  ten- 
sions. We  acknowledge  as  health-giving  and  worth 
while  the  physical  experiences  which  are  productive  of 
springy,  elastic,  resilient  body  tissues.  In  our  regular 
living  habits,  experience  has  taught  us  the  value  in  ma- 
nipulating tonic  and  sedative  influences,  "bromidic"  and 
"sulphide"  physical  states,  of  being  so  constituted  that 
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we  may  throb  with  life,  so  that  our  power  of  recovery 
from  either  exciting  or  monotonous  life-circumstances 
continues  at  its  best.  There  are  few  enough  reliable 
guideposts  to  right  living.  However,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  physical  hygiene  we  have  such  a  guidepost.  The 
person  who,  despite  his  irregular  life-experience,  is  able 
to  maintain  regular  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  elimination, 
cleanliness,  exercise,  and  relaxation  in  his  physical  hygiene 
is  providing  himself  with  the  best  foundation  for  living. 
As  long  as  a  man  maintains  his  regular  daily  appetites,  he  is 
physically  well.  Indeed,  the  helpful  analogy  can  be 
drawn  between  such  a  regularization  of  one's  physical  life 
and  a  similar  systematization  of  one's  mental  life.  As  long 
as  a  man  keeps  his  intellectual  curiosity  and  does  not  per- 
mit his  mind  either  to  gorge  or  to  starve  he  is  enjoying  a 
healthful  form  of  mental  life.  We  exercise  that  we  may 
enjoy  rest,  rest  that  we  may  better  enjoy  activity,  stay 
awake  that  we  may  sleep,  sleep  that  we  may  enjoy  being 
alert.  Again  we  take  our  cue  from  nature  and  in  our 
thinking  about  our  physical  being  place  a  premium  upon 
blooming  and  flourishing  rather  than  upon  withering  and 
decaying.  We  identify  ourselves  with  a  great  process  of 
evolution  in  striving  for  robust,  vigorous  growth.  We 
are  taught  to  seek  out  the  "just  average"  of  both  physical 
and  mental  experiences  which  we  think  will  insure 
soundness  of  body  and  saneness  of  mind. 

(9)  Certain  human  values  stand  out  as  particularly 
worth  teaching  and  learning.  Happiness,  honesty,  truth- 
fulness, work,  play,  self-respect  and  religion  are  values 
that  men  live  by.  Love  harmonizes  them  into  the 
wholesome  personality.  Education  as  the  great  deter- 
minant has  been  given  much  emphasis  in  this  book's 
deterministic  scheme.  Education  is  regarded  broadly 
as  man's  chief  (and  only  conscious)  means  of  attaining 
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happiness,  of  attaining  his  place  in  the  sun.  Let  the 
teacher  or  student  who  will  do  so,  commit  himself  to 
what  is  his  idea  of  happiness.  So  long  as  that  happiness 
is  compatible  with  living  in  the  world  as  it  actually  is, 
it  must  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the  world.  The 
wise  teacher  or  the  scholar  will  wish  for  his  continued 
ability  to  adjust  in  life,  his  continued  ability  to  be  modi- 
fied as  an  organism.  He  will  wish  to  retain  the  ability 
to  learn  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  a 
changing  world.  Living,  growing,  and  learning  are 
progressive  aspects  of  being. 

Knowledge  is  power !  "A  physician  or  engineer  is 
free  in  his  thought  and  his  action  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  knows  what  he  deals  with.  Possibly  we  find  here 
the  key  to  any  freedom."6  In  different  ways  it  has 
been  declared  that  where  no  plan  or  system  is  laid,  all 
things  lie  huddled  together  in  confusion  that  does  not 
lend  itself  to  understanding.  As  Emerson  has  described 
the  office  of  the  scholar,  this  text  has  tried  to  cheer, 
raise,  and  guide  men  by  showing  them  facts  amidst  ap- 
pearances. It  is  no  more  than  vitally  "quick"  to  remark 
here  with  Emerson  that  our  recognition  of  the  value  of 
education  is  tempered  with  the  realization  that  we  "ac- 
company the  youth  with  sympathy  and  manifold  old 
sayings  of  the  wise  to  the  gate  of  the  arena,  but  it  is 
certain  that  not  by  strength  of  ours,  nor  by  the  old  say- 
ings, but  only  on  strength  of  his  own,  unknown  to  us 
or  to  any,  he  must  stand  or  fall."  That  person  best 
stands  on  his  own  feet  and  best  helps  to  support  his 
group  who  is  himself  partially  supported  by  his  group. 

Healthy  human  beings  are  ever  questioning,  ever 
learning.  The  point  of  view  that  encourages  education 
at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes  its  limitations  is  a 
wholesome  one.    Where  there  is  no  love  there  are  little 
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faith  and  little  hope.  Through  the  powerful  influences 
of  faith,  hope  and  love  the  psychiatrist,  or  teacher,  can 
accomplish  wonders  in  the  treatment  of  the  person. 
Without  these  three  potent  ingredients  his  medicine  is 
unprofitably  flat.  It  is  hoped  that  this  viewpoint  sym- 
bolizes the  entire  spirit  of  this  text.  Such  a  viewpoint 
carries  with  it  the  idea  that  living  is  adjusting,  that  wise 
living  is  adjusting  with  the  aids  of  education,  but  that 
adjusting  even  with  the  aids  of  education  does  not  de- 
prive the  person  of  the  unrest,  tensions,  conflicts  and 
uncertainties  which  are  the  very  essence  of  being. 
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Belief,  7,  15. 

Biocracy,  129. 

Biology,    96,    117,    118,    122,    125, 

126,  127,  129,  130,  131,  159. 
Blame,  238. 
Body  tone,   269,  270. 

C 

Causes,  23,  126. 

Censor,  see  conscience,  377,  429. 

Change,  57,  63. 

Character,  172,  198,  309,  334,  336, 

360,   369,   382,   383,   387,  420, 

423. 


Child,  151,  153,  157,  208. 
Childhood,  208,  363. 
Child  Training,  233,  366,  367. 
Circumstance,   166,   199,  200,  201, 

202. 
Civilization,  59,  67,  128,  129,  146. 
Collective  unconscious,  no. 
Common-sense,  45,  46,  47,  52,  63, 

93,  184,  300,  307,  308,  323,  377, 

400,  455. 
Compensation,  17,  405,  406. 
Competition,  403. 
Compromise,  13,  37,  239,  240,  244, 

247,   298,   300,   302,   303,   304, 

308,  314,  400,  430. 
Compulsion,  431. 
Conflict,   38,  40,  42,   51,   80,   122, 

139,   212,   272,   273,   300,   304, 

400. 
Conscience,  377,  429. 
Constitution,    107,    114,    171,    172, 

173,    174,    175,    176,    184,    186, 

202. 
Contradictions,  80,  81,  273. 
Cooperation,  52,  95,  114,  140,  154, 

160,  328,  348,  374,  421. 
Correlation,  405,  406. 
Courage,  225. 

Crazy,  63,  75,  89,   307,  316,   331. 
Crying,  418. 
Cues,.  371. 
Culture,  142,  345. 

D 

Day-dream,  178,  179,  186. 
Death,  270,  271,  272. 
Delusion,  18. 
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Depolarize,  52. 

Depression,  236. 

Deviation,  161. 

Discipline,  233. 

Disease,  5,  9. 

Disgust,  221. 

Dishonesty,  319,  320,  321. 

Dreams,  97,  98,  99,  100,  108,  111, 

183,  301. 
Dynamic,  75. 


Education,  57,  94,  144,  147,  195, 
347.  352,  354,  355,  35^,  357, 
358,  359,  423,  449- 

Elation,   236. 

Emotion,  73,  178,  179,  180,  182, 
307,  370,  374,  377,  378. 

Energy,   75,   76,   86,   87,   89,    112, 

211,    306,    353,    354,    395. 

Environment,  119,  168,  169. 
Ethics,  314. 

Ethno-psychology,  134,  140. 
Evolution,  92,  100,  102,  121,  143, 

253- 
Experience,  36,  43,  145,  162,  247, 

249,  266. 
Extremes,  70,  333,  335. 
Extroversion,   88,  89. 


Faith,  469. 

Family,  25,  150,  154,  159,  163,  165, 

166,  258,  259,  362,  365. 
Fear,  223,  224,  225,  226,  229,  231, 

232. 
Free  will,  420. 


Genetic    unconscious,     109,     no, 

in. 
Genetics,  100,  166,  195,  336. 
Good  behavior,  149,  367,  398. 
"Good"  life,  15. 
"Greatest  good,"  414. 


Group,  137,  160,  302,  311,  420. 
Growing  up,  66,  157,  258. 
Growth,  168,  188,  227,  247. 
Guilt,  236. 

H 

Habits,  61,  74,  165,  284,  379,  380, 
381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386, 
387,  390,  391. 

Hallucinations,  325. 

Happiness,  268,  409,  413,  414,  416, 

425,  437-  , 
Health,  see  Disease. 

Heredity,   158,  166,  167,  168. 
Home,   362,   366. 
Honesty,  242,  319,  425. 
Hope,  469. 
Humor,  415. 

I 

Ideals,  61,  422. 

Identification,  4,  21,  115,  216,  310. 

Impulses,  171. 

Individuality,    73,    119,    171,    302, 

367. 
Infanthood,  207. 

Inferiority  feelings,  228,  236,  441. 
Inhibitions,  61,  192. 
In-pointer,   289. 
Insight,  44. 

Instincts,  246,  349,  385. 
Integration,  56,  131,  137,  211,  212, 

241,  336. 
Intelligence,  143,  180,  381. 
Interaction,  76. 
Introversion,  82,  88,  89. 
Involution,  209. 


Justice,  429. 


J 


K 


Knowledge,  29,  213,  214,  229,  239, 
266,  353,  393. 
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Laboratory,  64. 

Language,    47,    48,    53,    108,    325, 

455- 
Laughter,  417,  418,  419. 
Learning,  187,  188,  337,  340,  389. 
Lie,  242,  243,  319. 
Life,  270. 
Life  situations,  91. 
Love,  366,  378. 

M 

Maxim,  35,  45. 

Medical  Psychology,  39. 

Memory,  323. 

Mental   Hygiene,   28,   34,  42,  44, 

53,   55,   58,  66,   90,    173,   207, 

211,  333,  401,  449. 
Mind-body  problem,  112. 

N 
Natural  living,  359,  440,  447,  461. 
Nature,   126. 
Neuroses,  307. 

O 

Opposites,  51,  70,  71,  80,  222,  333, 

426,  430,  431. 
Out-pointer,  294. 

P 

Paradox,  70,   106. 

Parent,    151,    152,    153,    157,    164, 

230,  234,  260,  365. 
Pattern,  78. 
Perseverance,  337. 
Person,  85,  326. 

Average,  30. 

Biogram  of,  174,  175. 

Definition  of,  39. 

Depressed,  238. 

Discordant,  274. 

Elated,  238. 

Feeble-minded,   31. 

Functions  of,  39. 


Genius,  31,  433. 

Harmonious,  274. 

Illustrations  of,  4. 

Nervous,  222. 

Psychopathic,  31. 

Reaction  types  of,  190,  192,  196. 
Personality,  210. 

Philosophy,   36,   63,   70,   283,   298. 
Physical  Hygiene,  267,  335. 
Play,   100,  431,  434,  435. 
Pleasure-pain   principle,    155. 
Polarization,  51,  77,  464. 
Practical,  38,  94. 
Praise,  238. 
Prejudice,  184. 
Problem  children,  372. 
Psycho-biology,  106,  354. 
Pulsation,   70,   72,   73,   76,  77,  79, 
334,  426,  461,  462. 

Q 

Qualitative,  75. 

Quantitative,    75,    217,    306,    316, 

318,  329,  331. 
Quotational  technique,  49,  50,  51. 

R 
Race,   12,   22,   113,   134,   135,   138, 

139,  150. 
Rapport,  216,  341,  372,  377,  378. 
Rationalization,  232,  289. 
Reality,  57,  60,  62,  63,   155,   156, 

308,  422,  445. 
Reasonable  living,  359,  447. 
Reasoning,    181,    182,    183. 
Recapitulation,  96,  148,  246. 
Regression,  226. 
Relativity,  429. 
Religion,  62,  78,  117,  443,  445,  447, 

448. 
Repetition,  50. 
Resistances,  218,  219,  231,  370. 

S 
Sane,  75,  308,  331. 
Saws,  35,  51. 
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Scepticism,  54,  55. 
Science,  457. 
Self-expression,   200. 
Self-insight,  86,  205,  330. 
Self-projection,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86, 

88,  90,  288. 
Self-respect,  438,  439,  440,  442. 
Senility,  209. 
Sensitive,   17. 
"Sick"  people,  328. 
Smell,  116. 
Soul,  118. 
Special  gift,  266. 
Stability,  60. 
Statistics,  243. 
Sterilization,  2. 
Straight    thinking,    70,    104,    311, 

428. 
Sublimation,   189. 
Success,  226. 
Suggestibility,   193. 
Superiority  feelings,  237. 
Symptom,  318,  324. 


Teachability,  193,  257,  350. 
Teacher,  33,  89,  90,  93,  95,  96,  254, 

255,   257,   263,   346,   374,    391, 

422,  442,  455. 
Teaching,  33,  263,  340,  349. 
Technique,   146. 


Temperament,  171,  194,  195,  197, 

198,  199,  322. 
Tender,  5. 
Tension,  419. 
Thinker,  287. 
Thinking,  185,  186,  249,  250,  314, 

436. 
Thought,  see  Thinking. 
Totalitarian,  55,   333. 
Transference,  370. 
Treatment,  126,  346. 
Trial  and  Error,  367,  368. 
Truth,  41,  236,  244,  299,  425,  426, 

427,  428,  430. 

U 

Understanding,  28,  30,  216,  265. 

Unity,  70,  71. 

V 

Values,  210,  366,  395,  398,  412. 
Vocational  guidance,  340. 

W 

Whole-part,  56,  92,  125,  275,  276, 

.  277,  278,  428. 
Wishes,  249,  250. 
Work,  431,  433,  434,  435. 
World-identification,    81,   82,   83, 

84,  86,  96,  113,  288,  330. 
World-outlook,  23,  86,  283. 
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